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A  CLASSICAL  TOUR 


THROUGH  ITALY. 


CHAP.  I. 

MODERN  ROME. 

Its  Population — S/ree/s — Sr/i/a res — Fowt^ 
tains —  Tombs — Palaces. 


X  ax  modern  dtjjr,  the  reader  laiiat  liavti 
already  observed,  possesses  taattj  features 
of  ancient  Rome .  The  datne  rcmls  leul  4* 
her  ^tes  from  the  extremities  vt  I^ljj  the 
Mni«  aqueducts  pour  the  satne  stoeams  into 
ber  Jbimtains;  the  same  great  churches  that 
received  the  masters  of  the  varld  under 
tiie  Flavian  aaA  Theodosian  luWs,  are  still 
Of  ea  to  ihiax  descendants}  and  the  saaac  va- 
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nerahle  waUs  that  enclosed  so  many  tem- 
ples and  palaces  in  the  reifjn  of  Aurelian 
still  lift  their'  antique  towers  ai'ound  the 
same  circumference.  WiLliin  this  circumfe- 
rence, "  Modern  Rome  "  lies  extended  prin- 
cipally on  the  plain,  and  scattered  thinly 
over  the  hills,  bordered  by  villas  ,  gardens, 
and  vineyards.  Its  population  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  or  perhaps  two  hundred 
thousand  souls  previous  to  the  French  in- 
vasion, which  hy  empoverisliing  the  country, 
and  severing  from  tlie  capital  one  of  its 
richest  provinces.  Is  said  to  have  diminished 
the  number  of  icihabitants  by  twenty,  or 
even  thirty  thousand.  The  streets  are  well 
built  and  well  paved,  narrower  in  gene- 
ral than  those  in  London,  and  wider  than 
those  in  Paris;  but  ('as  the  houses  are  not 
too  high)  they  arc  ligKt,  and  ali  y,  often  very 
long  and  straight,  and  not  unfrequently  ter- 
minated by  an  obelisk,  a  fountain,  or  a 
church ;  Such  are  tke  three  streets  which 
diverfje  from  the  Porta,  or  ralhi-r  Piazza, 
del  Popolo:  the  Corso ,  aLiiueiitly  llie  Via 
Lata  lerininaliiig  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Sirada  del  Babbuino,  ending  in  tlia 
Piauia    di   Spagm,  and  Uie  Strada  di 
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Ck.  1.         THROUGH  ITALY.  5 
Ripelta,  anciently  tte  Via  Populi,  leading 
to  the  Tiber;  not  to  speak  of  the  Strada 
Gialia,   Strada  deUa    Longara,  and  many 
ethers. 

The  houses  are  of  stone  but  plastered  as 
at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  transalpine  ci- 
ties; llie  plaster,  or  stucco,  is  extremely 
liard,  and  inr.a  climate  so  dry  may  equal 
EtoDe  in  solidi^  sdA  duration .  Hence  its 
general  use  in  Italy,  and  its  reputation  even 
among'  the  ancients,  who  employed  it  not 
only  in  ordinary  buildings,  htUeven  tom^ 
times  in  porticos  and  temp1e»;  as  we  find 
in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virili»st  Bome, 
supposed  by  many  to  be  a-  renuiant  of  the 
Republican  era,  though  more  probably 
rected,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  the  Augustan 
age.  To  us,  stucco,  however  excellent  in 
its  kind,'  seems  only  a  bad  imitation  of 
Stone,  and  conveys  an  idea  of  poverty  in- 
compatible with  grandeur  or  beauty.  Before 
I  enter  into  details,  I  shall  premise ,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
Modern  Rome ,  that  it  contains  'fortyvsix 
squares,  five  monumental  pillars,  tea  obe^ 
lisks,  thirteen  fountains,  twenty-two  maU' 
soleoioii  one  hundred  and  ffity  p^lacesj  and 
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Uiree  Ihuidred  and  fbrty->«  chnrchesl  Of 
these  olqectB  most  have  some  pectdisr 
feature,  some  appropriate  beauty,  tft  ^act 
ttie  ftttentioa  of  the  traveller. 

SQUARES. 

Of  the  s^aares,  the  most  remarkable  for 
hs  extent  U  the  Piatza  Nai/ona ,  which 
^adnally  rose  cai  the  ruins  of  the  Circns 
Agonalis^  It  is  adorned  by  the  handsome 
church  erf  S.  Agnes  and  refreshed  fay  three 
IbuDtains  deeoraled  with  statues.  One  of 
these  fcunUins  (thai  itt  the  middle  of  the 
sqnftit)  i*  adffliited:  it  wts  desigaed 

and  wreoted  by  Beraini.  Fow  figares  re- 
presmting  ftfli»  tivei«,redine  an  a  cfsggy  rock, 
on  its  top  stand*  aa  Egyptian  obelisk;  from 
its  fcoBow  si(hs  rodiw  a  parpetual  stream. 
These  three  fimntains  are  so  managfid  dur- 
ing tbe  heate  of  Aagast,  as  to  inundate 
Ibe  whole  squate  on  Saturdays  ,  stid  Sundays, 
and  affoid  a  ne»  and  refreshing  exhibition 
to  the  Romaa  gentry,  who  parade  along  in 
laieir  earriagea,  and  to  the  commas  people, 
who  «oll««t  Mwmd  m  Ofowda,  to  bakoU 
the  briffiaai;  «td  vsitrcBuig  scene. 
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The  Piatio.  di  SpdgM,  so  called  from  the 
palace  of  the  SpanisV ,  CHJ^aJsy ,  is  large, 
supplied  bv  a  foiHiteia,  and  adorned  WiUi 
seyera\  handsome  bqijdmgs,  bat  p^rtical^Fly 
by  the  noble  flight  9f  PWl^tgB»^^t 
ascends  from  it  ts>  ^S^/f^^^^^^W 


sqaart.  Delta  Tri>U(#  *»'-- 'NNffSftl; j|" 

balustrade  that  tenpwates  rf9lT6ttfl  f- 
bove  and  borders  thf  iatter  square,  and  in- 
deed from  the  square  itpelf  which  runs 
along  the  brow  of  the  PiwiaB  hill,  there 
epens  a  delightful  view  pf  R^e,  MoMe 
Mario,  and  the  Janiculum. 

Of  the  Piazza  Colonna  \  have  already 
spoken ;  that  of  Monte  Citofo  commuvcale* 
with  it.  This  square  is  extremely  ieautifiU- 
Its  principal  ornament  is  the  Curia  Jimo- 
cenziana,  a  pal  at;  e  erected  by  Innocent  XO- 
for  the  accommodalipn  of  the  courU  of  ittsticft 
and  for  the  oacftcs  bfOsPgifig  ^   tl»eia.  ISs 


-    Opposite. the  grand  wtrWftM  «rf  Cwia; 


OBEUSHS. 
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its  aiitiquily,  its  workmanship,  and  ils  di'S- 
tination.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Sesostris  at  Ileliopoli.s ;  it  is  covered,  wheru 
not  damaged,  with.  Iiicrofjlyplncs  eieculed 
with  uncofgnion  neatcifiss,  and  was  employed 
by  Augustus  as  a  gaomon  to  an  immense  dial 
formed  by  his  direction  ,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  After  having  been  overturned,  shatter- 
ed, and  burled  in  the  ruins,  it  was  discovered 
repeatedly,  and  as  often  neglected  and  for- 
gotten; till  Benedict  XIV.  rescued  it  from 
oblivion,  and  the  late  Pope,  Pius  VI.  repair- 
ed and  placed  it  in  its  present  situaliou.  It 
is  the  third  obelisk  which  that  pontiff  had 
the  satisfaction  of  re-erecting,  to  the  great 
ornament  and  glory  of  the  city. 

These  obelisks  are  peculiar  to  RomCj  and 
seem  to  form  ornamenU  singularly  appro- 
priate, as  they  connect  its  present  beauty 
with  ils  ancient  power  and  magnificence. 
When  we  recollect  that  their  antiquity  pre- 
cedes the  origin  of  regular  history,  and  dis- 
appears in  the  obscurity  of  the  fabulous  ages; 
that  they  are  of  Egyptian  workmanship ,  the 
trophies,  and  perhaps  the  records  of  her 
■ancirat  moaaichs ;  we  cannot  but  look  upoa 
tbeoi'  y  BO  vaaaj  aeluumi'laclgtaeuti  oif  homs^ 
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so  many  testimonials  of  subiiiission  to  the 
mistress  of  tire  Universe.  Wlien  we  are  in- 
fofmed  that  whatever  tlieir  elevatiori  or  ma<j- 
iiitude  may  be,  lliey  are  of  one  solid  block, 
of  granite,  and  yot  tliat  tiiey  have  been 
transported  over  many  hundred  miles  of  land 
and  of  sea,  we  are  astonished  at  the  com- 
bination oi  skill  and  boldness  that  marks 
such  an  undertaking,  and  surpasses  the  powers 
of  modern  art,  tkougii  apparently  so  muci 
improved  in  mechanical  operations.  It  is 
then  parlicnlarly  incumbent  on  the  sovereign 
to  preserve  and  to  recover  as  inany  as  pos- 
sible of  these  illustrious  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian skill  and  of  Roman  majesty- 
How  many  obelisks  adorned  the  city  in 
the  ancient  times,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine.  Some  confine  the  number  to  six- 
teen ;  I  should  be  inclined  to  enlarge  it. 
However  if  there  were  only  sixteen,  more 
than  one-half  have  been  restored,  as  ten 
now  stand  in  different  squares  of  the  city. 
Another,  vvhicji  has  been  too  much  shatter- 
ed for  re-erection,  was  employed  in  the  re- 
paration of  that  which  stands  in  the  Piazza 
di  Monte  Citorio.  It  is  probable  that  others 
nu^  hemfter  be  discovered  ift,  the  neigh- 
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Lorhood  of  an  Imperial  sepulchre,  or  amidst 
the  ruins  of  a  circus }  in  the  decoratioa 
of  which  edifices  they  seem  to  have  been 
principally  employed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  obelisks  are, 
that  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo ,  that  in  the 
centre  of  the  colonnade  of  S.  Peter's ,  and 
that  which  stands  in  the  square  of  St.  John. 
The  oDe  hefbre  S.  Peter's  stood  in  the  circus 
of  Nero,  that  is  a  few  hundred  paces  from 
its  present  site ,  and  was  removed  irom  the 
side  to  the  front  of  the  church  by  Sixtus 
Quintns.  It  is  a  sin^'le  piece  of  granite ,  aboat 
eighty  feet  in  length ,  and  with  its  pedestal 
and  the  cross  that  tops  it ,  rises  to  the  height 
of  an  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet.  The  two 
others  anciently  adorned  the  Circus  Maximus, 
and  were  thence  transported  by  the  above- 
mentioned  spirited  pontiS*  to  their  present 
situations.  That  in  the  Piazza  del  Pupolo  is 
ninety  feet  in  height,  including  its  cross  and 
pedestal.  Tliat  erected  near  St.  John  Lateran 
is  the  highest  of  the  obdisks ,  and  including 
the  ornaments  of  tbe  fountain  on  which  it 
reposes,  it  has  an  elevation  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
pavement.  The  monatnent  ia  Iteadoa  sup- 
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pnsaes  the  obelisks  in  elevation  \  but  its  shaft 
is  not  a  single  piece,  nor  is  it  of  Egjrptiaa 
graaite,  nor  is  it  inscribed  with  hieroglyplUoa< 

FOUNTAINS. 

From  the  obelisks  we  pass  to  the  fountains, 
because  thej  are  generally  emplojred  in  the 
decoration  of  the  same  squares,  and  some- 
times united ,  as  in  the  Piazza  Naoona  and 
at  St.  John  Lateran ,  to  set  each  other  off  lo 
more  advantage.  Three  only  of  the  ancient 
aqueduets  now  remain  to  supply  moderu 
Rome ,  and  yet  such  is  the  quantity  they 
convey ,  and  so  pure  the  sources  whence 
they  derive  it,  that  no  cily  can  boast  of  sRoh 
a  profusion  of  clear  and  salubrious  wa(««. 
Artificial  fountains  in  general  are  little  bettor 
than  ornamented  pumps,  vfhich  someUmes 
squirt  out  a  scanty  thread  of  water,  and 
sometimes  distil  only  a  fiew  dro|«  into  « 
muddy  haaiB.  Those  on  a  greater  scale  Bovr 
and  then  throw  up  a  column ,  or  ponr  a 
torrent  as  occasion  may  require ,  on  certain 
stated  days ,  or  fcr  the  amusement  of  soma 
^ajUngDishad  personage ;  and  then  subside  till 
a          au^lf  enables  them  to  renew  the 
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esliibititin.  Sui-h  an;  in  general  the  fountains 
and  onsc-;Kl€S  Ihiit  adorn  public  walks  and 
palace  gardens  ;  and  such  tlie  so  much  ce- 
Icbraled  vv.iter- works  of  St.  Cloud,  Marly, 
and  l^nrsa'dUs ;  inveniions  whicli  can  be  coa- 
sidercd  only  as  pretty  play- things  calculated, 
like  a  iheatricst  decoration  ,  to  act  an  occa" 
sioiial  part  and  to  furnish  a  momentary 
amusement;  but  too  insignificant  to  be  in- 
troduced into  tlie  resort  of  the  public,  or 
into  the  walks  of  princes ,  where  we  have 
reason  to  expect  solid  magaidcence  founded 
on  nature  and  reality. 

How  far  tlie  ancient  Romans  carried  this 
species  of  magnificence  we  may  easily  judgej 
when  we  consider  that  they  had  undoubtedly 
both  the  taste  and  the  materials  requisite  for 
it.  Their  aqueducts  which  supplied  tbem  with 
water  even  to  prodigality,  still  remain  strid- 
ing across  vallies ,  peiietratinj;  mountains,  and 
sweeping  over  immense  Plains,  till  they  meet 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  edifice  where 
they  united ,  and  whence  they  separated  to 
water  their  destined  quarters,  was  called 
Castellum ,  and  if  we  ma^  judge  by  that 
which  remains  (the  Porta  Maggiore)  was 
generally  a.  &l>ric  of  great  solidity  and  nag' 
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nificence,  and,  as  appears  from  the  ruins  of 
one  discovered  near  the  church  of  St.  Igna- 
tinS)  sometimes  cased  with  marble  and  adorn- 
ed with  marble  pillars.  The  nunaber  of  these 
towers  ancientlj,  as  well  as  of  the  foanlains 
springing  from  them,  irinst  have  been  pro- 
digious, as  Agrippa  alone,  if  we  may  believe 
Fliny,*  erected  one  hundred  and  thirt<r  of 
the  former,  and  opened  one  hundred  aad 
ftvG  of  the  latter,  and  adorned  them  with  three 
hundred  hrass  or  marUe  statuae.  Strabo  saya. 
that  snoh  a  gaaatity  of  water  was  introduced 
into  the  ^litj,  that  whole  rivers  seemed  to  flotr 
through  the  streets  and  down  the  sewtsa ,  so 
tliat  every  house  had  pyw  xai  cistenis  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  a  copious  and  perpetual  siip« 
ply.  The  modern' Romans  thou^  inferior  ia 
numbers  and  opulence  to  their  ancestors,, 
have  shewn  equal  taste  and  spmt  m  this 
respect,  and  deserve  a  just  euloglum,  not 
only  for. having  procured  an  abundance  of 
water,  hut  for  the  splendid  and  truly  im- 
ppvial  style  in  which  it  is  poured  furlh  fjr 
public  Tise  in  liie  diiTereiit  q  i:ii  lers  of  Lke 


*  Lib.  zxxri.  ^5. 
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tAlkf.  Almost  every  square  has  its  foonttiins , 
wd  almost  erery  fbonlaiQ  bas  some  par- 
tiBolarity  in  its  size,  form,  or'  sitoatioB,  to 
attract  atteation.  The  three  priDcipal  how- 
ever irill  suffice  to  give  tlie  reader  an  idea 
of  the  varie^  and  of  the  beau^  of  siu^ 
edifices,  eapeciaDj  as  I  have  dreadj  de- 
scribed one  or  tiro,  ahd  may  hereafter  call 
his  attenUoa  to  others  which  are  too  inti> 
mately  comiected  witii  the  objects  around 
them  to  be  taken  as  detached  pieces. 

The  Fomtana  PeUee,  in  the  Piatxa  dei 
1\srnum  on  the  Vimioal  MouiU  ,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  first,  because  first  erected.  It 
is  s^^pliad  by  the  Aqua  Claudia  drawn  from 
the  Alban  or  rather  Tusculan  hill3,and  convey- 
ed to  Rome  by  channels  nnder,  and  aqueducts 
above  ground;  some  of  which  are  ancient, 
some  moAtxa.  It  discharges  itself  through 
a  i>eok  nnder  an  Ionic  arcade  boitt  of  white 
stone,  and  £iced  with  marble.  It  Is  adorn* 
ed  by  several  gigantic  statues,  the  princi- 
pal fk  winch  represents  Moses  striking  the 
rock  whence  the  water  issuer.  On  the  one 
side,  Aaron  condncts  the  Israelites;  on  the 
other,  Gideon  leads  bis  chosen  soldiers  to 
the  brink  of  the  torrent;  below,  ibnr  lioBa« 
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two  of  nurible  and  tyro  of  banltes  atair- 
meated  with  hieroglyphics,  hang  over  the 
vMt  basin  u  if  in  haste-  to  dake  their  diinA. 
The  rastOratioD  of  this  noble  fountaia  and  the 
omaments  which  grace  it ,  are  owing  ta  the 
aj^lt  of  Sixtus  Qumlus,  and  it  bears  the 
name  of  Aequa  Felice,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  now  as  aac^ntly  peouliarif  wholesome . 

Weariy  opjK»ite,  but  beyxtnd  Ihe  Tiber 
aild  oQ  the  brbvr  of  the  ianicutum,  rises 
ad  atcade  ^uppdrted  hy  six  pillars  oi  gra- 
nite. Three  torrents  nuhtng  from  the  sum- 
diit  of  the  bill,  tumble  through  the  three 
prindpal  arches  this  arc^e,  and  S11  an 
iffimense  maible  basin  with  the  purest  water. 
Th6j  then  roll  dowli  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, tard  several  mills  as  they  descend,  and 
dupfdy  numberless  reservoirs  in  the  plain 
along  the  sides  of  the  river,  and  ctcb  be- 
yond it  in  the  Campus  Martina.  The  \iiAj 
situation  of  this  fountain  renders  it  a  cea^ 
sptcuous  object  to  all  the  opposite  hills  > 
The  trees  that  line  its  sides  and  wave  to 
the  eye  throngh  its  arches,  shed  an  unusual 
beauty  around  it;  and  the  immense  basin 
Trtiich  It  replenishes  giv^  it  the  appear-' 
mce,  not  «f  the  toiitrivaftce  of  buman  in' 
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■^eomljt  but  almost  the  creatian  of  en' 
diantment. 

la  the  Piaxza  di  Tnvi  (in  Triviis) 
tt  i^ugh  and  brokem.  rock ,  rises  a  palace 
a«lorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  sup-  ' 
ported  in  the  centre  by  Corinthiaa  pillars. 
It  is  ornamented  w.ith  itatoes  representing 
the  salubrity  and  fertilising  powers  <tf  the 
waters;  the  ben^cest  Naid  herself  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  among  thjem,  and  seej/ss 
to  behold  with  complacency  the  profiisioa 
of  her  springs.  In  the  middle  of  the  edi- 
fice between  the  columns,  under  a  rich  arch 
stands  Neptune  on  his  car,  in  a  majestic 
atlit&de  as  if  commanding  the  rocks  to  open 
before  and  the  waters,  to  swell  around  him. 
Two  sea-horses  conducted  by  two  Tritons 
drag  the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  emerg- 
ing from  the  caverns  of  the  rock ,  shake 
the  brine  from  thejr  mane^  while  the  obe- 
dient waves  burst  forth  in  torrents  on  all 
sides,  roar  down  the  clefts  of  the  crag, 
and.  form  a  sea  around  its  base.  In  the 
heats  of  summer  ihey  overflow  th^r  usual 
limits,  fill  the  whole  marble  concavitj  round 
the  fountain,  and  rise  to  a  level  with  ths 
Bguaiiej  where  after  soa^set  the  inhabitants 
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of  Ihe  neighboring  streets  assemble;  to  enjoy ' 
tbc  united  freshness  of  the  waters  and  of 
ihe  eteaing .  < 
Sucli  is  the  celebrated  Fontana  di  Tmn, 
the  noblest  work  of  the  kind  in  Rome , 
and  probably  the  most  magnificent  fountain 
in  the  world  .  The  basin  itself  is  of  white 
marble,  and  the  vast  enclosure  around  it 
is  Sagged  and  lined  with  marble  of  the  • 
same  cdlor.  A  flight  of  steps  of  white  marUe 
leads  down  to  this  basin,-  and  to  prevent 
accidents,  a  chata  supported  by  large  blocks 
of  granite  eocloses  the  exterit^  border.  I 
know  that  the  architectural  part  of  the 
Fontana  di  Trevl,  and  indeed  of  the  Ae<jua 
Paola  and  Acqua  Felice,  has  been  severely 
criticized;  and  in  candor  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  criUcism  is  in  many  respects  well 
founded:  for  inst-ance,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  elegance  and  lightness  of  the  Co- 
rintliian  or  Ionic  is  iU  adapted  to  the 
simplicity  of  a  fountain  where  Doric  wouldi 
be  mure  appropriate,  because  plainer,  aad 
more  solid.  It  will  be  admitted  also  that  tbew 
edifices  ara  broken  and  suJidivided  into  too. 
many  little  parta;  a  process  in  srchiteetare, 
at  in.  p«istiiig  and  in  got^t  dtametrisaU;; 
vol.  II.  a 
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opposite  lo  greatness  and  to  suLlimity.  In 
line,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  tlie  super- 
structure  is  in  all  three  too  massive  for  the 
order,  and  too .  much  encumbered  with  coats 
of  arms  and  olhep  supernumerary  decorations. 
TSet  notwithstanding  these  faults;  and  they 
are  not  inoonsiderable,  while  the  spectator 
sits  on  the  marble  border  of  the  basin,  and 
contemplates  the  elevation  of  the  columns 
the  maf^'uitude  of  the  edifices,  the  riidmess 
of  the  materials,  the  workmanship  of  the 
statues,  and  above  all,  the  deluge  of  waters 
poured  round  him,  the  defects  are  lost  in 
the  beauties  aud  criticism  subsides  ia  ad- 
min tm. 

I 

TOMBS. 

In  ancient  times  the  bodies  of  the  deceas- 
ed were  deposited  without  the  walls,  gene-  i 
rallj- along  the  most  frequented  road^,  where 
their  tombs  arose  at  intervals  and  under  va- 
rious forms ,  shaded  by  cypresses  and  other 
funereal  plants  and  eihibited  on  both  sides 
a  long  and  melancholy  border  of  sorrow  and 
of  mortality.  Few  persons  were  allowed  the 
]\<Hior  o£  b«Dg  juried  in  tba        or  in  tb« 
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C^piM Martins,  and  of  the  few  tombs  rais- 
ed within  its  sj^ace  daring  the  repablic ,  one 
only  remaios  in  a:  narrow  street,  tlie  Maeel- 
la  Aet  Co/vi,  noor  the  Ci^hdim  bill.  It  is  of 
a  solid  but  simple  fi>rm ,  and  itucribed  with 
the-  name  of  Gaiu*  Volitiehis  Kb^tu  y  and  a» 
the  <mlf  one  of  that  n^e  meotianed  iu  hi»< 
toty  is  distinguished  hf  no-  ImUiaatl  achieve- 
mrait ,  but  oaty  represoHted  M  a  pt^Hilar  tri- 
bune ,  it  is  difficult'  to-  diacover  the  miK«i  of 
the  honoraUe  exception. 

Under  the  Emperors,  eortun  iliurtrioa* 
persons  were  ^owed  tombs  in  Aa  Gsminu. 
Martins ,  or  iu  its  neif^dmrhood';  and  tbeav 
montunental  edifices  at  length  swelled  into- 
riuperb  mausoleums,  and  beoame  some  of  tfacK 
most  majestic  ornaments  <^tfae  eifcr.  Of  these- 
tbe  two  principal  were  the  septiTclucs'  of  Au>> 
guBtus  and  of  Adrim,  and  ritkou{^  bo& 
belong  to  fh«  ruins-  of  amueati  Rome  and 
have  already  been  aUuded  to ,  jtt  tm  (hej 
sUII  form ,  erOB  though  sbatterad'  i^d  disfi*- 
gnred,  two  yerjr  conspicoons  features^ in  the 
modem-  city,  the-  reader  may  expaa  ti  more 
detailed  description:  of  them. 

The  best  and  indeed  ti»  only  aoeient  ac- 
count of  the  fiwmn-  mmmaiat  ^enaaiwdad 
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by  way  of  emiaence  the  Mausoleum,  is  given 
]>j  Strabo,  who  represeats  it  as  a  pendent 
garden  raised  on  lofty  arches  of  white  sloiie, 
planted  with  evergreen  shrubs,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point  crowned  with  the  statue  of 
Augustus.  In  the  vault  beneath  lay  the  re~ 
nuuns  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  family;  at 
the  entrance  stood  two  Egyptian  obelisks  i 
round  i  arose  an  extensive  grove  cut  into 
tralks  and  alleys.  Of  this  mooutnent,  the  two 
inner  walls  which  supported  the  whole  mass, 
and  the  spacious  vaults  under  which  reposed 
the  imperial  ashes ,  still  remain  ;  a  work  of 
great  solidity  and  elevation.  Hence  it.  is  seen 
at  a  considerable  distance  and  continues  still 
a  grand  and  striking  object.  The  platform  on 
the  top  was  for  a  considerable  time  employ- 
e  l  as  a  garden  ,  and  covered  as  origiually 
with  shrubs  and  flowers.  It  is  now  convert- 
ed into  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  and  surrounded 
with  seals  and  benches,  where  the  spectators 
may  enjoy  in  safety  the  favorite  amusement 
of  bull-baiting.  We  attended  at,  this  exhibi- 
tion ;  in  which  not  dogs  only  but  men  act 
as  assailants  ,  and  we ,  thought  it  aldiDugli 
conducted  with  as  miichpreeaation,  and  even 
hiuaaoitjp  as  it  is  .susceptiide  of,  too  dan- 
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.geroris  to '  MiMise  penons  not  acciKtomfld  to 
<Rt4nBplate  haii^breadtb!^«lj^iTbii» -edifice 
(^it'^tite  Reservation  to  agt.iiilipiyfl.B  has  boea 
•tr{{t^  of  its  marHe  ^,jilitjii^i^yv'%nd 
tf  f»%ternal  and  i 
^t^jjonged  snccessivii 
^erh^U,  and  is  still  ^tt 
perty.  Such  a  monument  ^  afte^Iuaii^'Bl 
so  ihany'  ohanees^  <>f  rttia'^-tH^ht  net-to 'be 
neglected.  €iotemment*dtoidd-paidtase  it, 
should  diseiagage  it-from  the  petty-  baSdiDga 
tliat  crowd  anmnd-  it  and  coMeal  its  form 
and  magnittlde;  idunild'caseit  anew  with  Tt- 
barline  stotte  itnd  devote  it  nadec  bobm  fam 
'or  o&er  to  'poMie  olffity.'Thas'  some  portion 
of  its  former  splendor  might  be' restored, 
and  its  fiitnre  existt^  secored  "  &p  as 
hnman  foresi^t' can 'extend  lis  io&a«ace. 

The  Emperor  Hadridi  wlui  ddi|^ded  in 
architectare  and  magmficeneej  determined  to 
rival ,  or  more  probaMy  to  sntpasii ,  the 
splendor  of  Augustus's  twnb and  erected  « 
mausoleuai  which  JSrom  its  siae  and  solidity 
was  called  Moles  BadrUmi.  As  the  Cainpus 
Martius  was  already  crovmed  wfth'tombs,tem- 
pies  and  th^tres ,  he  selected  'for  its'  sit^  a 
spot  on  the  oppoute  baidt  *of  thfe  rim,  M 
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the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Monat  ;  where  on  a 
vast  quadrangular  platform  of  solid  store  he 
raised  a  lofty  circalar  edifice  snrronodied  bf 
twen^our  pillars  of  a  beaati&l  kind  of  wlute 
marble  tinged  with  purple.  The  thblus  or 
continuation  of  the  inner  >vall  formed  a  Mk 
coad  story  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters  i  a 
dome  surmounted  by  a  cone  of  brass  crown- 
■eA.  the  whole  ftbric  and  gave  to  it  the  ap- 
^arance  of  a  most  majestic  temple.  To  ia- 
■crease  its  splendor ,  four  statues  occupied 
!the  four  comers  «f  the  platform ,  twenty- 
four  adorned  the  portico  and  occupied  the 
intsrvals  l>etween  the  colunnw ;  mi  equal  nuot- 
.has  rcne  above  the  entablature ;  and  a  pra- 
jKHtional  aeriea  oconpied  the  oicbea  of '  &e 
•econd  atorr  lietween  tfao  pUaOars .  It  is  '  sor- 
perflnmu  ta  mbsbrra  tiut  tKe  ~wiuAe  Mttic 
was  cased  mth  maiUe ,  or  that  tha  atatues 
were  the  wwfci  the  beat  anaateta ;  lUid 
it  is  dmoat  unnecestary  to  add  that  this  me- 
Bumeat  was  eonudered  as  the  nohleti  eep^l- 
ehcal  edifice  «T«r  erected ,  and  One  «f  the 
proudest  acnaments  of  Koine  ^  even  when 
ahe  shone  ib  bU  -her  imperial  magnificence.  - 
Tet  the  glery  af  tikis  raausateom.was  traa- 
utory }  its  matehlims  beauty  claimed  in  vain 
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the  attention  of  absent;  Emperors  ;  tlte  genius 
of  Hadrian ,  tlie  raaaes  of  the  virtuous  An- 
tonini ,  names  so  dear  to  the  Roniin  ivorld, 
pleaded  in  vain  for  its  tpresefVStion.  Tl^e- 
lutod  of  tim^  daily  defaced  ite  Mtiaments , 
the  zeal,  of  Honoriiu  Btrtp(>ed  it  <ff  its  piUan, 
4nd  tlie  military  sfcltl  Sdisarins  turned  it 
idto  a  tempaniry  foilKss.  The  necessity 
sBch  a  iHxrtedtioB  became  from  this  period 
daily  •mus^  Tiailte.  Threatened  first  by  the 
Lombards,  then  by  the  G^'man  EmpHon, 
and  in  the  progress  of  time  liy  its  own  In^sa 
nobles ,  the  goTemment  nw  the  necurify 
of  seouring  a  permanent  post,  and.  .faaad 
none  move  defensible  by  situation  and  by 
structure  -than  the  Moles  Hadriani,  whieh 
commands  the  river  ,  and  from  its  internal 
Botidky  mi^t  defy  all  the  ancient  means  «f 
assault.  The  pnrla  thcs'efiare  flut  remain,  are 
such  as  W«rt  ladi^ted  to  tlus  purpoae  j  lljat 
h  {tart  «f  its  bateiwnt  <ii  ^tfismi  aitd  ji- 
-most  tbe  wbole  'tlic  centeid  •i^'aiUr  buld- 
ing,  tbtnlgh  «lrippe9  of  ksawrbtos^  its  pS- 
lat-s ,  its  MOnlBS;  aod  il§  cone.  Tbe  marblts 
disappeared  al  lati  wly  aea ,  Jmin^  beec 
employed  in  Mlier  JmiMingB,  oriconvetrled 
into  iinft  «nd  used  as  aomt.  Th»  f(H|is 
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were  transported  to  St.  Paul's  fuorl  delle 
mura.  and  still  adorn  its  n»Te ;  the  statues  de- 
spised Id  a  barbarous  age  were  tumbled  to 
the  ground  ,  wedged  into  the  wall  ,  or 
hurled  as  missile  weapons  against  the  assai- 
lants. Some  few  have  been  discovered  in  tbe 
neighborhood ;  the  greater  part  may  possiUy 
still  lie  buried  amidst  the  ruins.  The  brazen 
cone  or  pine-apple  stands  in  a  garden  en- 
closed in  one  of  the  squares  of  the  Vatican 
palace ;  and  the  sarcophagus  ,  in  which  the 
!  ashes  of  Hadrian  were  deposited  ,  is  snid  to 
be  one  of  the  two  now  placed  in  the  Corsini 
chapel  of  St.  John  Lateran.  la  the  coarse  of 
time  various  bastions,  ramparts,  and  out- 
works have  been  added  to  the  orignaal  bnild- 
ing  ;  several  houses  for  soldiers,  provisions, 
'  magazines,  etc.  are  raised  around;  and  some 
very  considerable  edifices  containing  spacious 
apartments  ,  have  been  erected  on  the  solid 
■  mass  of  the  sepulchre  itself.  It  takes  its  pre- 
sent name  Castel  S.  Angela  from  its  desti- 
nation ( it  is  the  citadel  of  Rome  )  and  from 
a  bronze  statue  of  an  ai^l  standing  ^tti  ex- 
tended wings  on  its  summit. 

Whilie  speaJting  of  these  monuments  of  an- 
ei^t  magufioeaoe ,  it  is  impossilde  not  to 
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mention  the  Septizonium  of  Severus  ,  and  not 
to  regret  its- destruction  ;  as  it  Imd  sur\ived 
the  diusters'  of;  Home ,  ami  suffered  less  du- 
ring the  barbarous  ay(\slhan  most  other  pub- 
lic ecliPices.    It  stood  at        fuot  of  tlic  P*- 


latiiie  Mount 

near   t.lit!  Ciis'us    Scauii  lhat 

;junt  Celius,  and  the  spot  where 

110 \v 'stands 'u 

le  convent  of  Si,   Gregory.  It 

was  bi.i!(  in 

tlie  roEjn  of  a  pyi'arnid ,  and 

coiisisLod  of  s 

cvco  porticos  or  temples  sup- 

ported  by  pilJi 

irs  of  the  finest  marbles,  rising 

iHier  and  towering  to  a  prodi- 

gious  elevatioi 

1.   Tlirce  stories  remauied  cn- 

lire  at  so  late 

a  period  as  the  reign  of  Sixtus 

Quintus,  «vho 

ordered  the  pillars  to  be  eod- 

veved  to  St. 

Peter's,  which  fie  was  Iheu 

hmldinii,  ;did 

the  remaining  part  of  Ihe 

stiuoluic  to 

be    demolished.    It  would  be 

i;^ratefiil  to  accuse  a  Pope,  to 

vvJiom    tlie  y 

vorld  owes  the   dome    of  St. 

Peter's,  of  want  of  taste;  or  to  suspect  a  so- 
Tereif^n  ,  to  whom  modern  Rome  is  indebt- 
ed for  half  her  beauty ,  of  indifference  lo 
her  antiquities  ;  yet  we  eatmot  but  lament 
the  loss  of  the  Septizonium ,  ^hich  had 
resisted  the  agency  of  so  many  destructive 
'  causes,   and  .vfhith   vrbetlifir  .  ^(ire  or  is 
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niins  must  hare  preaeolfld  a  most  a§toiusli- 
ing  di^lay  of  trcliiteetuial  ^aa^tau. 

But,  alas )  all  the  monumenU  of  Ronun 

magnificence ,  all  the  remaios  of  Grecian 
taste,  so  dear  to  tlie  artists,  to  the  his- 
toi'iau ,  to  the  antiquary ,  all  deppiid  on 
the  will  of  an  arbitrary  sovcreidjii ,  and  that 
will  is  influenced  too  often  hy  intcrnst  or 
vanity,  by  a  nopliew,  ar  a  sycophant.  Is 
a  new  palace  to  he  eroded  for  the  reception 
of  an  upstart  family?  The  Coliseum  is  strip- 
ped to  furnish  materials.  Does  a  foreign 
minisler  wis]i  to  adorn  the  bleak  walls  of 
a  nnrthern  castle  with  antiques?  The  tem- 
ples of  Theseus  or  Minerva  must  be  dis- 
mantled, and  the  works  of  Phidias  or  of 
Traxitclcs  torn  from  the  shattered  frieze.  That 
9  decrepit  uncle  absorpt  in  the  relijjious  duties 
of  his  age  and  station,  should  listen  to  the 
sni,'^estioos  of  an  interested  nepliew  is  na- 
tural, and  that  an  oriental  despot  should  un- 
dervalue the  master-piei^es  of  Grecian  art 
is  to  he  expected;  thouf^h  in  both  cases  the 
consequences  of  such  weakness  are  much  to 
be  lamented;  but  tliat  the  minister  of  a  oa- 
tioa  famed  far  its  knowledge  of  the  laoguage 
and  its  veneratioii  for  the  moDummts.  of 
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ancient  Greece  ,  should  have  been  the  promp- 
ter .md  the  deslroyer  is  almost  mcredible. 
Such  rnpacity  is  a  crime  against  all  ages  and 
all  generations  ;  it  deprives  the  past  of  tlie 
trophies  of  their  genius  and  the  title  deeds 
of  their  fame  :  the  present  of  the  strongest 
inducements  to  exertion,  the  noblest  extibi- 
tions  that  curiosity'  can  contemplate;  and  the 
future  of  the  master-pieces  of  art,  the  mo- 
dels of  imitation.  To  guard  against  the  repe- 
tition of  such  depredations  is  the  wish  of 
every  man  of  genius,  the  duty  of  every  man 
m  power,  and  the  common  mterest  cf  every 
milUed  stdtoa.*  .      .  - 


*  How  mucli  more  honoraUc  ffoutil  it  hare 
been  to  thi;  English  natioD,  If  lis  niitULer  st 
Conilaniiaoplehad  eioplojed  Ibe  iufluence  which 
be  then  enjoyed  in  proiectiog  tbc  A.lheDiaD  re^ 
uaina  againtt  the  ignoranpe  and  the  avarice  of 
the  Turkish  troops  in  the  citadel,  bj  procurieg 
•B  order  to  encloM  and  .preserve  t&eie  admired 
monumenU.:  an  order  wbicb,  migbt  bare  been 
proDorei  with  ai  mach  fadlity,  aniT  enforced 
with  u  little  expenco  the  permission  to  de- 
ftce  tbeiu. 
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■  Of  the  tomb  of  Cestius  I  have  already 
spoken ,  and  of  some  without  the  walls  I  may 
speak  hereafter.  At  present  we  shall  pass 
from  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Rome 
to  the  palaces  of  her  modern  nobles ,  which 
now  rise  thick  around  them  on  all  sides, 
and  almost  eclipse  their  iaded  splendor. 

PALACES 

■  In  the  first  place  the  roader  iiiiist  ob- 
serve,'that  the  appellation  of  palane  in 
ANne  sod  indeed  in  all  the  towns  in  Il.-tly, 
is  taken  in  a  much  more  extensive  sense 
than  that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
employ  itj  and  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  luan- 
■wioxa  of  the  rich  and  the  noble  of  every 
description .  It  follows  that  many  edifices 
bear  this  name,  which  in  the  eyes  of  an 
englishman  would  scarcely  seem  to  deserve 
it;  and  of  course  ve  may  infer  that  many 
among  these  palaces  of  Rome  do  not  perhaps 
merit  the  trouble  of  u  visit,  and  much  less 
the  honor  of  a  description.  I  will  venture 
to  add  that  the  ist  greatest  part  of  these 
mansions  are  less  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
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ternal  architenture,  than  for  their  size  and 
interior  decorations;  a  remark  which  I  think 
applicable  in  particular  tii  the  pontifical  pa- 
laces of  the  Qulrinal  {Monte  Cavallo)  and 
the  Vatican .  The  external  walls  of  these 
palaces  are  plastered  ,  while  the  windows 
and  decorations  with  the  angles  and  cornices 
only  appear  to  he  of  stone.  Even  the  orna- 
ments of  the  most  splendid,  such  as  the  Bar- 
berini,  Odescalchi  and  Warnese,  are  confined 
to  pilasters  or  half  pillars;  a  mode  of  deco- 
ration rich  indeed  and  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the  detached 
column  and  the  pillared  portico.  Ornanient 
it  is  true  must  he  subservient  to  utility, 
and  in  streets  where  space  is  wanting,  the 
Open  gallery  and  .spacious  colonnade  must 
be  resigned,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
decorations  more  compact  although  less 
stately.  However  the  extent  and  elevalioa 
of  the  principal  palaces,  may  perhaps,  be 
considered  a  compensation  for  the  absence 
of  grand  architectural  ornaments,  as  they 
undoubtedly  give  them  a  most  princely 
and  magnificent  appearance  .  At  all  events 
'  the  spaoouB  coiuts  and  porticos  wKhia , 
the  vast  halls  and  lofty  apubaenti  mtk 
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Llie  pillars,  the  marbles ,  the  statues,  and 
tlie  paintiDgs  that  fumisii  and  adorn  them 
in  such  profusion,  place  many  of  Ihe  Roman 
palaces  oil  a  level  or  rather  raise  them 
far  above  the  royal  residcaccs  of  the  most 
power/'ul  princes  beyond  the  Alps . 

Some  of  our  Eiij^lish  travellers  complain 
of  a  want  of  ncaLiiess  and  general  clean- 
liness in  these  palaces.  Tliis  complaint  may 
probably  be  well  founded,  but  it  is  appli- 
cable to  most  of  the  palaces  on  the  con- 
tinent, as  welt  as  to  those  in  Italy;  and 
we  may  ranfje  far  and  wide  I  believe,  before 
vvc  discover  Lhat  minute  and  perpetual  at- 
(ention  to  cleaidiness  in  every  aparlmeni, 
and  in  every  article  of  furniture ,  which 
prevdils  in  every  mansion  in  Ei)f,'liind)  from 
the  palace  to  tlie  coltafjo,  and  forms  such 
B  distinguishing  feature  of  the  nalional  cha- 
racter. In  this  respect,  however,  the  Ro- 
mans are  not  infi^'ior  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  or  of  Vienna ;  nor  can  a  traveller 
without  fastidious  delicacy  find  any  very  just 
cause  of  complaint. 

It  has  been  again  objected  to  ftomaii  pa- 
lacei,  that  their  nMgirificence  is  confined 
to  the  sUt«  i^rtioeitta,  while  the  ranatix- 
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ing  rooms,  even  those  inhabked  by  the 
family  itself,  remain  unfurnislied,  neglected 
and  comfortless ,  To  this  It  may  be  an- 
swered tiiat  the  words  furniture  and  comfort 
convey  a  very  different  meaning  in  nortliem 
and  soutliern  climates ;  in  tlie  former  the 
object  is  to  retain  heat ;  in  the  lat- 
ter to  ex<:Jude  it ;  the  prerautions  taken 
for  [he  one  are  diametrically  contrary  to 
those  employed  for  the  other  ;  and  the  car- 
peted floor,  the  soft  sofa,  the  well  closed 
door,  and  the  blazing  fire,  all  so  essential 
to  the  comfort  of  an  Englishman,  excite 
ideas  of  heat  and  oppression  in  the  mind 
of  an  Italian ,  who  deiif.his  in  bi  k-k  or 
marble  floors ,  in  cold  seals,  in  windows 
and  doors  tliat  adcuit  a  circulation  of  air  , 
and  in  chimiiies  formed  lallier  la  ventilate 
than  warm  the  apailmenl.  Damask  tapestiy, 
hangings,  paintings,  and  statues  are,  it  is 
true,  confined  in  Italy,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  to  the  state  rooms;  but  the  other 
parts  of  their  houses  did  not  appear  to  me 
neglected;  and  1  think  I  Iwve  seen  in  the 
third  or  fourth  stories  of  the  Braschi  and 
JBorg&ese  palacesj  i^rtments  fitted  up  .in  .a 
manner  which  even  an  Eoglidtinan  would 
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call  neat  and  almost'  elegant .  MoreoTer, 
seyeral  palaces  are  inhabited  hj  families 
once  opulent,  but  now  reduced,  and  con- 
sequently unequal  to  the  expence  of  keep- 
ing  such  vast  edifices  in  repair,  and  of 
sLipportiiJg  the  magnificence  of  many  princely 
oparlments.  The  French  invasion  has  conside- 
rably increased  the  number  of  such  distressed 
families;  and  ocrasiuncd  the  degradation  of 
many  a  noble  mansion.  The  neglected  and 
ruinous  appearances  occasioned  by  such  cau- 
ses we  may  iament  Imt  cannot  censure. 

To  the  cause  of  dilapidation  just  men- 
tioned, we  may  add  another,  perhaps  more 
effectual,  and  that  is  the  absence  and  total 
indifference  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune that  some  of  the  most  noble  palaces  and 
villas  in  Home  belong  to  families  now  raised 
to  sovereign  power.  Thns  the  Palazzo 
Farnese  is  the  property  of  the  king  of 
Naples  ,  that  of  Medici  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Both  these  edifices,  after 
having  been  stripped  of  all  their  valuable 
ornaments,  their  marbles,  their  statues,  their 
paintings,  were  abaodoned  to  the  care  of  a 
few  half— starved  servontc,  and  are  novr 
scarcely  preserved  from  feUilig  iota  rnia. 
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Tiie  fiiniitiire  of  .the  Medicean  palBce  or 
Tiila  vna  vxtamyeA  to  Florence ,  Uiat  of 

-the  FamesiaD  to. Naples;  and  the;  £>nn  in 

'  both  places  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
respective  collections.  From  the  latter  were 
taken  tlie  Hetenles  and  ttie  celebrated  groupe 
called  tbe  I'oro  Pamesei  from  the  former 

'the  Venus  of  Medicis-I  need  mention  no 
more.  It  is  not  mj  intention,  nor  is  it 
aatthnajUlB  to  my  general  plan,  to-,  deicribe 
in  detail  the  Iteanties  of  every  pdace..  To 

-  point'  ont  tbe  principal  ftatores  of  a  Saw 
of  tiie  most  celebrated  ie<Sftl!8a  of  this  kind 
wiH  .be  tdXkj  suffident. 

The  Doria  ^palace  in  the  Carta  .presents 
three  vast  fronts;  contains  a  spacious  cimrt 
adorned  with  a.  public  portico  all  aronnd . 
The  staircase  is  supported  b^  eight  pillars 
of  orienSS  grA^  and  condocts  to  a  mag- 
nificent gallcay   that  occupies    the  .  four 

.sides  of  the  'eonrt,  and^^tb  several  tt^otiir 
ing  ^rartmenEs  is  filled  witb  picttttes  ot  the 
bluett' estimation.      .  - 

The  Palazao  RaspoU  is  ranarkable  fiir  its 
stairctue,  supposed  to  be  tfae^QoUest  in 
Rome.— It  .consists  of  four,  flights  of  thirty 
steps  eacb;  eaoh  step  consists'  of  a  single 
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piece  of  marble  near  ten  feet  long,  and 
more  than  two  broad:  it  is  adorned  wltU 
antique  statues;  and  the  walls  of  two  noble 
galleries,  to  wliich  it  conducts,  are  covered 
with  pictures. 

The  Orsini  pnlac.e  owes  Ihe  elevation  which 
rende/s  it  remarkable  to  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
collus,  oQ  whose  foundations,  vaults,  and 
collected  ruins ,  it  rises  on  a  lofty  emlneace. 

The  Palazzo  Giusliniani  stands  on  Nero's 
baths,  and  is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
statues  and  colnmns  pxiracted  from  their 
nuns.  This  collection,  once  reported  to  con- 
tain above  fifteen  hundred  antique  figures , 
has,  I  fear ,  been  much  diminished  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war> 

The  Palazzo  jiUieri  is  a  detached  edifice 
forming  a  square,  and  presenting  four  fronts, 
all  set  off  vrith  architectaral  decorations. 
Two  courts,  a  handsome  portico,  and  several 
noble  apartments,  glowing  with  the  rich  tints 
i£  Claude  Larram,  enlbellish' the  interior. 
'  The  &otastic  architecture  of  the  p&Iace  of 
Citciaporci ,  ia  wbidi  GiuHo  Romano  seems 
to  have  allowed  his  talent  to  amuse  itself  in. 
singularity,  may  deserve  a  transient  visit. 

The  residence  of  ChrUtiaa  Queen  of  Swe- 
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den  hu  givea  aa  odditiooal  lintre  to  tbe 
Conuii  palace  Kasarkable  in  iudf  fat  ita 
magnitiide,  'fiunitare,  gatdeas  ,  and  aupcrb 
library.  The  library,  wiUi.the  collectku  of 
print*  dnaexed  to  it,  is  said  to  liavs  ooc* 
ooatuned  near  four  hundred  thansaad-vo- 
■Iwnes.  The  gaoden  raaf  along,  and  almmt 
reaches  the  sammit  of  the  Jaoiculum.  Botb 
the  library  and  the  garden  are  open  to  the 
pablie,  who  may  range  throngh  the  apart- 
meotg  of  the  one;  and  as  they  wttoder  otm 
the  other  may  -  enjoy  a  complete  viefr  of 
-Rome  extended  over  the  t^posite  failla;  a 
view  as  classical  a«  it  is  beautibi,  hecuMl 
remai  ked  and  celebrated  in  dosne  tiaWK 

Juli  jugera  paaca  Martial]*, 

Hunis  HesperidiiRi  bettiora, ' 

Loqgo  JaDioali  faga  racniiifcwt. 

Lati  oi^litMii  snimiiieM  tMams; 

£t  iplimus  modico  lumore  vertex  ■ 

Coolo  pcrfruilur  sereuiora 

Et,  curvas  nebula  tegente  rallei) 

Solas  luce  nltet  pecuiiari  : 

Paris  leniter  adtinjvenlur  .nslris 

Celsae  culmina  dclicala  vi!l.-ie. 

HIdc  leptem  dominos  videre  matiles, 

£t  totaih  licel  aeitimare  Romany. 

-  Martial.  Uh.  it:  lep.  xlij;. 
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Opposite  is  one  of  the  Faraestan  palaces 
Trhich,  thaiigli  in  the  middle  of  the  Strada 
Longara,  is  sutiietimes  called  l^illa  Famt~ 
aiana.  It  has  ia  reality  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  villa,  as  its  gardens  are  ex- 
tensive, and  border  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
The  interior,  though  unfurnished  and  ne- 
glected (it  belongs  to  the  King  of  Naples) 
yet  still  interests  and  will  continue  to  attract 
the  curious  traveller,  till  thfe  splendid  scenes 
wbicli  the  genius  of  Raffaello  has  shed 
on  tlie  walls  and  ceilings  shall  vanish,  and 
the  Loves  and  Graces  that  now  smile  and 
sport  on  all  sides ,  shall  melt  away ,  and 
lose  their  airy  forms  in  the  damp  vapors 
that  too  often  brood  around  them. 

From  the  villa  we  naturally  pass  to  the 
Palazzo  Fartiese,  This  edifice  occupies  one 
side  of  a  handsome  square  adorned  with 
two  fouDtains.  It  was  planned  and  its  con- 
struclion  directed  by  the  best  architects , 
and  principally  by  Michael  Angelo :  its  apart- 
ments were  painted  by  the  first  artists,  and 
chiefly  by  Donisnichino  and  Anaibal  Ca~ 
racci.  It  is  of  immetise  size  and  elevation, 
and  on  the  whole  is  considered  as  the  noblest 
pidacfl  in  ftoote.  TweUve  masaive  pilkrs  of 
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Egyptian  granite  support  the  yestibule;  three 
ranges  of  arcades  rise  one  above  the  ether 
roHB)}  a  spacious  conrt,  aad  suites  of  nohle 
apartments  open  at  every  door ,  and  follow 
each  other  in  endless  succession.  The  tra- 
veller contemplates  so  much  magnificence 
'with  surprise  and  delight  ^  but  he  learns 
with  regret  that  it  is  founded  upon  wanton 
depredation.-  the  Farnesian  palace  shines  with 
the  plundered  fragments  of  tho  Coliseum. 

The  Palazzo  Costaguli  indifferent  in  every 
other  respect,  has  the  walls  of  its  apartments 
adorned  by  the  haads  of  the  first  masters; 
Albano,  Domenichino,  Guercino,  etc-  have 
all  displayed  their  matchless  powers  in  its 
dccuralions,  and  thus  given  it  a  reputation 
to  which  its  size  and  architecture  could  never 
liave  raised  it.  Some  share  in  a  similar  ad- 
TSDtage  added  to  great  magnitude,  distin- 
guishes the  Palazzo  Mattel. 

The  Palazzo  Borghese  is  a  superb  edifice, 
remarkable  for  its  extent,  its  p.>rticos,  its 
granite  columns,  its  long  suite  of  apartments, 
its  paintings  and  antiques;  and  still  more 
distinguished  by  a  certain  well -supported 
naguitireace  that  pervades  evei'y;  part,  and 
gisM  Uk  wbake  omAioa  bom.  the  grounA 
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liDor  to  the  atllo  ,  ati  appciirnuce  of  neatneis, 
order,  and  opulence.  It  may  be  added  viith 
justice,  that  the  illustrious  family  to  whieh 
the  palace  belongs,  has  been  long  and  de- 
servedly celebrated  for  taste,  and  ibr  ma- 
gnilicence  directed  by  order  and  regularity. 
— «  Maneant  ea  fata  Nepotes!  i> 

In  an  antichamber  of  tlie  Palazzo  Spada, 
stands  llie  celebrated  statue  of  Pompey;  at 
llie  foot  of  which  Caesai'  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen.  The  history  of  this  statue  de- 
serves to  be  inserted.  It  was  first  placed 
during  Pompey's  life,  ui  the  senate  honse 
which  he  had  erected;  and  when  that  edifice 
was  shut  up,  it  was  raised  by  order  of 
Augustus  oil  a  double  arch  or  gateway  of 
marble ,  opposite  the  grand  entrance  of 
Pompey's  theatre.  It  was  thrown  down,  or 
fell ,  during  the  convulsion  of  the  Gothic 
wars,  and  for  many  ages  it  lay  buried  in 
the  ruins.  It  was  at  length  discoTOTed,  I 
believe  ,  fdiout  tlie  begioning  of  the  serea- 
teendi'Ceatury,  in  a  partition  wall  between 
two  honaes.  After  some  altercalioD,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  two  houses  agreed  to  cut 
the  statue  asunder,  and  to  divide  the  mariile; 
when  ,  ftatuoBtely .  the   Cardiaal  &  Spadtf 
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heard  the  circumsUoce,  and  by  a  timely 
purchase  prevented  the  BCCompliaLmeiit  of 
the  harbiirous  a^reemeat,  and  the  desbufitioD 
of  one  of  the  most  mteresUng  remnsnts  of 
Roman  antiquity.  ■ 

■  Another  danger  awaited  Ponipcy's  statue 
at  a  much  later  period,  and  from  an  uncs- 
pected  quarter.  While  the  French  occupied 
Rome  in  the  years  1798-99,  ec.  they  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  Coliseum  a  temporary 
theatre,  were  they  acted  various  republican 
pieces  for  the  amusement  of  the  army , 
and'  far  the  improvement  of  such  Romans 
as  might  be  disposed  to  fraternize  with  themi 
and  adopt  tlieir  principles,  f^oltaire's  Bru- 
tus was,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  a  faTO> 
rite  tragedy ;  and  in  order  to  give  it  more 
effect,  it  was  resolved  to  transport  the  very 
statue  of  Pompey,  at  the  feet  of  which  the 
dictator  had  fallen ,  to  the  Coliseum,  and  to 
erect  it  on  the  stage.  The  colossal  size  of  the 
statue  and  its  extended  arm,  rendered  it  difE- 
cult  to  displaceitj  the  arm  was  therefore  sawed 
off  for  die  conveyance,  and  put  on  agaiu  at 
Hie  Coliseuoi;  and  on  the  second  removal 
o£  Htfr-atatue,  it  was  agaia  taken  off,  aod 
agaia  replaced  «l  tho  BtUaMo-  Spada-fi 
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So  friendly  to  Pompey  was  the  republican 
enthusiasm  of  t)ie  French  !  So  favorable  to 
the  arts  and  antiquities  of  Home  is  their 
Love  of  Liberty  ! 

The  Palazzo  Barberini,  besides  tis  paint- 
ings, its  statues  and  ils  vast  extent ,  pos- 
sesses a  noble  library,  wliicli,  on  certain 
days  in  every  week,  is  open  to  the  public; 
a  species  of  patriotic  magnificence  wliictt 
compensates  whatsoever  architectural  de- 
fects critics  may  discover  in  the  exterior 
of  this  palace  . 

I  shall  conclude  this  enumeration  of  pit- 
laces  with  the  Palazzo  Colonna,  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
distinguished  families  in  Rome,  ennobled  by 
its  heroic  achievements,  and  immortiitized  by 
the  friendship  and  the  verses  of  Petrarca. 

Gloriofi  ColoDDi,  m  cui  s'  appoggia 
Nostra  iperaoiB,  e  '1  gran  Dome  LatioOf 
Ch'  ancor  ncn  torat:  ia\  vero  cimiDO 
L' ira  di  Giove  per  TeDiom  piogi;<a. 

Part.  1,  Sunrtto 


•  The  pTPntmt  Prtace  Cjlonna  ntev'i).*  iho  tilJo, 
aad  supports  tha  «baiaBier  «f  ui  old  AomaB  S»> 
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The  exteriw  of  thb  liiaiutoii  is  iactiflfe- 
rent;  bat  its  extent,  its  vast  courts  its 
gardens,  ajid  its  furniture,  are  worthy  the 
rank  and  digmty  of  its  prppi^tor.  Its  li- 
brary is  spacious  andwcU  filled;  its  staircase 
is  linied  witli  stntoes;  and  its  apartments 
are  filled  witli  paintings  by  tbe  first  mas- 
ters; bnt  its  principfi  and  -cliaracteristic 
feature  is  its  hall,  or  rather  gidlery,  a  most 
msgnificent  apartment,  of  mor&  than  two 
faoodred  and  twenty  feet  in  length ,  and 
forty  in  breadth ,  supported  by  CoiinUuui 
f  iUois,  and  pilasters  of  beaatifiil  yellow  mar- 
ble, (giallo  andco)  and  adorned  on  Ihe  sides, 
.and  vaulted  ciekng  with  painUngs  and  gild- 


Ihe  invaders  of  hia  country;  ani!  when  obliged 
to  yield ,  ho  submilicd  with  dignily,  without  de- 
scending lo  any  mean  compliance.  Though  almost 
ruined  by  (he  ciaclions  of  llie  French,  and  by 
Ihe  iubsequeol  iiijuslice  of  the  Neapolitan  Go- 
verameiil,  and  obliged  lo  sell  net  only  his  pic- 
tures ,  but  even  the  uten«i)«  of  hh  kitcben  ,  bo 
yet  had  the  public  tpirit  to  present  the  Pope 
with  ■  itate-coach  and  lix  horses,  to  enable  him 
to  entor  ]|toiiie  wilb  beoomiDg  digniij. 

TOL.  II.  3 
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ing8  iatermiDgled;  so  lhat  it  presenl.s ,  on 
tlie  whole ,  a  sceae  of  splendor  and  beautj 
setdom  equalled  even  in  Italy.  * 


'  Of  the  Roman  palacei)  manj  of  wbich  have 
been  erected  hy  the  nepliews  or  relations  of  dif- 
ferent Popes,  Gibbon  tpeaki  with  admiration,  bat 
witb  severe  MDion.  « They  are, »  says  he, 
(oh.  71),  ■  ihs  moit  costly  monitments  «f  ele- 
gance aad  serritude;  the  perfect  arti  of  archU 
tocturc,  painling,  and  sculpture, have  been  proi- 
tiluied  in  ihcir  service,  and  iheir  galleries  and 
garitcni  »Te  decoraied  with  the  most  precious 
works  of  aHUifiiily  which  laste  or  vanity  has 
prciiipled  llielH  lo  collcrl,  >)  The  judgmt-nt  of 
ibe  hisloL-ian  streiii,,  oil  ihis  occasion,  as  indeed 
on  a  few  otbecs,  10  be  biassed  by  ibe  prejudices 
of  the  philoiophisl.  To  raise  and  enrich  fsTorites, 
whatever  maj  be  their  reuummcndation  lo  the 
notiae  of  the  sovereign,  at  the  expenoe  of  the 
oonntry  is  criminal,  but  uafortuaately  too  oont- 
iDDii  io  all  goTernmeiii) ;  iq  onri,  free  and-  re- 
piiblieaD  ai  it  is,  ai  well  ai  in  others  conducted 
on  more  arbitrary  and  telGth  principles.  Whe- 
ther the«e  favorites  be  the  bnstards  of  kings,  or 
the  oephewt  of  popes,  it  a  matter  of  liitle  con- 
(eqneDoe  tn  the  public;  for  tfaoagh  iD  the  inttcr 
the  loandal  be  leu,  yot  the  iooonTeiueiice  wfiA.. 
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CHAP.  U. 


Pontifical  Palaces :  the  Lateralis— the  Qal' 

riTiat — iTie  f^atican  , 


now  proceed  to  the  three  pontiri- 
cal  palaces .  The  LaLeran  stands  close  to 
the  patriarchal  church  of  that  name,  and 
was  appointed  for  the  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ailjuining  Basilica  was  converted  into  a 
church  by  Constanline  .*  It  had  fallen  into 
ruin,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  QiunUis. 


the  eipeacc  are  the  lamej  in  poiot  of  dignitj, 
(be  farmer  Iiavc  no  superiorilj  (o  claim,  and  as 
for  taleou,  the  uc'phiws  of  different  pontiffs  may, 
1  believe,  enter  the  listl  igainit  moit  royal  fa- 
Torilej,  without  huiiiB  iny  twa  lo  blnih  at 
the  eomparifoa. 

*  iaveoal  meotioDs  egregia$  Lateranorum 
»edet,  at  anrronnded  by  tlw  blo«dj  c»ho»u  ef 
Hero,'wlia  put  tha  proprietor  bi  deatb,  oaafit" 
«*i«d  bis  Mtatei,  and  iBjied  hii  palwe.  It  boo- 
tiniMd  at  die  <ti*poMl  of  the  Empem*  |iU  lh« 
tcigii  of  'ConaUntiMf 
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A  part  only  is  now  reserved  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Pontiff,  when  he  comes 
to  perform  service  at  St.  John's .  The  main 
body  of  the  building  was  turned  into  an 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  orphans,  by  Jnnocent  XI.  It  pre- 
sents three  fronts,  of  great  extent  and  sim- 
plicity, and  strikes  the  eye  by  its  magni- 
tude and  elevation . 

The  Quirinal  palace  {Monte  Canallo)  is 
become,  bom  the  loftiness  and  salubrity  of 
its  situation,  the  ordinary,  or  at  least,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Its  exterior  presents  two  long  fronts,  plaia 
and  unadorned;  the  court  within  is  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  near 
two  hundred  wide.  A  broad  and  lofty  por- 
tico runs  along  it  on  every  side,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  grand  staircase ,  conducting  to 
the  papal  apartments,  to  the  gallery,  and 
the  chapel,  all  on  a  grand  scale ,  and  adorn- 
ed with  fine  paintings .  In  the  furniture  and 
other  decorations ,  the  style  is  simple  and 
uniform,  and  such  as  seems  to  become  the 
grave  unostentatious  character  of  a  christjan 
prelate .  The  adjoining  gardens  are  spacions, 
'  refreshed  by  several  fouiitama  and  shaded 
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by  groves  of  laurel,  pine,  ilex,  and  poplar. , 
ia' the  recesses,,  arbors,',  and  alleys,  in 
statues,  urns,  and  other  .antiqne  onuinents,' 
placed  with  ntoch  jadgm^tt,  4qd  ptvdno-. 
ing-  a  «er;  i»cUiresque  effiwt.  Ia  other 
spects,  the  gardens  are  in  ihe  same  stj^. 
as  the  edifice,  and  exhibit  mogaificeoce  onlj.- 
in  their  extent.  •  i 

.The  square  befi>re  this  palace  is  remark-. 
aWs  fiir  an  Egyptian  obdbk  erected  in  it. 
by  the  late  Pope.  Tvro  statues,,  r^rnent-, 
ing  each  a  horse  held  by  a  young  man, 
stand,  one  on  each  side  of  the  obdisk,; 
and  give  the  hSl  the  appellation  t£  JUiowCB 
Cai/aUa .  Thc^  are  of  colossal  use  and .  ex- 
quisite beauty;  are  snpposed  to  represent. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  although  the  inscnptit^. 
says,  jUesander  and  Bdceptwlus,  and  an. 
acknowledged  to  be  the  works  of  some  great, 
Greciaa  master  .  They  were  toansported 
by  Cmslantins  from  Alttiandria,  and-  ereo^. 
ed  in  hii  baths  wfaidi  stood,  in  the  .ndg^-^ 
borhood;.  and  irom  Aence  they  were  no»-.. 
veyed,  by  order  of  Sixtiu  Quintus,  to  tbeir, 
present  situation.  The  erection  of -the  fiba-: 
llsk  between  these  groupes  has  been  ccn- 1 
sured  by  some,  as  taking  from  thai:  tS^, 
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■nd  oppressing  them  by  its  mass  :  but,  as 
it  is  admitted  that  they  were  made  not  to 
staBd  insulated,  but  probably  to  adorn  tite 
aide  or  angle  of  some  edifice,  perhaps  a 
mausoleum,  and  even,  as  appears  from  the 
roughness  of  their  back  parts,  to  touch  the 
wall,  and  seem  as  if  springing  from  it, 
their  counexioa  with  the  obelisk  must  be 
eooaidered  »  an  improrement  and  an  ap- 
proximation to  thdr  original  attitadei  and 
accompaniments  . 

The  Vatican  hill  retains  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation ,  and  gives  it  to  the  palace  and 
church  which  adorn  its  summit  and  decli- 
vity .  Whether  this  appellation  took  its 
origin  from  the  influence  of  some  local 
divinity,  whicli  was  supposed  to  manifest 
itself  in  omens  and  predictions,  more  fre- 
quently on  this  spot  than  elsewhere,  as  Aulus 
Gellius  imagines or  whether,  as  Varro  as- 
serts, the  god  Mnuelf  takes  his  title  from 
the  fint  e0brta  of  the  io&nt  voice  at  arti- 
culation,, over  wlucb  seems  he  presided, 
is  ft  mattw  oi  little  importance  i  from  which 
.we  '  pan  to  the  recoUecBon  of  the  pleasing 
iBK^erf  of  Horaee,  so  wfiH  known  ta  oar 
•ad/  jeau:  .  . 
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 Ill  pateTDi 

Finininia  ripaeg  (imol  el  jocoh 
Aeddwet  lande*  tibf  ViiImm 
MouU  inugo. 

Od.  M.  lib.  i. 

But  I  know  not  whether  these  sportive 
ideas  have  Dot,  in  the  minds  of  most  oS 
my  readers,  given  way  to  impressions  less 
pleasing ;  and  whether  the  accents  of  the 
echo  have  not  been  drowned  in  the  thunders 
af  the  Vatican,  that  have  rolled  through 
so  many  ages,  and  resounded  &o  long  and 
so  tremendously  in  every  English  ear.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  Vatican  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  forge  of  spiritual  light- 
ning, the-  grand  xrseoal  of  ecelesiMtical 
weapooa. 

■  Saoti  antttmeikUrii'  eoeli,  ' 

and  ages  have  now  elapsed  since  the  roin 
of  its  thunders  has  disturbed  the  repose'  of 
tlM  universe,  or  mthfeara/changa  per- 
pUxed  monarcks. 

The  Vatican  is  now  the  peacefid  theatre 
of  some  of  die  most  m^estic  ceremonies 
of  the  pontifical  court  J  it  is  the  repository 
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of  the  records  6f  anciert  science,  and  llie 
temple  of  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Under  these  three  heads  it  commands  thg 
attention  of  every  traveller  of  curiosity,  taste; 
and  information.  The  exterior ,  as  I  have 
already  hinted  when  .s[KMkiii:;  of  palaces  in 
general,  does  iwl  |jic=eiit  any  grand  display 
of  architectural  ma giii licence,  nor  even  of 
uniformity  and  symmetrical  arrangement;  a 
circmnstance  easily  accounted  for,  when  wc 
consider  that  the  Vatiean  was  crcclod  by 
diircreiit  architeili  at  dilTert'iit  ncras  ,  and 
for  very  different  purposes ;  and  that  it  is 
rather  an  assemhlage  of  palaces  than  one 
regular  palace.  It  was  begun  about  the  end 
of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  ,  and  rebuilt ,  increased,  repaired  , 
and  altered  by  various  pontiffs,  from  thai 
period  down  to  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
ot  the  late  Pope,  when  the  French  inva- 
sion put  an  end ,  for  some  time  at  least,  ■ 
to  all  improvements. 

All  the  great  architects  whom  Rome  has 
produced  were  in  their  days  employed,  in 
some  part  or  other- of  this  edifice,  and 
BramanCe ,  Raffaello ,  Fantana ,  Maderno, 
aad  Mer^ni ,  swwes^ivelj  dis;^a^  Uieir  ta- 
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leats  in  its  augmentation  or  improTmienL' 

Its  extent  is  immense ,  and  covers  a  space 
of  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length  and  a, 
thousand  in  breadth.  Its  elevation  is  pro- 
portionate ,  and  the  number  of  apartments, 
it  contains  almost  incredlhle.  Galleries,  and 
porticos  sweep  around  and  through  it,  ii^  all. 
directions,  and  ,open  an  easy  access  to  eVRy 
quarter.  Its  halls  and  saloons  are  all  on  \ 
great  scale ,  and  by  tlieir  multitude,  and 
loftiness  alone  give  an  idea  of  magnificffljce. 
truly  Roman,  The  walls  are  neither  wain- 
scolled  nor  hung  with  tapestry:  they  ara 
adorned  or  rather  animated  by  the  genius 
of  Hafiaello  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  fui- 
niture  is  plain  and  ought  to  be  so :  iinery 
would  be  misplaced  in  the  Vatican ,  and 
would  sink  into  insignificance  in  the  midst 
of  the  great,  the  vast,  the  sublime,  which 
are  the  predominating  features  or  rather  tlie 
very  genii  of  the  place.  The  grand  entrance 
is  from,  the  portico  of  St,  Peter's  by  the  Scata_ 
Regia  the  most  superb  staircase  perhaps  in 
the  world,  consisting  of  four  flights  of  maijile 
steps  adorned  with  a  double  row  of  marble. 
Ionic  ,pilli|FB.  This  staircase^  sprjngs  fran^ 
tbfi  C4ue4h}aa  s^toe  of  .Con^U(.tifie.iTbicIi, 
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terminates  the  portico  on  one  side;  and 
vlietfaer  seen  thence,  or  viewed  &om  the 
gallery  leading  on  the  same  ude  to  the  co- 
lonnade, forms  a  perqteotivfl  uf  ungnlar 
beanty  and  grandeur. 

The  Scala  Rfsgia  conducts  to  the  Sala 
Regia  or  Regal  Hall ,  a  room  of  great  ]«igth 
and  elevation  which  communicates  by  six 
large  folding  doors  with  as  many  other  apart- 
ments. The  spRc6  over  and  the  intervals  be- 
tween Die  doors  are  occupied  by  pictures 
in  fresco  representing  various  events,  con- 
sidered as  honorable  or  advantageous  to  the 
Roman  See,  Though  all  these  pieces  are  the 
works  of  great  masters,  yet  one  only  is 
peculiarly  beautiful;  and  that  is  the  triumphal 
entrance  of  Gregory  XI.  into  Rome,  after 
the  long  absence  of  the  pontiflTs  from  the 
capital  dnring  their  residence  at  AvignoD. 
This  composition  is  by  Vasari,  and  is  per- 
Haps  his  master-piece.  The  b.itUe  of  Lepaa- 
to,  in  which  the  united  fleet  of  the  Italian 
powers  under  the  command  of  Dun  Joha 
of  Austria  and  under  the  auspices  of  Pius  V. 
defeated  the  Turks,  and  utterly  broke  thar 
naval  power  till  then  so  terrible  to  Europe, 
is  jostly  ranked  unongat  tke  most  glorioaft 
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achieTements  of  the  Romaa  pontile,  voSi 
forms  a.  most  appMpriata  oriiaiDent  to  tho 
Sula.  Ragia.  Uiifertunately  Uie  okiU  of  -  tlie 
artist  was  not  equal  to  the  sidijcct,  and 
the  grandeur  and  li£e  of  the  action  is  lost 
m  uodtstingiusbable  confiBSiDn  below,  and 
above  in  wild  allegorical  representations. 
Tiis  itfaasacre  of  St.  Barthdomew,  if  th« 
memory  of  ea^  an  atrooioiis  and  liorriU* 
event  mailt  be  preserved  j  would  brbettw 
placed- at  Paris ,  where  it  was  perpetraLed, 
than  at  -itnme$  and  in  the  palace  of  the 
Lonvre,  wfaeraitwas  planaed,  .thao'iattw 
Vatican. 

Ocoidat  illk'  itet  Uro,  age  potteta  oreiBiil 
SaeDiiIarnOf  oerta  laeeSMna;  ai  obrut«  rolilia  . 
Hoote  tagi  mMlrac  patiamiu-cdnuiia  ganti*. 

This  was  the  patriotic  aud  benejolent  wish, 
of  a  worlliy  French  magistrate  (the  chan- 
cellor VHopital)  and  in  this  wish  eserjr 
humane  heart  will  readily  join.  The  hu- 
miliation of  the  Emperors  Henry  IV.  and 
Frederib  BarbarossB,  ousht  not  to  be  ranked , 
aatong  the  trophiw  of  the  Holy  Sm,  It- 
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reflects  more  disgrace  oa  the  iDsolent  ami 
domineering  pontifHi ,  who  exacted  such 
marks  of  submission,  than  on  the  degraded 
sovereigns  who  found  themselves  obliged  to 
give  them.  At  all  events ,  it  does  not  be- 
come the  common  £kther  of  christians  to 
rejoice  in  the  humiliation  of  his  sons ,  or 
to  blazon  the  walls  of  his  palace  with  the 
monuments  of  their  weakness  or  conde- 
scension. 

At  one  end  of  the  Sola  Kegia  is  the 
Cappella  Paoliita,  so  called,  because  rebuilt 
by  Paul  III,  The  altar  is  supported  by  por- 
phyry pillars  and  bears  a  tabernacle  of  rock.' 
crystal:  the  walls  are  adorned  with  various 
paintings  filling  the  spaces  between  the 
Corinthian  pilasters.  The  whole  however 
though  rich  and  magnificent,  looks  dark 
and  cumbersome- 

Towards  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  on 
the  leftj  a  door  opens  into  the  Cappella 
Sistina  built  by  Sistus  IV.  and  celebrated 
for  its  paintings  in  fresco  by  Michael  Angelo 
and  his  scholars .  These  paintings ,  which 
cover  the  walls  and  vaulted  ceilings,  are 
its  only  ornaments  .  The  famous  "LastJudg- 
meat  "  of  Kttchael  Angela  occapies  ooe ' 
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end  entirely.  Its  beauties  and '  defects  are 
well  known  aod  may  .  be  compriMd  in  one 
short  obserratioa;  that  its  merit  consists  more 
in  the  separate  fignrss  than  in  the  arrange- 
ment or  :  effect  of  the  whole.  The  up- 
per part  glows  witb  brightness,  angels  and* 
gltny:  on' tiie  right,  tscend '  the  elects  on' 
the  lei^ '  the  wicked  blasted  with  lightning 
tnmUe'ia  coniused  groups'  into' the  flam- 
ing abyss .  The  Joi^  stands  in  the  upper  ' 
part  supported  on' the  clodds  and  arrayed' 
in  the'^itenddr  of  heaven:  he  is  in  the 
act  of  attering  the  dreadM  senteace)  Go,  ye 
acained  info  everlasting  Jiroi  his  arms  are 
npliited ,  his  countenance  bams  with  in- 
dignation, and  his  eyes  flash  lightning.  Such 
is  the  Messiah  in  Milton,  when  be  puts 
ferth  his  terrors  and  hurls  his  btdts  agahut 
the  rebel'  angels;  and  so  .is  he  described 
by  an'  eloqaent  Frmch  orator,  when  he  exer- 
cises his  jndgeinents  6b  suiners  at  the  last 
tremendous  day. 

Similar  representatiens  either  in  prose  or 
▼erse,  in  language  or  in  painting  are  '  sob^ 
lime  and  affecting;  but  I  know  not  whether 
they  be  suitable  to  the  calm,  the  tranquil, 
the  ^n^estie  character'  of  the  awfiil  persou 
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who  is  to  jndfje  tlie  world  intru^h  and  in 
justice.  Nolking  indeei]  is  so  ditHcult  as  la 
pourtray  the  fealurej,  Ihe  altitudes  aad  the 
gestures  of  the  Word  incarnAte .  He  was  Dot 
without  feeling  but  he  was  above  passion  .> 
Joj  and  sorrow,  oain  .iiid  Diensrire,  coiild  reach 
his  soul,  fur  he  was  a  inaii;  but  they  could 
^ot  cloud  itssereaity,  for  he  was  God.  Be- 
Bevolenee  brought  him  from  heaven;  it  was 
therefore  his  prevailing  seatimeut,  and  may 
he  supposed  to  influeoce  his  countenance; 
and  to  shed  over  his  features  a  perpetual 
expression  of  benignity .  To  obey  or  to 
snspend  the  laws  or  nainrit  was  to  him 
equally  easy;  a  iiiirm^ie  i^osL  iiim  no  effort 
aud  excited  in  mm  no  Mii  ni'ise.  To  submit 
or  to  command,  to  suffer  or  to  triumph , 
to  live  or  to  die,  were  alike  welcome  in 
Iheir  turns  as  the  result  of  reason  and 
obedience.  To  do  the  will  of  his  Father 
wa>  the  object  of  bis  mission  and  every 
at^  that  led  to  its  accomplishment,  whe-, 
ther  easy  or  arduous,  was  to  him  the  s-tm". 
What  poet  shall  dare  to  describe  such 
s  character  ?  What  painter  presume  to 
trace  its  divine  semblance  ?  No  wonder 
ttteo  that  the  greatest '  BMrtws  Acndd  bars 
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faiifld  in  tke  Jrold  attampt;  and  that  evon 
MMj)iaeI  Angelo  bf  transferriag,  like  Hornet 
the  pasHons  of  the  man  to  the  divinity, 
dtould  liave  degraded  Ute  awful  ol^ect,  and 
presented'  to  the  ipecUtor  tiie  form,  oot  <riF 
a  God,  but  of  an  irntated  and  vindicUTfl 
moaarch  1  If  MieEasl  Ahgelo  has  failed  we 
can  acarcelj  hope  that  other  painters  caa 
sneceed;  and  we  find  few,  very  £ew 
ptmeaUtmaa  of  the  -  Saviour,  on  vifick  tfaa 
effl  or  the  imagination  cm  rest  with  stfis- 
ftction .  The'  divine  -fofiiats  of  Carlo  J>alc^ 
are  ,  it  most  be  acknowledged,  lidings  ot  » 
laperiiK-  natore  that  seem  to  breathe  the 
airs  and  to -enjoy  at  once  the  inaooeBcie 
and  the  bloom  of  paradise}  and  bis  Saviour 
of  tki  World  in  the  act  of  ooDsecraUng 
the  bread  and  wine  is  a  most  divide  figure, 
every  feature  of  whose  swa^bie^fiice  speak* 
compassion  and  mercy : 

Lore  wilboat  end,  and  without  meaaoTe  graue 

Milton,  i»-  t4a< 

Bnt  lov«'  and  mercy  are  not  the  only  4t< 
tribtdes  of  this  sacred  Personage :  joaUoe  and 
IioUnesa  accompany  his  steps,  and  cast  an 
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awful  majesty  as  a  veil  around  him  , 
and  these  grand  accompaniments  of  the. 
Godhead  are  sought  for  in  vain  in  the. 
mild,  the  soft,  I  bad  almost  said  the  effe-. 
rainate  figures  of  Carlo  Dulce.  Four,  I  think,. 
1  have  seen  of  a  happier  touch  and  mare, 
elevated  description.  One  is  in  the  King  o£ 
Prussia's  gallery  in  Sans  Souci  and  re- 
presents  Christ  in  the  act  of  raising  La- 
Kams;  anil  three  were  in  the  Palazto  Giusti- 
niani  at  Rome .  In  one  Christ  restores  life 
to  the  son  of  the  widow  at  Nairn;  in 
.another  he  multiplies  the  loaves  ia  the 
desert;  in  the  third  he  gives  sight  to  a 
Uind  man.-  Tba  three  last,  I  think,  by 
ytiuabat  Ca'racci,  la  all  these  noble  paint- 
ings ,  benevolence ,  compassion  and  power 
UDconscioiis  of  exertion,  mark  the  features 
and  attitudes  of  the  incarnate  God  ,  and 
give  at  least  a  distant  and  feeble  glimpse 
of  his  majestic  demeanor. 

Opposite  the  Cappella  Sistina  folding 
doors  open  into  the  Sola  Ducale  remark- 
able only  for  its  size  and  simplieitf.  Hence 
we  pass  to  the  haggle  di  Raffaello,  a  Aeries 
of  open  galleries  in  three  stories,  liuing 
tl;e  threa  ^de*  <^  Jhe  court  of  St.  Daatasiu.. . 
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These  are  called  the  galleries  of  Rafaelh, 
becatue  painted  hj  tltat.  great  master,  or 
by  his  scholars.  The  first  gallery  in  the. 
nuddle  story  is  the  only  one  executed  by 
Ra^aello  himself  or  to  qteak  more  correctly 
parQy  by  him, '  and  partly  by  his  st^Urs 
nnder  his  inspection  and  not  milreqiieotly; 
retonched  and  conected  by  his  hand.  In' 
the  thirteen  arcades  that  compose  this'  wing 
of  the  gallery  is  represented  the  Histeiy: 
of  the  Old  and  part  of  the  New  Testament} 
beginning  with  Uie'  Creation  and  condnd-T 
ing  with  the  Last  Supper.  The  plan,  tie 
arrangemmt, '  the  ornaments  of  these  eele-- 
brated  pieces,  are  in  general  great  and 
beautifiil ;  the  £mcy  and  expression  often-, 
times  rise  to  the  grand  and  even  to  the~ 
snblime .  Some  critics  hare  Ten  tared  to'  <1 
find  ianit  witb  the  execation  in  detail,  a&d 
th'e  coloring  has  been  censured  fregaeatly. 
'  The  first  compartment  represents  ,t]ie  E- 
temal  Father  with  arms  and  feet  expand- 
ed darting  into  chaos;  and  redadng  its '  dis- 
tracted elei^nts  into  order  merely  hj  his 
motion.  This  representation  is  mnch  ad-' 
mired,  particfularly  by  French  ciHnioisseurs, 
'  and  if  we  may  raredit  tradition^  astimisbecl 
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Michael  Angelo  himsolF,  who  is  said  tu  have 
accused  HafTaella  of  having  borrowed  the 
figure  of  the  Eternal  from  the  Sistinc  cha- 
pel ;  from  this  chapel '  the  latter  artist  was 
then  excluded  by  the  express  direction  of 
the  former,  who  it  seems  feared  either 
his  criticism  or  genius.  The  figure  of  the 
Eternal  thus  represented  may  be  poetical 
and  sublime,  even  as  the  Jupiter  of  Homer 
but  {si  verho  audacia  delur)  it  excites  no 
admiration  and  deserves  little  praise .  If  it 
be  difficult  to  represent  the  Son  of  God, 
who  '■  became  man  "  and  "  dwelt  amongst 
us,"  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  his 
sacred  person,  and  degrading  his  majestic  form, 
what  means  can  the  painter  employ,  what 
art  can  he  call  into  play,  to  pourtray  with 
becoming  magnificence  the  Eternal  himself 
the  model  of  beauty,  the  grand  archetype 
of  perfection,  "  who  dwelleth  in  light  inac- 
cessible, whom  no  mortal  bath  seen  or  can 
see  i* " 

It  is  true  that  the  prophet  Daniel  has 
introduced  the  Almighty  in  a  visible  form, 
aud  under  the  emphatical  appellation  of  the 
«  Ancient  of  days*  veatared,  with  the  gui- 
dance of  the  heaTODlf  spirit  to  trace  a  my*-. 
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teciom  and  obscure  sketch  of  tEe  Eternal. 
«  Vhile  I  bebeld,  w  sxys  the.  propbet,  i 
thrones  were  pUtied:  then  the  ibicient  of  dajrs 
took  his  seat  i  his  garment  was  '  shining  as 
•now :  the  haw  of  his  bead  as  the  purest 
wool.  His  throne  was  raging  fladaesi  hii- 
-Wheels  consuming  fire.  A  torrent  Uaiing 
and  impetnaus  rolled  be&re  him :  thoasaods 
of  thousftads  ministered  unto  hiraj  and  ten- 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  wuted  in  his 
presence.  He  sat  as  judge  •  and  the  books 
were  opened.  *  In  this  deacriptioa  one  only 
lurcBDuibinoe  coimectad  the  porson  a£ 

^  -divinity  is  mentioned.  The  prophet  seetrw 
to  rflfiram  with  reverential  awe  from  such 
a  sbl^ect,  and  ezpatiatii^  on  the  garmenls^ 
the  throne,  Hie  ministering  qtirtto,  he  lesvea 
the  indescribable  ^rm  to  the  ima^>tio%. 
or  rather,  to  the  reli^ous  terror '  of  tha 
reader.  Painters  and  pa  els  -wobld  do  well 
to  imitate  this  faol;  oiscr^on,  and  to  re- 
frain from  all  idkNOpts  to  embodf'  the  Eternal 
miad,  wbi<A  by"  confinii^  the  aui^s  of 
pore  spirit  wi^n  a  homda  form,  4egrad« 
onnipotence;  and  disfigure  the  original  of 
all  that,  is  lorel;  in  the  heavens  and  on 
flie  earth,  hj  mariung  it  with  the  peiish- 
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able  features  of  liuman  decrepitude.  Besides, 
in -the  picture  now  before  us,  it  is  not  tlie 
Word  of  the  Creator  that  composes  the. 
disorder  of  chaos.  No ;  his  hands  and  feet 
are  employed  to  separate  the  warring  ele- 
ments and  confine  them  within  their  re- 
spective boundaries.  This  is  an  idea  bor- 
dering upon  the  burlesque  and  perfectly, 
unworthy  the  lofty  conceptions  of  Batfaello, 
How  different  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the 
sublime  language  of  the  Scripture.  No  effort, 
no  action  even ,  was  requisite.  Chaos  stood 
ready  to  obey  his  will  and  nature  arose  at 
his  word.  "He  said,  let  Light  Be,  and. 
Light  Was !  »  He  spake  and  they  were  made, 
he  commanded  and  they  were   created.  ». 

To  the  encomiums  passed  in  general  pa 
the  decorations  of  these  galleries,  I  need, 
not  add  that  the  intermediate  ornaments,, 
such  as  the  basso  relievos  '  which  are  suppos-. 
ed  to  be  antiques  taken  from  the  halls  of  the, 
different  thermae ,  and  the  arabesques  wbich. 
separate  and  grace  the  different  compart-, 
ments,  are  much  andjuatly  admired.  From 
one  of  the  galleries  a  door  opens  into  the 
Camera  di  RaffaeUo.  .  '.. 

The .  Camen  di  RuffaeUo  are  \  range  of. 
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Lalls  totally  unfuiiiishcd  and  un inhabited. 
As  the  walls  from  tlie  floor  arc  covered 
witli  figures ,  furniture  could  only  conceal 
their  beauties ;  and  "tlie  busy  hands  of  ia- 
Iiabitants ,  it  is  feared,  might  damage  the 
ddicale  tints  or  uiccr  features  of  some  of 
the.se  iiLViilu.iblc  coniposilions.  They  are  there- 
fore accessihle  only  to  the  visits  oi  the  tra- 
veller and  to  the  labors  of  the  artist,  and 
are  thus  consecrated  as  a  temple  to  the 
genius  of  painting,  and  to  the  spirit  oi 
Raffaello.  They  have  not  however  passed 
over  three  centuries  without  losing  some 
portion  of  theic  original  lustre,  and  paying 
tribute  to  the  supreme  decree  that  dooms 
man  and  his  works  to  decay  and  to  death. 
But  their  degradation  is  not  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  their  innate  frailty ,  or  to  the  un- 
avoidable depredations  of  time;  but  to  folly 
and  perversity,  or  rather  to  ignorance  and 
stupidity.  When  the  army  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  took  and  plundered  Rome,  a 
guard  was  established  in  these  very  halls, 
and  fires  were  lighted  in  the  middle  of 
each  room  for  their  accommodation.  The 
consequeaces  of  tliis  deed,  so  characteristic 
bf  'the  barbomn  hortle  of  tliat  German  Em- 
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peror,  are  suffi;;ient  to  account  for  the  &ided 
tints  and  obsuiire  shades  of  many  of  these 
celebrated  pieces,  without  the  influence  of 
dampness ,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to 
exist  on  a  site  so  elevated  ,  and  in  so  dry 
a  cliniiitej  or  to  the  guilt  of  negligence, 
so  incompatible  with  that  love  of  the  arts, 
and  that  princely  encouragement  of  genius 
which  has  so  long  been  the  predominant 
spirit  of  the  Roman  government. 

Two  antichambers  large  and  painted  by 
great  masters,  lead  to  the  first  hall  called 
the  Sala  di  Costandno ,  because  adorned 
with  the  grand  achievements  of  that  chris. 
tian  hero;  and  thence  to  the  secood  Ca- 
mera ,  where  the  story  of  Heliodorus  from 
the  Maccabees,  the  interview  of  Pope  Leo 
and  Attila,  the  miracle  of  BoLena  and  above 
all,  the  deliverance  of  St.  Peter  from  pri- 
son, attract  aad  charm  the  eye.  Then  follow 
the  third  Camera  with  the  S::hool  of  the 
Philosophers,  the  Debate  on  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament, the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and 
Parnassus  with  its  groves  of  bays  ,  Apollo , 
the  Musea ,  and  the  poets  whom  they  in- 
spired: and  the  fourth  with  the  lacendio 
.del  Sorgo,  tbe  .yictoiy  of  Foge  Leo  «v«c 
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the  Saracens  at  Oslia,  and  the  corona  Lion 
of  Cliarlemagiie.  All  these  are  the  works 
of  Raffaelto ;  all  master-pieces  in  tlieir  re- 
spective kinds ;  standards  of  good  taste  and 
grand  execution,'  and  considered  as  tlie  mo- 
dels of  perfection.  They  present  all  the 
diiferent  species  of  paioling  ,  all  the  varied 
combinations  of  Hfjht  and  shade,  all  the 
singularities  of  altitude,  all  the  secrets  of 
anatomy ;  in  short  all  [he  difficulties  and 
all  the  triumphs  of  the  art.  Hence  these 
Qpartmenis  are  considered  as  the  i^rcat  school 
of  painters,  who  flock  from  all  parts  to 
contemplate  and  to  imitate  the  wonders  of 
the  pencil  of  Raffaello ,  and  to  catch ,  if 
possible,  in  this  sanctuary  of  his  genius, 
some  spark  of  his  creative  soul,  some  por- 
tion of  his  magic  talent. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  to  which  of 
these  celebiated  performances  the  preference 
is  given.  Tlie  answer  Is  difficult.-  for  al- 
though these  |3ain tings  have  been  sj>  long 
the  subject  of  consideration  ,  and  their  merits 
so  fully  and  so  accuratfly  un-lerstood  and 
deGiicd,  yet  the  masters  of  the  art  have 
not  been  able  to  fix  their  relative  ercellence, 
,  oc  .pcauQUBee  on  their  TespecUve  aopenori^i 
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Each  in  iact  has  some  peculiar  beauty,  some 
cliaracteristic  chariaj  which  gives  it  a  partial 
advantage  but  cannot  entitle  it  to  a  general 
prefereace.  Besides,  each  nation  has  its  pro- 
pensities and  every  prolcssion  its  bias ,  which 
imperceptibly  inflnence  the  taste,  tiven  ia 
the  arts,  and  decide  tbe  opinion  perhaps 
in  painting  itself. 

Those  who  love  to  coBtem^ate  a  crowd 
of  figures ,  all  animated  by  strong  emotions 
and  engaged  in  the  tumult  without  being 
lost  in  the  confusion  of  some  grand  event; 
and  those  who  delight  in  forms  strained 
by  some  unexpected  exertion  and  features 
distorted  by  some  sudden  and  imperious 
passion,  will  dvi'eU  with  complacency,  like 
the  German ,  on  the  victory  of  Constantine, 
or  like  the  Frenchman,  on  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  Borgo. 

The  Englishman  who  delighU  in  the 
calmer  expression,  and  the  tranquil  scenes 
of  still  life,  stands  in  silence  before  the  school 
of  Athens;  enjoys  the  easy  and  dignified 
attitudes  and  the  expressive  but  serene  coun- 
tenances of  the  dilfercnL  philosophers.  The 
Italian,  accustomed  to  the  wonders  of  art 
jmd  habituated  from  bis  iniaacy  to  early 
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discrimination,  admires  tlie  (wo  aerial  youths 
that  pursue  Heliodorus  and  gtide  over  the 
lavement  without  seemiitg  to  touch  its  sur- 
face; dwells  with  rdptul^  on  the  angelic 
ibrm  that  waEches  St.  Vtltee  and  sheds  a 
celestial  light,  a'*beanii  tif  paradise,  o-vee 
tlie  gloom  of  the  dungeon— bat'  like  the 
Englishman  he  rests  BaMj  on  the  snihitec- 
tural  perspective ,  'the  varied  but '  orderly 
groups,  the  majestic  figures,  and  all  the 
combined  ezc^encies  of  the'  matchless 
Sehool. 

Tet  notvrithstanding  the  acknowledged  su- 
periority of  this  piece ,  the  -  theologian 
Vitl  turn  with  reverence  to  the  avrful  as- 
semblage of  divine  and  human  beings;  the 
tinton  of  holiness  aud  learning  in  the  saints 
6t  the  Old'  and  in  the  doctors  of  the  Nevr 
Testament;  in  short,  of  glory  aboVe  and. 
dignity  below  that  fill  the  pictnre  opposite, 
&nd  f^ve  a  just  representation  of '  the  sub- 
lune  objects  of  his  profession.  The  poet, 
on  the  other  band,  led  by  classical .  instinct, 
fixes  his  looks  on  the  hannts  of  his  £mcy, 
feeds  his  eyes  with  the  beaiities  of  Parnas- 
sus ,  contemplates  the  tmUiortai  bltnim  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses ,  and '  ■*  bold*  high 
voi>.  lit  4 
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toTwerse  with  the  illuslrioaa  "  *'  Phaha 

dif^na  locud  . 

The  traveller,  while  occupied  in  examin-- 
irg  the  transcendent  beiiiities  of  the  grand 
cpmpositjons  of  vrfaich  I  have  h&eu  spaal^jqg 
is  apt  to  pass  over  minoticed  tho  minor 
ornaments  that  cover  the  vaults  aijd  fi"  up 
the  intervals  between  the  greater  pieces  qi^il 
the  floor  or  arch  .  Tct  many  of  thesp,  and 
particularly  the  basso  relievos  and  medal- 
lions of  the  t^iree  first  apartments  by  Ca- 
ravagglo,  representing;  rural  scenes  and  his». 
torical  subjects,  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  qnd 
plaint  ali)(e  the  attention  of  the  artist  and 
of  tlifl  ^pgctator .  To  conclude  my  remarks, 
the  Camere  di  RaJ^aello ,  like  all  works 
of  superior  excellence,  display  their  betfutie? 
^radnally,  and  improve  on  e^qiniiiiatipii,  ia 
proportion  to  the  ireqi^eRcy  pf  tia^t^  a|id 
the  minuteness  of  inspection. 

After  having  traversed  the  eourt  of  St. 
Dnmasi^s  and  its  adjoining  halls  and  cha^ el^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  state  apa^t- 
menu  of  the  Vatican,  (be  traveller  pas^ 
to  tiiat  part  of  the  pala(:e  wliicl^  ia  cs^Ifu^ 
the  Belwd^r?  irftp  ite  e{eratian  qpd  S^4^ 
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that  opens  ipto  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
A  l*rge  apartment  for  the  two  keepers,  the 
seoretaries,  or  rather  the  interpreters  seven 
in  number,  who  can  speak,  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe  *n(i  wto  attend  for 
llie  convenience  of  learned  foreigners  ;  a 
donble  gallery  of  tvi'o  hundred  and  tweoty 
feet  long  opening  into  another  of  eight 
hundred,  with  various  rooms,  cabinets,  and 
apartments  annexed,  form  the  receptacle  of 
thi*  noble  collection .  These  galleries  and 
apartments  are  all  vanlted  and  all  painted 
with  different  effect,  by  painters  of  difie-^ 
rent  eras  and  talents .  The  paintings  have 
all  some  reference  to  literature  sacred  or 
prophane ,  and  take  in  a  vast  scope  of 
history  and  of  milhology .  The  books  are 
kept  in  cases;  and  in  the  Vatican  the  tra- 
veller- seeks  in  vain  for  that  pompous  dis- 
play of  volumes,  which  he  may  have  seen 
and  admired  in  other  libraries.  Their  num-' 
ber  has  never  been  accurately  stated,  some 
rxinfine  it  to  two  hundred  thousand,  others 
raise  it  to  four  hundred  thousand,  and  many' 
Kwell  it  to  a  million .  The  mean  is  pro- 
iMbly  the  aasl  adDnrale. 
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But  the  superiority  of  this  library  arises 
not  from  the  ([uantity  of  printed  books,  but 
the  multitude  of  its  manuscripts  which  are 
said  to  amount  to  more  than  fifty  thousand  , 
Some  of  these  manuscripts  of  the  highest 
antiquity ,  such  as  that  of  Virgil  of  the 
fifth  century,  a  Greek  Bible  of  the  sixth, 
■  Terence  of  the  same  date,  etc.  etc.  were 
taken  by  the  French  and  sent  to  Paris .  The 
origin  of  this  library  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Pope  Hilarius  in  the  fifth  century;  but 
although  it  is  probable,  that  long  before  that 
period,  the  Roman  church  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  stock  of  books  for 
the  use  of  its  clergy,  yet  the  Popes  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  dangers  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  times,  to  have  had  leisure  or 
means  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
libraries .  However ,  that  several  volumes 
hftd  been  collected  at  an  early  period  seems 
certain;  as  it  is  equally  so  that  Pope  Za- 
charias  augmented  their  number  very  cou- 
sider;!bly  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  Nicholas  V.  established  the  library 
in  the  Vatican  and  enlarged  the  collection; 
while  Calixlus  III.  i)  said  to  have  ewiched 
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it  with  man^r  volumes  saved  from  the  K- 
braries  of  Constantinople  at  the  taking  of 
that  city.  From  this  period  it  continued  iu 
a  regular  progression,  receiving  almost  everjr 
ytsax  vast  additions,  sometimes  even  of  whole 
libraries  (as  those  of  the  Elector  Palatioei 
of  tlie  Dhkes  of  Urbino,  of  Qiieea  Chris- 
tina^ '  owing  not  only  to  the  favor  of  the 
pontiff  and  Tarioiis  princes,  hut  to  the  well 
directed  zeal  of  its  librarlaas;  many  of  whom 
bare  been  men  both  of  entneat  titenta 
and  of  high  rack  and  extomve  influence.' 
The  Fred^  mvasioa'  which  bronght  with 
h  so  Biany'  eriU,  and  like  a  blast  from  hell 
checked'  prosperity  of  Italy  in  every 
branch  and  in  every  province ,  not  only 
pot  ft  stop  to  the  iotxease  of  the  Taticaa 
Hkrary,  halt  by  iplnaderiog  it  of  same  (tf  it» 
most  valuUiAe  nuniuci^ta,  .lowered  its'  ze^ 
putatioa,  and  iiodid  at  ooee  Uta  labcK  and 
exerlMm  of  ages. .  , 

•  The  gaUcries  of  Oe  library  opea  feoto 
various  apartmotts  filled  with  antiques, 
medals,  cameos,.  et&  One  in  particidar  ia 
consecrated  to '  the  monoments  of  christian 
antiqaily, '  and  ccmtains  a  ungolar  and  un- 
paralMed  oollectioa  of  instnuneats  of  tor* 
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tore  wni^oyed  ia  Uie  fint  ^emitiMiq  aa 
also  tb*  djrptics  or  re^Mers  of  commaniod 
of  the  gtsat  dliavhw,  monumeiltd  iBscrip< 
tioMj  etoi  «  dolle^on  bigUjr  laterestiiig 
to  the  eoolesiasticsl  Jaiatoriuk  and  Lhe  at- 
li|^1ieiied  obrifitiAD. 

■  Tho  graod  gallery  vAitik  leads  to  th«  . 
Iffary  .terminatab!  m  the  Miwemn  Pia-Gl»- 
rilomtiwwu  CleitaeBt  XIV-  has  the  iff^  ol 
Jmv^  .  fint  Moeoiycd  idea  »f  mvh 
UaA  add'  ib«((ui  to  pot  it  in  .wMiitiom 
Tiie  Ula<  Pops  Pins  'TL  tobtiiAeid  it  on  « 
nmeh  soili',  and  gavt  it'  ila  ffrmeUt 

VMIail  and  rndgoificentse.  It  oOamtt  <tf  ae?4nd 
^ctmeifts, '  gallfifies,  lMlla»  and  tem^leai 
some  lined  with  marble,  others  psred  wiUt 
uci«it' mosaics,  and  all  fitle^ with  sUtue^ 
-TUes^  candelabra,  tombs,  aod  (dUrsi  Th4 
■EEe  and  proportiiaii  of  tiiese  apattments^ 
their  rich  materia!*' OMd  ttumbiiey  tk«'  Well 
managed  light  poured  in  upon,  them ,  and  Ow 
nultiptici^  erf  admiraMe'artides-MHected  in 
tb«m  and  di^wedl  in  the  Most  judicious  and 
difikidg'  ampigBnwnt,  fill  the  mind  of  the 
s^tatw.  with  wtooidinieAt;  and  delight , 
okdi  Jbnh  mott  ttagoificent  .aad  graiid 
ctfubliiatiott  that  ^haps  b»  be«MPeveir  behvl^ 
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dc  Cftli  ^OSt  1«  imagnied.  Nevei-  were  tlie 
divinitiefi  of  Greebe  and  Hoiile  honored  vulh 
aobler  temple* ;  never  did  they^  stand  bo  richer 
pedestals;  nevw  were  more  glonoas  domes 
spread  o-jer  tlieir  bCa^Sj  or  biighter  paVe- 
SKafe^Bxteoded  at  Mxii  fea.  Selted  each  m 
i  4mn^  of  htorae  or  taKflfie ,  tliey  aftetfled  lo 
look  down  on  a  crbwd  6f  voLdfiea  and  once 
more  to  xihaHeage  thfe  Lama^e  of  iiiiuil.uiil  j 
While  kings  and  empero<)|t  heroes  add  philo- 
fiigheWj  araWa  iii'  ranks  l>Sfor8  of  around 
tiiem,  ii^ftsedthrar  slate  and  formed  a  ma- 
aaabBcomingrethitte.  To  augmfeni  theic 
^m&^j  excavations  We«  diily  made  aai 
^netafflf  altWded  with  Success  5  aad  mao^, 
i  stafee  bui-ied  for  Sgfis  flndfir  heaps  of  rmna, 
(it  lost  in  the  obsctn'ily  of  sbmfi  uliiiteiJttBRt- 
cd  desert,  Wa*  resbied  from 
^Hvion  artd  iffestorsd  to  tlrti  carioti^  alii 
jdmirhtiomo^  the  piYbUb. 

Bat  the  fo^  of  diSCorety  was  short,  and  the 
triumph  of  tiiste  teadsitory  !  The  French  wh3 
jn  -  every  inVaBion  have  beSfl  the  scoUrge  of 
IMy  and  have  ^ivdUed  wr  rathdr 'sarpissiNl' 
M^Wity  of  the  Gaths  and  VabiJils  -,  Irnd 
tiieir  Shcialegions  hahrfU  iSn  tha  OTfp^alleKft 
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from  their  pedestals,  sod  dragging  them  from 
Uieir  temples  of  marble,  transported  ihem 
to  Paris,  I'and  consigned  them  to  the  dull 
sidleq  halls,  or  rather  stables,  of  the  Louvre. 
Btit  on  this  subject  I  may  perliajjs  enlarge 
hereafter.  At  present  I  sliall  proceed  to  point 
out  some  of  the  most  remarkitble  among  the 
various  apartmenU  that  constitute  the  Mu- 
seum Pio-CIementinum. 

.  Three  anti-changers  called,  from  tlictc 
forms  or  from  the  statues  that  occupy  them, 
II  t'estiboh  Quadrato,  II  rcsdholo  Raton- 
do ,  and  La  Camera  di  Dacco  ,  conduct 
the  traveller  to  a  liourt  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  square,  with  a  portico  supported 
hv  granite  pillars  and  decorated  by  num- 
iterless  pieces  of  antiquity.  Need  I  observe 
that  the  priuclpal  among  these  were  once  Die 
Apollu  of  Belvedere  ,  the  Laocooa,  and  the 
Aulinous ;  or  tliat  the  celebrated  Torso  once 
adorned  one  of  the  anti-chambers?  They  are 
uow  at  Pari*,  and  their  absence  is  not  so 
much  supplied  as  rendered-  remarkable  by 
tjie  casts  that  nqw, occupy  their  placet.  ■ 

Ntxt  to  this  court  is  ^ha.Sal^  degli  Aui- 
^ali,  a  noble  gallery  so.  called  because  fui--> 
Ijiflhed  ffilhaw^t  statues  <^  isrious  alwndfc 
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This  hall  opou  at  oaa  end  ipto  the  GaUtria 
delle  Statue ,  Imed  oa  both  sides  vith  ex- 
quisite statnea  both  of  Greek  and  Bomaa 
sculpture ,  and  terauoated  by  three  ainrb- . 
Dwuts  called  the  Stwue  dai  Busti_,  The  1»*U 
are  gSaced  on '  taUes  or  stands  of  auuent 
worknuaahip ,  and  generally  of  tiie  .atoft 
Jbeauti&l  and  enrions  nUrble.  Towai^  the. 
apposite  'end  of  the  galleiy  is  an  aportpient 
caHed  -U  GMnetta,  adorsod  with  all  the 
chams  tltat  the  uoited  arts  of  .  palDting, 
scolptore,'  and  ardiiteotare  conid  bestow 
upoa  it.  Eight  pilars  of  alabaster  sopport  its 
loof;  '  its  floor  is  fbmed  of  an  aodent 
mosaie  of  the  Imghtest  colon,  represent- 
ing theatrical  exhibitions  fuid  rural  scenen^ . 
iia  cdlii^  is  painted  and  ^a^ys-  aU«nut»- 
ly  historical  eveaU  wad  mytliolo^cal  &hl«s.. 
The  spaces  between  the  coluovw  are  filled, 
Mch  frith  a  ^tae,  and  the^alk  are  m-. 
ci^ted  with  ancient  basso  .refitvcfs  farmed 
into  pannds  and  placed  in  sjmmeLricaL, 
amngeinent.  Kfferent  antiqae  seats,  soma 
of  which,  are  firmed  of  Uocks  of  porphyry, 
and  snpparte^  by  feet  of  gilt  brass, 
ranged  iilofif;  the  sides.  ~ 
'  An  Qpei^^lery  forou  a  commwacatioa  be- 
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(h^en  tbis  cabinet  and  the  Stante  dtii  Biuii 
on  oBg  side,  while  on  the  olLer  a  small  auti- 
diainbGr  ttpeas  into  the  Sala  deglv  Ammali. 
notice  Lhrongli  a  noble  pillafed  riestdiule  joa 
enter  the  hall,  or  rather  the  Timple  of  the 
Mases;  an  ociagoa  supported  by  Sixteen  pd- 
larS'^f  Cat-rara  lUarble  with  aaemat  capitals, 
paved  with  anneot  rtiosj^,  re^veBeabng  m 
vitnotft  compartments  a^M^  and  the&trical 
exhibftioTi*  separated  and  b(«fi9il%d  by  mosaic. 
The  vault  abote  and  the  great  divisions  of 
iho  sid«s ,  nrfe  Msmed  with  i^aintinfjs  of 
ApuAo,  the  Muses,  flomer  ,  and  vamiu 
jP&^i"Df  Mioerva,  Genu,  and  other  fi^'urcs 
H^S^S^  totUe  general  destination  of  the  place. 
Irf  fte  c I rru inference  belov?  rose  Apollo, 
Mnemosyne,  and  the  Muses  in  the  most  con- 
Bpicuou  j  stations ,  and  on-  elevated  and  highly 
vrrought  anctent  pedestals-.  The  most  cele- 
Jx^tted  sages,  paeis;,  aad'  oraEort  <rf^©c«iee 
stttnl  la  tsides  ti^attad,  m  vi^)^  ^  ^ 
Vinitie^  wlliciii  had-  ins[flred  their  imltloiitid. 
strains:-' a  noble  assembly  tilat  mi^t  have 
honored  the  laurelled  pinnacles  of  Parnassus- 
and  not  disgraced  eveii  the  claud-capt  mta— 
mits  of  Oiympus.  Bui  this  assembly  is  now 
dispmed.  The  Maseshate  heen  diai^dftom 
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the  llglil  and  ^pleii^oi*  oF  tlie  Vatican,  and- 
arenttrt-imiii'i-eaSwi*  sep  il'hal  hitt,  wii-i-p^ 
a  single  sheds  Ihrongh  a  massive 

wall  a  few  seMity  Beams  oft  tteir  gloomy' 
nirh^j.  ■  ' 

tonda,  a  lofty  dftm*  silpported  by  leti  doiuirthtf 
of  Carm^  inarblej  li^^ted  imm  abov«,  tftid> 
paved  with' the  Isr^^-pSftce  6#  anciens ■aio- 
Baie  vet  *sc{«W((*}.  In  |h4  teiddte  M  a*  vMrf 
<^  pgrp^ry  Af  tn^^'  tHUa  -Sfly-fe'et  itt 
eumferetkte:  SToaad-  are  itobsMl  «ia«afl£,'aniS 
bu*ts  TiSffnf-  ofl  lidlf  paiSM  of'  tnjrphypy  erf 
great  msgmlade.  Ttiis  hall  mdtted  is  applfo-t 
pnated  lu  colossal  sLilues  ;  forms  vtudif 

ornamRnts  p.irlaJte  m  ^ome  defjree  of  llieiP 
fi'f-""''"'  proportions. 

From  th's  /tiionrZa,  which-  is  cSnsidered 
as  Die  n.)I);eil  hall  in  tlio  IVJuStfnfti,  a  nth- 
piiilal  conducts  into  the  S.ita  a  CfoBe  Greca,- 
suppoitcd  bv  columns,  paved'  wKh-  anei^iS 
mosaic ,  fiirnished  with  statues"  and-  lined' 
with  basso  relievos.  Oiie  object  here  natdraily 
attracts  attention.  It  is  a  vast  sarcopliagiia 
fcfmed'with  its  lid'  of  otie  Wocfc^  of  red  por* 
fiiiyry /'ficautJiuTlj  ornadienbEfd'  ia  basso  ra- 
IftVo-  VfAli  IHtf e- infimt  C-ipsIS  eteployo^  « 
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1j»  viKfO^  ;  aM  bordo»«4  iritb  .imdr^s  and 
utdwnpi^  It  .oaoB  contuB^  the  »tkm  o£ 
QovabuUia  the  daughter  of  ComtanUne  th»: 
Gffifiati  BDd-atood  for  aget  in  h«r  nurasoleom 
near  the  church  of  SL  Agnes  withoat  the 
Eorta  Ftt  oar  Nomeotmar.  At  ImgUi  Alexan- 
der IVt  converted  ae'^BfjploBiff  ,.;in.to  a 
•>  ^»p!h,  and  orated  (he  l^pMI^MpWw 
ta.;i>e  ,deposi^*:,«tithfijp^  i^rNs^  <itu^er 
the  aUar.;  a  HMtiir^ivlu!^  Mboves  all  impu- 
Iiliiii  irwfll  iiftpi  tfttiTr  1  .Fhoogh  it  would, 
baiie,hBMMR^|«|lldeut>  ail.,  well  as  more 
resii«jj|^ci-^*H(m  the.b<Mlj'-4Q  remain  lin- 
diatwied  m  Khe  ton^  ..to  ii^HA  it  hul  been, 
fiowifned  hy  the-haudt  o£  *  nfrther.  The  stx-, 
MiriiagiH  long  remf^aed  *a  usedeaa  ocaaqaent^, 
Mi',was  lately  transported  to  the  flliiienai|., 
ThoiAffiva  Cnnea  Greca;  opens  on  a  dootrie 
qtaircaiBxnwed  on  tweBtf^wo  pSlars  of  red- 
qnd '  wklte  grawte :  its  alepa  are  narUe ,  ita 
bohiatqule  lirone>  The  middle  flight  coodiicU 
down  ID' the  Vatican  l^brar; :  the  two  oUier 
l^drto  the  GaJUna-  .4^  CuadtUairi  a  l^ng 
liallery  dinded  into  «^  coinpBi<tment9,-sep^> 
rated'from  each  other  by  rolnmna  of  nda 
marbles.  The  fiiraiture  of  this  galleijr  oonaists 
in  Caadelaho  ef  diffeient  kinds ,  all  o£  tgm 
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qtiiaite-  'Workmaulaip  and  of  the  finest  mar- 
bles<o  numerous  as  to  bare  given  Eo  lii6 
place  Us  pecaliar  denomiuatioa.  With  these 
are  iatermin^ed  rase*,  columns,  Egyptian 
^ures,  tablets,  tombs,  tripodsj-aod  O/fymt, 
wludx  may  have  been  discovered  raice  the 
other'^ctawDts  were  filled,  or  could  not 
pertu^A  jbe  ^aced  to  advanUge  in  an;  of  tJie 
othw  dassw.. 

At  tiie  end  of  this  long  suite  of  apartments, 
a  door  jiprais  into  the  Galleria  de'  Quadri , 
contaiaiug  a.colIecUon  pldores  1^  the  prin- 
cipal maOxta  of  ^e  different  Italian  schools. 
Though  wvttral  of  tbes^iMcea  have  a  dooh-^ 
derable  deg^  of  oierit ,  yet  they  are  iate- 
rior  to  a  thoiuaod  others'  in  Rome ,  and  can 
tpteite  little  or  no  interest  in.  the  mind  of  a 
specfatter  Who  has  jnst  passed  tbroi^^  such 
»  series  of  temples  ,  and  has  been  feastiag 
Ids  eyes  wilb  the  most  (Hrfiept  spedmens  oi 
ancient  voulpture.  To -this  ^eadvantage-aao^ 
thee  maj  be  added^  arising  from  the  imne- 
diate  .nei^ibarhood  of  tbe  nneqtuUed  perform 
mancei  of -IUffae)lo ,  be&re  which  oost  tfther 
C0mpo8iti<ui8 ,  however  great  their  merit  or 
extensive  tbeir  fitme,  lose  their  splendor  and 
sink  into  (^corUf .  Hoifever  a  gallery  of  pk^ 
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lurfis,  tlioii^h  cGrtainU-  n^it  necMsnrv  in  the 
V.itican  ,  miv  vrtt  n-i'!  u-f  n  '^iid  effect;  as, 
under  the  pitri)nv;n  a  i^l  :\-\\v  «!n:(i!iMf»e- 
ifient  of  sovern  n-n.  it  -nw  i^r.i'I^i.illv  tuiite 
on  one  spit  the  fiic  sn"f,irTi''n-i  n'l-.v  'rspor^ieil 
ovet  Italy,  .Tiid  hy  bi-insin^  llif  I'ival  iifcvers 
of  th(!  two  sister  arls  of  paiotin;;  a'i;i  sculpt 
ture  into  contaot ,  it  mif  concaotVate  their* 
iafl'ienre ,  and  eventual];  pr&nrote*  their 
perfection. 

As  the  traveller  retnrns  from  t'-ose  galle- 
ries he  finiTs  on  Hie  left,  before  he  descends  t'lC 
abivemcn timed  staircase,  a  rii'ciilar  temple 
oF  marble  s^ippiirtcd  1^  CoriiiLhian  pillars  and 
covered  ivilh  a  dntne.  In  the  centre,  on  a 
large  pedestal,  stands  an  aMtiijue  eliariot  wilh- 
tivn  hirscs  in  bron/.e.  This  temple  thmif^li  on  a 
smaller  scale  yet  from  its  miterials,  form, and 
proportions,  appeared  to  me  one  of  tlie  mast 
fceaiitifiil  apartments  of  ifie  Musenm  and  can- 
mt  fail  lo  eicite  admiration. 

Such  is  in  part  the  celebrated  Museum  Pio~ 
Clementlnum  ,  which  in  the  estent,  nmllU 
plicily,  and  beantifiil  dispns'tio.i  of  its  apart- 
ments ,  far  surpasses  every  edifice  of  tlie  kiti  J ,' 
Aclipses  tke  splendor  of  t))e  gallety  of  Flo  ^ 
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Witlc  At«-'lt^Rnlitb[l<fitilseatti  ivhose'gloomy  re< 

The  design-  of  this  lUitsctiim  waS  firel  formed 
(  aS  I  ha*e  alfeady  ob^rVed  and  Ite  nonrt, 
poAtCD,  itnd^atlerV  all»«t,^t^r()  sad  fitted 
in  p«t  ISV  Sfco^t  3E#.'t&'<^rfaM')-! 
feH  iTie  jJaff  vM*  faflarged  and  alt  Ifis'ell^ 
halls  and  apartrtiGiilS  \trere.  erotic  i^fffl^'llE^ 
nished  Pms  Vf.  the  Jate  pJBti£  it  WSnltt' 
therefore  be  iiabeconiing,  anS  iadced  Vii^ 
grateful,  lo  Inrn  from  the  Vatican  vrttbonc 
pavi'ig  a  li'3t  tribute  ot  praiie  to  tbe  me-: 
mary  of  these  princes  ,  who  in  the  times 
of  distress  ,  when  their  income  was  gra- 
divilly  dim  nishmo,  found  menns  to  erect 
sui^h  a  magnificent  temple  to  taste,  to  the 
genius  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  lovebeat 
and  most  engaging  of  the  arts.  They  deserve 
to  have  their  statues  erected  at  the  grand 
entrance  of  the  Museum,  and  the  lovers  of 
the  Arts  would  readily  agree  in  the  pro- 
priety of  luscribing  on  the  pedestal, 

"^Qw^oa  tai  mmpretf  ^tiwiiEeccnt  mereaio.'' 

In  ibis  aceountof  the  YaticMt  f  have  pur- 
posely avoided  ds^ads,  and  cwifiaed  niy  ah- 
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semtioiu  to  a  kvr  of  the  principal  and  most 
p^mineot  fisaUires,  as  vaj  intention  is  not  to 
^re  a fnll description  of  thiscetebrated'palace, 
which  would  form  a  separate  volume;  but 
merely  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller.  Of  the  pictures  and 
statues  I  may  perh^s  apeak  liereafter.  At 
present  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring 
to  the  welt  -knovrn  work  of  the  Abate 
ffl^^frnm  who  speaks  on  the  subject  of 
1^^gft..yt\\h  the  learning  of  an  antiquary, 
^^'pi^^stratiaii  of  «  Htift,  and  the  raptura 
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CHAP.  in. 

Ckurehet^  Gaural  Ohstrvadtau.^  St.  CU- 
monfg^St.  pMar  ut  fmcMtii'St.  Mar. 
tin  amd  St.-  Sylvatur^St.  LamreiK'e^St: 
John  Lattraa-mSt,  Paul  and    oiktr  Ptt' 

■   triarckal  Churches. 

Fhom  Ihc  palaces  ive  naturally  pass  to 
tlie  cliurches  which  form  tlie  peculiar  glory 
of  Modern  Rome,  as  Ihe  temples  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
ancient  city  .  On  this  subject,  as  on  the 
preceding  article,  I  think,  it  best  lo  begin 
by  a  few  general  observations  j  the  more 
necessat^  as  the  topic  is  of  great  extent 
and  much  interest;  for  while  the  palaces 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  have  been  compared 
and  the  latter  not  unfreijueiitly  preferred 
to  those  of  Rome,  the  superior  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  her  churches  stand  unri- 
valled and  uadispute<];  and  in  this  respect, 
it;  is  ac|;t)i>wled^e<i  that  still, 

Ifmanlnni  aliki  fitter  i»[ral«Stalit'D(U*y 
Qaaatom  IobU  lalflu  inter  Tibiim  anpcewl. 
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AJdisQii  ob.-.c'1-vi.'i,  "that  llie  christiaa  anli- 
guities  aic  so  I'liili roiled  in  fable  and  legend, 
that  one  receives  but  litlle  satisfaction  from 
searehing  into  them."  Tlie  portion  of  sa- 
tisfaction to  be  derived  from  such  researcb- 
es  depends  upon  the  taste  and  views  of 
the  person  wbo  makes  them;  for  as  to 
fable  and  legend,  I  fancy  there  is  a  snffi- 
cient  stock  in  hc.itlien  as  well  as  in  cbris- 
tian  antiquity ,  to  puzzle  and  embroil  ao 
ordinary  inqnirer.  lljivevfir,  notwitbstaniing 
file  obscurity  wliich  ages  and  resolutions , 
ijj'norance  or  folly,  may  have  thrown  over 
bith  these  species  of  antiquity,  the  traveller 
as  he  vyanders  over  the  Venerable  regions 
of  this  woAderfi^  city,  so  long  the  seat 
Empire  aa^  Rdigioii,  mil  litid  ti  sufficient 
onmber  of  fadttmneiits,  botli  sacra^'  and  prcr^ 
^ae,  to  edify  ai  vrelf  as  to  deTlgGit  aii  uir-' 
j^rejudictid,  inind'.-  AiAoDg  the  former  the 
churcKies  witlidat  doobt  ocbiip;  Uue  Srst  ranK/ 
as  aWe  feW  of  t&em  Were  ftected  in  the' 
^tera  of'Canstanlitidj  atid  ttuiiiy'  inly'  astcibtf' 
their  imgin  to  the  zdtil  Of  that  £iiipen)t  Sim^ 
self,  Dt  to  tia^  ,of  his.  soofi  and  their,  .ip- 
median  ancwacora .  '  ■  •    . .    ^  ■ 

Ia>  these  edifices  the  constituGDt  and  ea- 
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Aeattal  parts  remaiA  tlie  sane  as  tiiey  wei6 
at  the  period  of  CrectioD ,  and  erea  flib 
inot'e  solid  and  permaitent  ornaioeata  lUH 
slaad  iinaltei'ed  in  their  respective  ^acflai 
From  theOt  therefore  we  m^y  learn  witti  sCMbf 
certftinty ,  the  farm  of  Christian  ohubjhM 
in  the  early  agesj  the  position  of  Ihli  alta^ 
of  the  episcopal  chair  and  of  the  seals  of 
the  clergy,  together  with  the  aiTangenient 
and  furailure  of  the  chancel  and  the  choir . 
Moreover  some  of  tinse  churches  had  beeu 
temples,  and  many  were  Iiasilicae  or  courts 
destined  to  public  meetings,  and  may  there- 
fore coaLrib:itC  DOt  B  little  to  give  lis 
clearer  ideas  of  the  size  and  proportions  of 
such  buildings,  particularly  of  the  latter, 
and  of  the  order  observed  in  the  itssemblies 
held  in  them .  We  may  perhaps  from  theiA 
be  able  to  make  some  conjectures  relative  to 
the  farms  early  esta^isbed  ia  Christian 
cburehes,  and  to  jiidgfiv  turn,  frr  tlw  -v^^ 
cieat  maj  hutK  bought  .|ir6pef  to  traOsAr 
Um  rules  t^aerMd  In  «inl  aiMiiMe*:  Xk 
religioiis  congregatiiHU , 

Ib  tlte  next  place,  ia  tike<  chatoIiM  prfai^ 
dpillj  we  may  trace  ihe  decdioe  md  re- 
storation of  arcbitectare,  and  diocorer  tiientik 
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ivliich  branches  of  that  art  were  neglected 
and  whicli  cultivated  during  the  barbarous 
ages.  These  edifices  were  almost  the  only 
objects  attended  to  and  respected  during 
that  long  period ,  and  as  most  of  the  new 
were  erected  on  the  plans  of  the  old ,  they 
becgme  the  vehicles,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression  ,  by  ivhich  some  of  the  best 
piiiiciples  of  Roman  architecture  were  trans- 
mitted to  us.  It  has  been  justly  observed 
that  while  the  symmetry,  the  proportion, 
the  v«rf -conatiluent  forms  of  the  Greek  and 
HonMn  orders  were  abandoned  and  appa- 
rently forgotten,  the  solidity,  the  magnitude, 
and  what  is  more  remarkable ,  the  great- 
ness of  manner  so  much  admired  in  the 
interior  of  ancient  buildings,  were  retained 
and  still  appear  in  many  churches  erected 
in  the  darkest  intervals  of  the  middle  ages. 
From  such  fabrics  ^e  may  therefore  infer, 
that  magnificQBce  and  grandsur  long  gnr- 
^TCdUte^H  flf  tii«t«,  «Ad  ^  some  Iba- 
t«re«  of  tb«  Roman  character  a^cootiniwd 
to  manUiBat  diemsalves  in  the  worlu  of  thnr 
dSBceDdant*,' in  spite  of  the  prevalencjr  of 
fbreiga  jgnorance  and  of  traiuilpne  bar- 
barism. 
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This  observation  relative  to  internal  ruag- 
i^ficence  leads  to  another  whioh  must  have 
struck  every  traveller;  that  in  many  churches 
the  oatvrard  &rm  and  embelliahmflnts  are 
fiir  inferior  to  the  inward  appearances.  Whe- 
ther the  ancients  theoiKlves  did  not  alwayk  < 
pay  eqtud  a^nlion  to  the  ootside'j  or  whe- 
ther like  the  modern  Italians,  they  sometimes  \ 
(lefcrred  the  execution  of  the  wiiele  plan  for  I 
-want  of  monej  or  iDateriaU;  or  whether 
the  hand  of  time  or  the  more  dettmctivs 
hand  of  war  has  torn  away  the  marble  that 
covered  these'  edifices;  hat  it  must  be  owned  • 
that  the  ontfide  of  Ute  Pantheon  and  of 
Diocletian's  baths  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  thdr  internal  magnificence.  In  socceed-,-  ^ 
ing  ages  the  disproportion  became  more 
striking,  and  nothing  can  he  more  con- 
temptible than  the  external  show  of  some 
of  tlie  noblest  basilicac  :  as  that  of  St.  Paul's 
for  instance,  of  St.  Laurence,  and  also  that 
of  St.  Sebastian,  vvliich  exhibits  more  the 
appearance  of  a  neglected  barn  than  of  a 
patriarchal  church.  The  same  remark  might 
have  been  applied  to  Santa  Maria  Ma^' 
giore  till  the  reign  of  Benedict  XIV.  who 
cased  it  Vilh  Tiburtine  stone,   adwned  it 
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vHh  a  piwtiea  or  ■  colnaEwde  id  front} 
aj^d  gftve  it  flP  estNiOT-  of  some  digaity , 
ttumgb  not  perfect  nor  .tltagcthor  vortiij 
of  its  gntod  ■0(1  ^la^id.  interior. 

nHqreoTW)  while  tbe  tniFeUer  «p6cU,  and 
iipt  wtAo<it  peas(>s,  tq  SaA  (oine  ipet^nen* 
of  tlue  beqt  twte  sni  purest  cL^e  of  us 
chitectim  anong  iIm  Riwian  efatuwltes,  he 
mast  not  Iw  surprised  if  lie  ..dundd  fre~ 
qttcMij  Slept  with  iBstanoes  of  ths  very  re- 
Tera*  in  both  respects ,  and  have  reason 
too  often  to  lament  that  the  finest  mate, 
rials  have  been  thrown  away  in  the  oon> 
struction  of  shapeless  and  deformed  edifices. 
To  eiplam  this  singular  combiaadon  of  good 
and  bad  taste ,  the  reader  has  only  to  re- 
collect,  that  in  Rome,  as  in  other  §reat  oi- 
ties  ,  diSerent  fashions  have  prevailed  at  dif- 
ferent periods ,  and  that  architects  ,  even 
-when  above  liw  ignoranoe  or  the  prejudices 
of  tkclr  age,  have  yet  been  obliged  to  suL- 
Dpit  to  them  ,  and  conform  to  the  caprice 
of  their  employers.  Besides,  architects  in  mo- 
dern times  have  been  too  prone  to  indulge 
the  fond  hope  of  excelling  the  ancients  ,  by 
deviating  from  their  footsteps  ,  and  of  dis- 
cnT«riflg  sqm^  new  proptotion,  some  form 
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of  beauly  tinfinown  to  them,  by  varying  [he 
outlines,  and  by  trying  [he  cSects  of  endless 
combinations. 

?f!jw  jo  po  city  have  architects  been  more 
encourage(l  qnd  employed  than  iu  .Rome, 
and  in  00  city  have  they  inditl(jed  Vbeir 
fondness  for  originality  with  hitc  freedom  aud 
more  ^£rp«t,  to  tb^  giieat  depravation  of  taslfit 
and  s«rreiwoii  of  the  spund  iH'iQfiiplea  of  am 
ciept  ar«]MteGtw«>  Fev  (law  b«M  eBtirelj 
exempt  from  thi^  vt^akness,  feot  oofie  havA 
abaodoned  themselves  to  its  ioflqaDCP  tnorfl 
entirely  than  Borromiai,  vr^,  althaufl^  • 
juttn  of  genius,  talent,  and  infltm^lipn,  bfW 
yet.  glled  Rome  witb  sopie  (rf  fts  mo«t  d«T 
formed  buildiagy  tbat  erer  dipgcwe^  tfaa 
streets  of  a  capita).  Such  deiriatioB  Sr<»m  titt 
prinoiplftji  o|  tba  wiwts  niu«t  appew  «- 
traordiaaiv  efeiy-'wWQ  >  and  putipulpii;  itf 
Borne,  wbete  m  wmjr  aa^b  pKHtHiaeab 
remaiq  fa>  altmet  thftattestjoR  of  ^9  artiat, 
and  form  his  taste,  while  thej  evtbt  bit 
sdmiratiofl.  In  tmth  >  'wfailf  tbe  poptioo  of 
the  Paatheon  staad»  preserved  ,  (t  W9>lt4 
seem  by  tbe  geuiua  ((f  a^cIlitec(^fe,  w  11 
mq^c)  fcr  tlie  jmita^iQa  of  futtf^e  geofvh 
■tiflnaj  wM?  H  q»e^  ttie  vc^l^ct  ia  c«iy 
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niornitig  walk ,  anil  challenges  his  homage 
as  Le  passes ,  il  must  appear  citraordmary 
indeed  that  he  should  abaniloa  its  simple 
yet  majestic  slyle  ,  to  substitute  in  its  stead 
a  confused  and  heavy  mass  of  rich  mate- 
rials, which  may  astonish  but  can  never 
please  even  the  rudest  observer.  Surely  the 
double  or  triple  raufje  of  columns  ,  the 
uninterrupted  entablature  ,  the  regular  pe~ 
diment  imbroken  and  uuenciinibered  ,  de- 
light the  eye  more  by  their  uniform  gran- 
deur ,  than  pillBi^  crowiled  into  groups  , 
cornices  sharpmedi  into  angles  ,  and  pedi- 
ments twiuedf  into '  (Hifves' and  floufislieB,' 
wtiich  tA^eak*  ytoA  igFanii'  Intn  mauy  pettjr 
<itfikci» ,  atid  caa'D'titber:  fix.tbe  sight ,  nor. 
arrest  the  altentitm.  Tet,  .while  the  fbriaer, 
esemplified  in  the  PftnAeoH  ,  is  oddl;  ad- 
mired and  neglected  ',  tfae.'I^tte  is  become 
the  prevailing  style  in  ecctesiastieal  arohi- 
lecture  at  Kome,  aad  of  consequenco  over 
«II  Itody. 

Again,  charchlis,  like  mOst  pUoea  of  pub- 
lic resort,  baVe^  their  day-  of  &»or  aad  -of 
fitshion  -When'  tbey  aro  macli  frequented,' 
and  of  coarse  repaired  and  decorated '  witSi 
care  ud  inag^Geace.    Not  uii&equetitlf 
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some  cardinal  or  rich  prelate,  or  perhaps 
tlie  reigning  punliff  himself,  may  conceive 
a  particular  attaclimeiiE  to  some  church  or 
other,  and  in  that  case  we  may  conclude, 
tliat  all  ihe  powers  of  art  will  be  employ- 
ed in  rcpairinf;  ,  adorning,  and  furnishing 
the  favored  edifice.  But  this  sunshine  of 
popularity  may  pass  away,  and  many  a  noble 
pile  has  been  abandoned  for  ages  to  the 
care  of  an  impoverislied  chapter,  of  a  needy 
incumbent,  or  of  a  p^irisli  thinned  by  emi- 
gration. In  such  circnmstances,  only  so  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  edifice  as  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  it  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  or  the  injuries  of  time,  and 
this  care  is  generally  confined  to  the  exte- 
rior, wbiJe  the  interior  is  abandoned  to  so~ 
{Ui^det  dunp^aSi  ami  decay.— Uufortanatelf 
some  «f  the  jnost  ancient  and  venorable 
cliurches  .in  Kome  are  in  this  latter  situa- 
-tioo;  whetber  it  be  that  ttiey  stand  in  qoar- 
Urs  once  popidptts  but .  now  deserted ,  or 
that  ohnrches  erected  in  roodern  times  ^  or 
dedicated  to  modem  sain^,  engross  a  greater 
ahare  of  pnblic  attention,  I  know  not;  b«4 
those  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Laureace,  St.  Stephen, 
St.  A{{nes,  and  even  the  Pantlieon  itssLF,  tbo 

TOI..  II.  5 
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glory  of  Rome,  and  the  boast  of  architecture, 
owe    little  or  nothing  to  modern  munifi- 

But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages 
and  defects,  there  are  few,  very  few  chur- 
ches ill  Rome,  which  do  not  present,  either 
in  their  size  or  their  proportions,  in  their  ar- 
chitecture or  their  materials,  in  iheir  external 
or  internal  decoration,  something  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  traieller  and  excites  his 
jnst  admiration.  He  Uierefore  who  delights  in 
halls  of  an  immense  swe  and  exact  propor- 
tion, in  lengthening  colonnades  and  vast 
pillal-s  of  one  solid  block  of  porphyry,  of 
gianite,  of  Parian  or  Egyptian  marble  j  in 
paveniculs  that  glow  with  all  the  UnU  of 
the  rainbow  ,  and  roofs  that  blaze  with  briM 
ot  gold ;  in  canvas  warm  as  life  itself,  and 
Statues  raady  to  descend  from  the  toniba 
on  which  they  recline;  will  range  round 
the  churches  of  Rome,  and  find  in  them 
m  •  inexhaustible  source  of  iostractive  and 
rational  amusement,  such  as  no  modern  ca- 
pital can  fiimidi,  and  such  as  might  be 
equalled  or  surpassed  by  the  glories  of  an- 
cient Home  alone. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  same  parUculai 
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churches,  and  without  pretending  to  enler 
into  very  minute  deuils  mention  only  such 
circumstances  as  seem  calculated  to  excite 
peculiar  interest. 

The  clnirc^h  of  St.  Clement,  in  the  great 
street  that  leads  to  St.  John  Lateran,  is 
Ihe  most  ancient  church  in  Rome.  It  was 
built  on  the  site,  and  was  probaLly  at  first 
one  of  the  great  apartments  of  the  house 
of  the  holy  bishop  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  is  mentioned  as  ancient  by  authors  of 
the  fourth  century  (St.  Jerome,  Pope  Zozi-  - 
raws  etc)  and  is  justly  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  models  that  now  exist  of  the 
original  form  of  Chistian  churches.  It  has 
frequently  been  repaired  and  decorated,  but 
always  with  a  religious  respect  for  its  pri- 
mitive shape  and  feshion .  In  front  of  it 
is  a  court  with  galleries,  supported  by  eigh- 
teen granite  pillars  and  paved  with  pieces 
of  shattered  marbles,  among  which  I  observ- 
ed several  fragments  ot"  beautiful  Verde 
anli.ro.  The  portico  of  the  church  is  form- 
ed of  four  columns  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  pillars  of  the  giiilery,  and  its  interior  is 
divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  twenty 
pillars  of  various  marbles.  Tbe  cboir  oom- 
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mences  about  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and 
extends  lo  the  steps  of  the  sanctuary ;  there 
are  two  pulpits,  called  anciently  Ambones, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  choir .  A  flight 
of  steps  leads  to  the  sanctuary  or  chancel, 
which  is  terminated  by  a  semicircle,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  the  episcopal  chair 
and  on  each  side  of  it  two  marble  ranges 
of  seats  border  the  walls  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  priests;  the  inferior  clergy 
with  the  singers  occupied  the  choir .  In 
front  of  the  episcopal  throne,  aad  between 
it  and  the  choir,  just  above  the  steps  of 
the  sanctuary  rises  the  altar  unencumbered 
by  screens  and  conspicuous  on  all  sides . 
The  aisles  terminated  in  two  semicircles, 
now  used  as  chapels  called  anciently  Ex- 
edrae  or  Cetlae,  and  appropriated  to  pri- 
vate derotitm  in  prayer  or  meditation.  Such 
is  the  form  trf  St.  Clement's,  which  though 
not  originallj  a  basilica,  is  evidently  model- 
led upon  such  buildings;  as  maybe  seen 
not  nflly  by  the  description  given  of  them 
hj  Vitruvius,  but  also  by  several  other 
churches  in  Rome  which  having  actnally 
been  ba^licae,  still  retain  their  original 
iorm  with  rilgfat  modiflcatiDas .  The  same 
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form  has  been  retained  or  imitated  in  all 
the  great  Roman  churches,  and  indeed  in 
almost  all  the  cathedral  and  abbey  chur- 
ches in  Italy ;  a  form  without  doubt  far 
better  calculated  both  for  the  beauty  of 
perspenlivc  anil  for  the  convenience  of  pub- 
lic worship  than  tlit  arrangement  of  Gothic 
fabrics,  divided  by  screens,  insulated  by  par- 
titions) and  termindting  in  gloomy  chapels.* 
S.  PieCro  in  Vincoli,  so  called  from  the 
.chains  vrilb  which  St.  Peter  was  bound 
both  in  Borne  and  .at.  Jemsalem,  now  pr»- 
.served,  as  is  believed,  uodec  the  altar,,  ww 


.  '  I  reooDuneud  to  mj  readers  the  accouDt  of 
,  andcou  ohttrehei  and  their  oniuiieiiti  ^<mn  by 
,  the  jadidoDt  and  teamed  Fleiaiyt  The  mvA 
^whieh  eonlaiQi.it)  with  manj  eurioiu  debits 
and  iatorwting  obierraiioni,  b  eatiUed  .£e« 
Sheundet  Ckretitni,  Theperoialof  ii  viUgiy* 
the  traveller  a  Verj  acourate  notion  of  the 
subject  at  large,  and  enable  him  ,  not  ontf  to 
comprehend  what  he  finds  writlea  upon  it,  but 
alio  Xo  pronounce  with  lome  precision  oa  the 
form  and  ornaraentf  of  inch  chnrchea  as  he  maj 
hereafter  yitit..  (Sa«  elMpier«'S&>  at  mq* 
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erected  ahout  the  year  ^o,  and  after  fre- 
queat  reparations  presents  aaw  to  the  eje 
a  aoble  hall,  supported  by  twenty  Dorie  pil- 
lars of  Parian  marble,  open  oq  all  sides, 
adorned  with  some  beautiful  tombs ,  and 
termiaating  in  a  semicircle  behind  the  altar. 
It  is  pity  that  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
this  edifice  was  erected  should  have  been 
perpetuated  through  so  many  successive  re- 
parations, and  the  arches  carried  from  pillar  to 
pillar  still  suffered  to  appear;  while  an  entabla- 
ture, like  that  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  would 
have  concealed  the  defect  and  rendered  the 
order  perfect .  The  pillars  are  too  thin  for 
Doric  proportions,  and  too  far  from  each 
other;  very  dliTerent  in  this  respect  from 
the  Doric  models  slill  remaining  at  Athens. 
But  the  proportions  applied  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  this  order,  rendered  it  in  fact 
a  distinct  order ,  and  made  it  almost  an 
invention  of  their  own .  Among  the  mo- 
numents the  traveller  wilt  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble  and 
of  exquisite  form,  on  the  left  hand;  and 
on  the  right,  the  tomb  of  luliua  II.  in- 
different in  itself,  hut  eanebled  by  the  ce- 
lebrttted  figiue  of  Moses,  supposed  to  1» 
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.ihe  master-piece  of  Michael  Aagelo,  and  one 
of  (he  most  beantitiil  lUtnes  in  the  world.* 

Hot  fiiF  from  S.  Pietra  in  PtacoK  is  tho 
church  of  .5.  Mariino  and  S.  SHvastro, 
formed  ent  <rf  a  part  of  the  nuns  of  the 
neighboring  ballis  of  Titus,  and,  m  lar  sf 
regards  the  Grjpta  or  auIrteiraoeouB  clwrcb, 
as  ancient  hs  the  times  of  St.  Sylvester  and 
Constantine  the  Great.  It  has,  a>  -will  easily 
be  imagined,  undergone  ¥«rioiu  repaira, 
and  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  beautifnl 
edifices  in  Rome.  It  is  supported  by  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  the  finest  marbles ,  bear- 
ing not  arches  but  ap  enuhlature  trronidAt 
indeed  as,  to  ornament,'  but  of  great  and 
pleaung  effect  The  walls  of  the  aisles  ara 
.adorned  with  paintings  by  thtf  two  Poutains 
and  mnoh  admired  hy  cosooisseurs.  The 
trihwui  or  sanctoary  is  At«d  semal  Steps 
above  the  body  of  the  church;  the  high 


*  Tha  ode  or  loonel  of  Zappi  inspireil  bj 
the  coDtempUlioo  of  thii  wooderfal  atatne,  i% 
ifell  knovn,  and  may  be  foand  in  Roceoe'i  l«(a 
exbeDent  work,  the  Lifi  of  tea  the  linthi 
with  A  very  aeonrste  tnnilatioD. 
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nltar  which  stands  immediately  above  the 
steps  is  of  the  most  beautiful  form  and  of 
the  richest  materials.  The  paintiags  on' the 
<W)ille  and  tbe  roof  are  colored  in  llje  bright- 
est, yet  softest  tints  imaginable,  anil  seed) 
to  shed  ovw  thtf  whole  diurch  a  celestial 
lustre.  Under  ttis'  altir  3  dobr  opens  upbn 
•a.  Marble  staircase-  leading  ttt  a  sabterra- 
neons  chapel  lined  with  stucco,  nearly  r^- 
sembliDg  marble,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
pillar*  in  a  very  pleasing  style  of  archi- 
"lecture.  Tfaenc«  you  pass  into  the  ancient 
-chnrcfa,  whieh,  from  the-  increase!  of  the 
-TujttS" around,  is  BOW  beconte  idmbst  sufe- 
-terraoeaa:'  it  ts  ii  large  vaulted  hdli  'once 
paved  wiAi  ntosaic,  ftad  seems  ieeka  the 
remnns ,'  to  have-  been  well  flimislied  wiQt 
■marlile  and  paintings;  it  b  nOw' the  recep- 
tacle iA.  damp  imwliolesome  vaporsj'  that  tinge 
the  walla^  and  hovGr  roimd  '  the  solitary 
tombs.  A  few  purple  hats  with  their  rich 
tassels,  the  insignia  of  the  dignity  of  Car- 
dinal ,  suspended  from  the  vaults ,  and  tar- 
nished with  time  and  humidity ,  cast  a  feeble 
unavailing  ray  of  splendor  on  the  monuments 
of  their  departed  possessors.  The  spectator, 
-eautioned  by  the  chilness  of  the  place  not 
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to  prolong  his  stay,  cootmb  himself  witti 
casting  a  traniient  glance  on  tbe  soUea 
scenery,  and  returns  to  theaptwidid  exhibi- 
tion of  the  tetaple  above. 

The  church  of  S.  Andrea,  in  JHonts  rC4- 
vallo ,  by  Bermtit  thoo^  so  snnll  M  to 
deserve  the  name  of  chapel  only,  is  so  highly 
iinisbed  and  so  richly  decorated  that  I.shotdd 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Ihe  tra- 
veller as  peculiarly  beautiful.  It  vfos  for- 
.merly,  with  the  annexed  ccHivent ,  the  pro- 
perty of  ihe  Jesuists  ,  who  seidtun  wanted 
either  tbe  means  or  the  inclination  to  impart 
splendor  and  magnificence  to  their  esta- 
.  blishments.  Unfortunately  they  have  often 
displayed  more  riches  than  taste,  and  given 
their  churches  the  decorations  and  glare  of 
a  theatre,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  golden 
rnle  in  religions  architecture,  that  of  dis- 
posing the  best  materials  in  the  simplest 
order.  The  neglect  of  itiis  inaxim  renders 
the  great  churi^h  of  the  Jesuists  (the  Gesie) 
though  cotifessedly  nne  of  the  richest,  yet 
in  my  opinion  one  of  the  ugliest,  because 
.one  of  the  most  gaudy  in  Rome. 
.  S.  C^ilLa  in  Trastevere  has  grent  anti- 
quity and  much  m^gniiicesM  to  recommend 
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It.  It  is  auppMed  to  hare  beea  the  house 
of  that  virgia  niartyr,  and  they  shew  a 
bath  annexed  .to  it  ia  whioh  they  pretend 
that  she  was  hehcaded.  Over  the  tomb  is  a 
fine  statue ,  exactljr  representing  the  atti- 
tude and  the  drapery  of  the  body  as  it  was 
discovered  tn  the  tomb  in  the  year  Sai  ; 
such  at  least  is  the  purport  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  saint  is  represented  as  reclining 
on  her  side,  her  garments  spread  in  easy 
folds  around  her,  and  her  neck  and  head 
covered  with  a  veil  of  so  delicate  a  texture, 
as  to  allow  the  spectator  almost  to  dis- 
cover tlie  outlines  of  the  couatenance.  The 
posture  and  drapery  ate  natural  as  well  as 
graceful,  and  the  whole  form  wrought  with 
such  exquisite  art,  thut  we  seem  to  behold 
the  martyred  viryin,  not  locked  in  the 
slumbers  of  death,  but  in  the  repose  of 
innocence,  awaiting  the  call  of  the  morn- 
ing. A  court  and  portico,  according  to  the 
ancient  ciisloui,  lead  to  this  church,  and 
pillars  of  fine  uiaible  divide  aiid  adorn  itj 
but  it  labors  under  the  defect  alluded  to 
ahove,  and,  like  many  other  churches,  is 
encumbered  with  its  own  magnificeuce. 
Pietro  i»  Montorio,  or  Mo»te  AurtOj 
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a  very  ancierit  church,  wns  once  remark- 
able for  its  sculpture  and  paiatinga  furaisli- 
ed  by  liie  first  masters  in  these  two  bran- 
ckes;  but  many  of  the  former  have  been 
broken  or  displaced,  and  some  of  the  latter 
canied  o9  hj  the  French  during  the  late 
predatory  invasion.  Among  these  is  the  fa- 
mous Transfiynration  ,  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  first  painting  in  the  world.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  in  a  bad  light  in  its 
original  situation;  but  it  mu^t  be  recollected, 
that  ttaSaello  designed  it  for  that  very  ligb^ 
besides,  I  do  uol  believe  that  the  Erenok 
are  likely  to  place  \\  in  a  better.* 
.  In  tli£  middle  of- the  little  square,  formetl 
th«  cloister  of  the  convent  belon^i^  to 


*  Wben  1i  wt  ai  ^arii  in  ihs  yen  iBos,  it 
'ha.A  been  wilkdrimi  from 'tlie  gallery,  and  nss 
imended  for  ihe  chapel  of  ooe  of  the  first  con- 
sol's  palaces.  If  in  that  nt.  F'eriailles-  Ihe  liRhi 
'be  not  too  slrong,  the  TrausHguralion  may  ap- 
pear to  fldvaulage,  as  ihe  arohiteclure  and  de- 
corations of  the  cbapel,  ihc  bfit  I  have  seen 
beyond  ihe  Alps,  are  ool  pciliaps  allogcihcr 
unvorihy  of  CO  11  iti baling  todigpUy  the  beauties 
of  s^ob  a  Bi*9terpiec«> .       .  , 
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the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio ,  is 
i.  chapel  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  temple; 
round,  supporlcd  by  sixteen  pillars ,  and 
crowned  with  a  dome.  It  is  the  work  of 
Bramante,  and  much  admired.  It  would, 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  more  beautiful  if  the 
architect  had  copied  the  Greek  models,  or 
adopted  the  proportions  of  the  temple  of 
Tivoli  of  a  similar  form.  Besides  the  lantern 
that  crowns  the  dome,  or  rather  terminates 
the  cella,  is  by  much  too  large  for  tlie 
.  edifice ,  and  seems  to  crush  it  by  its  weight. 

liJh  let  the  colonnade,    such  is  the  effect  of 

.  ~"s^^  pillars,  gives  this  little  temple,  with  all  its 
'.,',1'.-  '^  defects,  an  antique  and  noble  appearance.' 

■     Tj  r^".'  -I      Santa  Maria  i/i  Trasteuere  ,  or  Basilica 
Calixti,  is  a  very  ancient  church,  supposed 

^^^"^^^i-i®  have  been  originally  built  by  Pope  Ca- 
lixtus,  about  the  year  220,  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Julius  I.  in  the  year  34o,  and  has  since 
undei^one  various  repairs,  and  received 
conne  hudj  improTemei^.  Its  bold  portico 


*  Thli  edifiee.  i«  introdaaed  into  the  Cartoon 
UiBt  repreaeoii  St.  Ptnl  preiohiDgst  Athens,  and 
h  given  with  contiderablfl  »eeaney. 
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and  its  nave  are  supported  by  ancient  pillar;, 
some  of  red,  some  of  black  granite,  all 
of  different  orders  and  different  dimensions; 
the  entablature  also  is  composed  of  the  Mat- 
tered remains  of  various  ancient  cornices} 
and  indeed  the  whole  edifice  seems  an  ex- 
traordinary assemblage  of  orders,  proportions, 
and  materials.  However,  itexh'bitsa  certain 
greatness  of  mannei^  in  the  whole,  that  never 
fails  to  cover  defects  in  the  detail,  and  its  ge- 
neral appearnnce  is  bold  and  majestic.  Its. 
vault  and  chapels  are  adorned  with  several 
beautiful  paintings  by  Domenickina,  and  other 
great  masters.  The  square  before  this  church 
is  watered  by  a  handsome  fountain ,  per- 
haps the  most  ancient  in  Rome,  as  it  was 
opened  by  Adrian  1.  about  the  year  790, 
and  restored  and  ornamented  by  Clement  XIl. 

S.  Cr'isogoiio ,  a  very  ancient  church , 
ascribed  originally  to  Coustautine,  is  remark- 
able for  the  numerous  colnmna  grdnile, 
porphyry,  and  alabaster,  llut  sii^^oH  lis 
nave  and  choir, 

S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  is  equally  ancient, 
and  still  more  splendidly  furnished  with 
pillars  and  antique  ornaments.  '  ^ 

S.  Gregoria  Magna  is  tenurkable  itecaiBQ 
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erected  by  the  celebi'alcd  ponlilT,  whose- 
name  it  bears,  on  the  very  site  of  his  own 
hi'use,  the  residence  of  [he  Anicin  &niilj. 
The  church,  with  the  convent  adjoining, 
was  by  its  fnuiider  delicated  under  the 
title  of  St.  AiiiJieiv,  a  title  which  was 
grarl.ially  lost,  and  rejjlaced  by  that  of  St. 
Gregory.  This  fabric  has  undergone  several 
changes,  and  thongh  rich  in  materials,  has 
from  the  bad  taste  with  which  those  chan- 
ges have  been  conducted,  but  little  claim 
to  our  admiration.  There  are  three  chapels 
within  the  precincts  of  the  convent,  or  rather 
annexed  to  the  church,  one  of  which  is 
eonobled  by  Ae  rival  exertions  of  Guido  and 
Domemehino ,  who  have  here  brought  their 
productions  into  contact ,  and  left  the  de* 
lighted  connoisseur  to  admirej  and  if  he 
dares  ,  to  decide  the  point  of  pre-eminence; 
As  these  paintings  are  on  tlie  walls  of  the 
.eluipel,  theyr^nain;  but  every  article  that 
dould  possibly  be  removed  from  the  church 
and  its  dependent  chapels  ,  were  carried  off 
^  tin  Polish  legiel^  tMiieh.  during  the  French 
iavuioa ,  was  slalianed'  in  the  convenL'  So 
&r  indeed  did  this  reguhr  baodilti  cany 
ttMir.IoTe  of  phmder,  as  to  tear  aivay^thfl- 
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iron  bars  Inserted  in  Ihe  walls  of  the  church 
and  cloislersj  iu  order  to  litrcu^Cheii  ihcin 
Had  lo  counteract  the  action  of  the  thuIIs; 
30  that  it  was  considered  as  dangerous  to 
walk  in  them,  as  llteir  fall  was  expected 
every  hour. 

Tbe  classical  reader  would  not  pardon  a 
traveller  who  should  pass  over  in  silence 
the  church  where  the  ashes  of  Tasso  repose. 
This  poet,  ihe  next  in  rank  and  in  fame  Iq 
Virgil,  died  in  the  convent  of  St.  Onofrio , 
was  buried  without  pomp,  and  lay  for  many 
years  among  lAe  vulgar  dead ,  without  a 
monument  at  even  an  inscription  over  his 
remains.  Few  poets  have  received  monu- 
mental honors  immediately  on  their  demise. 
Their  fame  has  seldom  taken  its  full  range, 
or  surmounted  the  difficullius  which  envy 
throws  in  its  way  during  their  lifetime;  to 
pay  due  homage  to  their  genius,  and  give  to 
their  memory  all  that  m-^n  can  give  to  the 
illustrious  dead,  sepulchral  distinction,  is  ge- 
nerally the  task  of  an  impartial  and  grateful 
posterity.  ITpon  this  occasion  however  it  was 
ncitlicr  envy  nor  indifTcrence ,  hut  friendship 
alone  that  deprived  the  Italian  poet  of  the 
honiu's  doe  to  his  merit.  Inmediately  after 
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his  death,  the  fathers  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Onofrio,  and  many  persons  of  distinction, 
particularly  tlie  celebrated  Manso,  the  friend 
and  panegyrist  of  Milton,  pressed  forward 
with  generous  emulation  to  execiite  the  ho- 
norable work :  but  the  Cardinal  Cinthio  M*-  \ 
dici,  the  patron  of  the  poet  in  his  hitter  days,  | 
considered  the  erection  of  a  becoming  mo- 
nument as  a  duty  and  an  honor  peculiarly  ap- 
proprialed  to  himself,  and  though  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  defer  the  discharge  of  Ihe 
friendly  office  year  afler  year,  yet  he  never 
could  be  induced  to  allow  any  other  person 
to  fulfil  it  in  his  stead.  Death  however  de- 
prived him  of  the  honor  of  erecting  a  tomb 
to  Tasso  ;  and  to  the  Cardinal  Bevliacijua 
alone,  is  the  public  indebted  for  tlie  present 
monument  ratlver  decent  than  iii;i!;nifi(  ent, 
with  3  short  inscription.  Every  F.iiglish  tra- 
veller who  feels  the  sublimity  uf  Milton,  and 
knows  how  much  the  British  bard  owes  to 
the  Tuscan  poet,  will  hasten  to  the  church 
oiSu  Ontario,  and  at  the  tomb  of  Torqnato 
Tasso ,  hiil  the  mute  that  inspired  Quia  rival 
•trams. 
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Cbc  ii  caduvhi  alloii 
.  Nan  circonda  U  froate  in  Biicon*  } 
.    I      )  m  »  nel|Clel«  infra  i'b«^  .4:«n: 
j  ,  m  dt  iteUa  jmrnorult  aiirBa  eoront ! 

S.  Sehastiano,  a  nhiirnh  eroo.lcd  liy  Con- 
staatiue  in  memory  of  tiio  celcbi  jlcd  martyr 
whose  name  it  bear*,  has  a  handsome  portico 
»nd  contains  some  f>oo<l  picliires  and  paint- 
ings. It  is  however  more  remarkable  for 
being  the  principal  entrance  into  the  cata- 
combs which,  lie  in  its  neighborhood. 

The  catacombs  arc  stiblerranean.  streets  or 
galleries  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
'from  two  to  five  in  breadtii,  extending  to 
ma  iiiimcotse  and  almost  unknown  length  , 
'  wad  branching  out  into  various  walks.  The 
coofiuion  occasioBt^  1^  the  intarsectiba  <^ 
'these  galteriet  resemUdt  that  trf  a  Ulrrrmtli, 
-«ad  renders  H  difficult,  and  wtthout  great 
'predastion dangeraus  to  penetrate-  fir  into 
tbdr  recesses.  Tke  cotkcombs  were  origi- 
nally excavated  in  tsciae  to  find  that  earth 
or  sand  called  at  present  pusxabmd,  and 
supposed  to  form  the  best  and  most  lasU 
ing  cement.  They  foliovred  the  durection  of 
the  vein  of  sand,  and  were  alMndoaed  when 
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ihal  was  esh^iustcd ,  and  ofleiilimcs  totally 
fnrfjoLten.  Such  lone,  unfreqneiiled  caverns 
affordi^d  a  most  commodious  retreat  to  llio 
christians,  during  tbe  persecutions  of  the 
three  first  centuries.  In  tliem  Uierefore  they 
held  their  assemblies,  celebrated  the  holy 
mysteries,  aud  deposited  the  remains  of 
tlioir  martyred  brethren.  For  the  latter  piir- 
{K>se..4i9j[  len^oyed  nic!*«»  in  the  sides  of 
tbe  vraflj.'^at^d  there-,  the,  body  with  a  vial 
JSUejl  4viAb  tiie. blood  ef  tbe  i&|rtyr,  or  per- 
haps sQiiie  of  the  iastoaipents  of  his  Gxeet>- 
(ioa,  aad  closed  nj^  the  mouth  of  the  niche 
.leith  lb)Di  brioks^Ulea.  Sometimes  tbe  mow 
.WW  inm^ied  with  a:  \*»r«l  or  two  importiag 
Jhe  iNKef-and  Hopes-  p£4he  -dmeaaed';  at  biW 
tittBs  «  .cn>a»  se.lhe  iiutiala  of  the  tttle»  of 
iour  Sniow.  ittterWDTWii.  werto  ^M.oi^j  marks 
.em[»lo]rcd  lo  '^rtif^  that  the  body  enclosed 
jMlongod  te  »  tthristiao.  Several,  bddies  liave 
2>een'£nind  wilfaout  aof-inacnption,  iiiari[>  or 
indieatioa  .of  atune  or  pEofiBdsioB-  Such- may 
have  bdoaged.ta  Pagans,  «j  tt  ia  h^ly  pror- 
Nble  that  tbesc  oavitiea  were  nsed  as  burial 
places  *  befitre ,  as  Well '  as  dniing  the  age  of 


*  A  lewub  eamstery  wm  'di»oav«rod  oa  iho 
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persecutioas.  It  U  impossible  ta  raii^e  over 
these  ¥ait  repositories  of  the  dead ,  these 
walks  of  horror  and  desolation,  witbout  Ma- 
timents  of  awe ,  veneration ,  and  almost  of 
terror.  We  seemed  on  entering  to  desoaad 
ioto  the  regions  of  the  departed,  wrapped 
up  ia  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  the  graVe. 

— HarwntBS  intiu  (mebraet  pilloaaqae.mb  avtrit, 

[iMga  Boel*  «iliH' '       — .  .  ■  ■  .i.  yio 
Nan  netnant  imillera  laanM. 

Independent  of  these  imaginary  terrors,  the 
damp  air  and  fetid  exhalations  warn  the 
curious  traveller  to  abridge  his  stay  and 
hasten  to  the  precincts  of  .day*. 


Tia  PrntBsuirs  :  it  wn  •naneatsd  with  trarianj 
^mingi,  in  oaa  of  whiah  was  sMn  iba  folden 
candlwtiok  BUetlj  in  ihe  iiDie  form  ai  lhal  lit 
tha  Ak6  of  TiltM.  Aa  iDicripIion  oonuining  ibo 
word  GTNArAr  ....  seems  to  show  that  it 
had  ;b«on  etnplojod  *>  a  place  of  worship. 

"  The  arenariae  extra  Portam  Esquilinara 
are  mentioned  by  Cioero  (  Pro  Ciueniio  i3.)  at 
(he  iceas  of  a  horrible  murder,  (he  circumsiaiicej 
or  which  he  relalei;  aad  Nero  it  sceoti  wna 
adriiod  to  Mnoeal  hinuelf  for  a  lima  in  oae  af 
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The  church  of  Madonna  del  Sole  is  the 
ancieat  temple  of  Vosta,  stripped  of  its 
whole  entablature,  curtailed  of  its  fiill  height 
by  the  raising  of  the  ground  which  covers 
the  lower  part  of  the  pillars,  and  disfigur- 


the  arenariae ,  but  refuted  to  go  under  ground 
■nhile  alive.  (  SnHonfiu  :'  Nero  4^.)  EuMbhu 
repretmu  the  Emperor  CotuutaiiAft  u  •Itnjb'ng 
to  ihem,  «nd  Cretpimit  mAtion  I(  tetfda  of  Ihw 
in  the  wriieri  of  the  fonrlli.  and  fifth  eeninijr* 
Fiudentin*  deteribe*  ihem  with  great  accitrac}^ 
and  miiiateDeH. 

Hand  procul  extremo  cuha  ad  pomeria  valto 

MerM  latebroiii  crjpla  patet  foreii 
Uujui  in  occultam  gradibni  via  prona  reflaxit 

Ire  per  anfraiMitaa  luce  laiente  doeet ; 
Primal  nanxpie  feiu  aawno  tenu*  inirat  Uatn, 

Illatlratqna  diei  limiQa  rellibnli. 
Inde  ubi  proBrewn.  facili  nigrescare  visa  est 

Box.  obseura  looi  per  specas  ambiguum, 
OeourrnDt  celii*  immeata  foramiiu  lectii , 

Quae -pcittat.danM  antra  super  radios. 
Qaanlibet  ancipins  Ccxaat  hiuo  inde  raooiMtt 

Aral*  inb  umbroiii  alria  pertteibiu  : 
Attanon  esoiai  aubier  oav*  TiHera  mantU  . 

Crebra  feiabrato  foinioe  tia.  penetrat;  . 
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ed  by  a  most  preposterous  roof.  The  cell' 
and  pillars  of  while  marble  remain,  bal 
the  latter  are  almost  lost  in  a  wall  drawn 
from  column  to  column,  and  filling  up  the 
■whole  intermediate  space.  It  is  much  to 


Sic  datui  abieotii  per  tnbtemnea  solis 
Cernvra  faJgorem  luminibnaqiie  tiniii 

I  PtH  Stepk.  De  Saaeto  XBf^tito. 

The  lively  accoDntwhieb  St  lerom  gWea  of 
ihese  cemeteriet  ii  nol  less  ntinate.  Dam  eiaem 
Romae  pnei  et  libetalibus  siudiis  emdirer,  lole- 
huta  cum  caeteris  ejasdem  aelatis  et  propositi, 
dicbus  dominicU  (epulcra  apnstolorum  e'  niBrty- 
riiMi  ciruuiiiire .  crebroque  CTjptas  ingredi  t  qute 
in  isrrarum  profuodo  defosiae,  ax  uiraqae  pacte 
iDgreaieBUam  per  pariete*  fadbeot  «oipora  lepal- , 
toran;  et  Ita  obioaM  tnnt  omtua  nt  propeia»- 
dnin  iRad  prophetiixuii  eomplealar  -.  tUteendaitt 
im.ii^Hum  viveatet :  et  raro  de«uper  lamen  ad- 
mUinai  borrorem  temperel  tcnebrarum,  ut  non 
Um  faneitTam  qa»m  foramea  demissl  lumiDis 
pntei  ;  rDrsaiii([ae  pedetentim  acceditut,  el  cava 
nocte  ciroarodatis  Ulnd  Viigiiiannm  propODittiT. 

Horror  ubiquQ  antmos  simnl,ipsa  lileDtia  terreDt. 

S.  Sitroit.  in  Eteeh. 
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bs  lamented  that  when  this  edifice  was 
fitted  up  for  a  church,  it  was  not  restor- 
ed to  its  original  form  and  beauty;  which 
might  have  been  done  with  less  expense 
Mid  difficult,  than  were  necessary  to  erect 


H)c  nniabM  itt  the  cemetariei  or  eataCDmbi 
ii  very  great,  ■«  there  an)  mora  than  thiTtf 
known  and  dwtingaiAed  by  particular  appel- 
latiam,  inch  oi  Cemeierian)  Ca1iii]--Liicinae — 
Felicii  et  Adaocli,  etc.— In  leveral,  the  lialli  or 
opener  (pacts  arepaimcd  .  Daniel  in  the  Lion'i 
Den — Jona»  emei^ing  from  ihe  Jaws  of  the 
WJule—and  tho  Good  Shepherd  bearing  a  Lamb 
on  his  thouldera,  leem  to  have  been  the  f;.voriie 
■abjecti.  The  laller  reourt  oftener  than  any  olher, 
and  generally  aecapiei  the  moal  conapicooui 
place  ,  Some  of  thow  deeoritioas  are  intereittng 
and  give  a  pleaiiog  picttue  of  the  nannen  of 
the  limei,  while  olben  occiiionally  exhibit  an 
affecting  represenlatioD  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Chrisiiani.  Of  the  former  kind  is  a  painting  on 
a  vaulted  ceiling  in  the  cemeterj  of  Ponliannsi 
in  a  circle  in  the  cenlre  appears  the  Good 
Shepherd— in  ihe  corners  four  figures  of  Angela 
—on  the  sides  the  four  Seasons.  Winter  is  ro- 
^esented  bj  a  youth  holding  some  sticks  iu  hii 
ri^t  huid  and  emudiag  it  towards  a  r«*o  with 
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the  wall  and  raise  the  roof  which  1  have 
just  censured ,  It  is  indeed  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  materials  requisite  for  such 
a  restoration,  that  is  the  fragments  of  the 
frieze,  architrave ,  aad  cornice ,    might  be 


a  flnaiB  riling  ftom  it :  in  bi*  lei)  lie  heart  a 
lighted  lorcb  :  a  withered  tree  ilandt  in  the 
hack  grouod.  Spring  is  «igni£ed  hj  a  boj-  on 
oDe  Inee,  ai  if  he  had  juil  taken  up  a  Iamb 
wbich  he  supports  with  oae.  hand  :  ia  the  other 
he  holds  a  lily:  the  ccene  is  a  garden  laid  out 
iu  regular  walls :  nem  the  border  of  one  of  iheie 
walkl  Itandt  a  tree  ia  full  foliage.  Summer 
.appean  a<  •  man  in  a  tonie,  with  •  round  hat 
on  lu*  head  iu  the  act  of  reaping ;  the  tieUe  It 
-of  the  tame  form  ■*  Ihit  Died  la  Eogland. 
Aniuma  it  depidted  ai  a  youth  appljring  «  ladtter 
to  a  tree,  round  which twinei  •  lontitnl  Tiun. 
Alt  ibete  eomparlmenti  are  divided  by  garland* 
and  arabesqaei.  Of  the  latter  ipecies  of  repre- 
sentation, WB  have  an  instance  in  a,  painting 
which  presenlg  a  human  figure  imuiBrsed  up  to 
(he  middle  in.  a  boiling  caJdron  ,  nlth  hii  hand* 
joined  bribr*  hi*  fareaMijand  hit  eyet  raised  to 
heaven  at  if  in  ardmt  tnpplieatioD.  The  three 
children  lu  the  flamea  ocsur  freqnently  ,  and 
piobabl]'  allude  to  the  tame  tubjeot.  An  toHrip- 
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found  round  the  bases  of  the  pillars ,  as 
they  may  form  part  of  llio  mass  of  ruins 
which  has  raised  the  present  so  much  a- 
hove  the  level  of  the  ancient  pavement , 
But  this  singular  want  of  taste  appears,  if 
possible,  more  conspicuoos  in  two  other  in- 
(tances . 


■tion  placed  over  one  of  these  scenes  of  marl jr- 
dom  i<  affecting.  O  tempora  infausia,  ^uibus  inter 

sumu9  ■  .  .  Quid  miscriui  vita  .  .  .  quid  norte  ■  ■ . 
Btim  ab  anucif.Bt.p^ceniibi)!  lepeliri  ne^ueaQt*— 
SeVBTal  -wvrdi  are  obliterated.  Beiides  thfltn 
r^tMiesiatiaiu  there  are  manj  delacbed  figurM, 
>U  alludiDg  to  religioui  aad  Chrisliaa  feeliDg*) 
such  ai  anchors,  palini,  vaset  exhaling  incetuet 
ships,  aad  portraits  of  differeac  apostles.  The 
dresses  are  often  curioas,  and  border  upon  some 
OrnsinenU  still  in  use  in  Italy,  suck  as  the  cap 
of  the  Doge  of  Venice  ;  the  tituica  and  trowseri 
■o.  «onimoD  ID  the  south,  etc.  etc.  The  language 
of  the  iascriptious  is,  probably  the  colloquial 
tMxa  of  the  times  ,  at  least  in  many  iostanpef, 
■nd  sometimes  approaohcs  very  near  lo  jnodera 
Italiao- 
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The  temple  of  Fortima  ViriUs*,  now  the 

church  of  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  is  one 
of  the  few  monunients  that  still  remain  of 
the  aera  of  the  fioman  Republic .  It  is  of 
the  Ionic  order  ^  and  its  proportions  and 
form  are  justly  admired.  Us  portico  was 
originally  supported  by  four  pillars,  and  its 
sides  adorned  with  twice  as  many  half  co- 
lumos .  It  ivas  converted  into  a  church  ia 
the  ninth  century,  and  long  retained  a  con> 
siderable  share  of  its  primitive  beauty . 
When  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  de- 
graded state  I  cannot  precisely  determine, 
but  I  believe  about  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venteelh  century.  It  is  said  to  have  been, 
when  repaired,  in  a  ruinous  state :  though 
that  vere  th«  case,  it  was  less  diihcuU  to 
preserve  thui  to  alter  its  principal  features. 
The  latter  however  has  beea^  done.  The 
wall  that  serrated  the  Cella  from  the  Ye- 
«tiliiile  WB>  remored,  and  rebiult  betweoi 
the  pillars  of  the  portico ,  and  windows 


*  There  m  donbu  ai  la  the  real  appoIlitioB 
of  thia  temple,  bnt  sU  aitee  in  iu  antiquitj.  ~ 
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were  opened  between  the  half  colamns-on 
one  of  ike  sides .  By  these  means  a  KoaUX 
space  was  added  and  more  light  was  giveii 
to  the  interior,  but  the  proportions  anc) 
beauty  were  not  a  little  impaired. 

S.  TjOrenzo  in  Miranda  .  The  name  of 
this  church,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  forum, 
and  sitnate  amidst  a  most  wonderful  display 
of  Roman  grandeur,  is  alone  a  sufficient 
recommendation  to  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller ;  but  this  recommendation  acquires 
double  weight  when  we  learn  thnt  it  stands 
«n  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  .  The  portico  of  the  temple, 
excepting  the  pediment  and  part  of  the 
walls,  remains.  The  order  is  Corinthian; 
and  the  whole  mif^ht  have  been  restored 
without  difficulty  to  ifs  nrid;iuril  form.  But 
instead  of  following'  this  process  which  the 
state  of  the  ruin  almost  forced  upon  the 
architect,  he  has  erected  a  frontispiece  be- 
hind the  pillars,  of  proportions ,  size,  and 
order  totally  different;  of  two  stories  so  con- 
trived, that  the  cornice  of  the  first  does 
Dot  reach  even  the  ca^tals  of  the  pillars 
'bdRire  it,  wbilte  tUe  second  ttseb  fitr  altove 
lliew,  i»tld  '«lhibitSB&'&tgh,  u-ifibtrhio^. 
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over  good  taste,  Hs  barbarous  twisted  per 

diment . 

Such  instances  of  ignorance  or  stupidity, 
such  preposterous  and  misshapen  edifices, 
would  surprize  us  even  at  Constantinople 
whoie  almost  every  moniimeDt  of  ancient 
iji.if;mficeiice  has  long  since  perished,  and 
every  recollection  of  ancient  taste  is  obli- 
terated ;  but  in  Home,  where  so  many  su- 
perb models  still  present  themselves  to  our 
consideration,  where  all  the  arts  and  parti- 
cularly architecture  are  honored  and  culti- 
vated with  so  much  success,  we  behold 
them  with  astonishment*  and  almost  with 
horror.  But  neither  censgre,  Dor  experience, 
nor  disappointment  can  deter  yain  and  in- 
considerate architects  from  fruitless  attempts 
to  improve  upon  the  works  o£  the  andents, 
or  care  them  of  their  partiality  to  caprj- 
«ious  coinIw>»tiflna  that  haye  hitherto  in,- 
-Tariablf  termmated  ia  de%mitj.  Tarr^n\, 
far  he,  I  believe  vras  the  m^s<M  who  bu^t 
(he  modem  part  of  the  church  of  S. 
renxa  ia  Miranda,  probablj  imagined  that 
■bis  new  frontispiece,  with  its  two  contract- 
^  stqries,  its  petty  pilasters,  and  its  grf>- 
.tesqoe  .sittddatpc^  would  fix  the  attestioo  of 
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tlie  public  at  bace,  and  totaljir  eclipse  the 
simple  majesty  of  the  colonnade  before  it. 
Vain  hopes!  The  stately  portico  of  Anto- 
ninus still  attracts  every  eye  and  challen- 
gea  universal  admiration;  'wbilc  the  modern 
addition  is  condemned  as  oftfiD  as  notic- 
ed and  ranked  among  the  inoinimeatB  of 
a  tasteless  and  semi-barbarous  age. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  de- 
scribe the  churches  beyond  the  walls;  and 
of  several  witfiin,  which  bear  the  names 
sr  are  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  temples,  I  shall  say  but  little, 
as  they  do  not  esTitblt  the  least  vestige  of 
antiquity.  Such  is  Ara  Coeli,  on  the  Ca- 
pitoliiie  hill  supposed  by  many  anthors  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  :  such  also  is  Santa  Maria  sopra  Miner- 
va, reported  to  have  been  formerly  the  temple 
of  that  goddess;  neither  of  which  have  a  par- 
ticnlar  claim,  unleu  l^eic  title&  be  consi- 
dered as  sacli,  to  out  lUeatioa.*  Ve  shall 


*  The  traveller  should  ritit  the  churches  (bat 
belong  to  particular  Datiooi  and  oidera,  and  arv 
'  oonsidered  as  their  reipsotira  saMher  ehnrelu*; 
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navr  tberefi)  re  proceed  to  the  greater  church- 
es, under  which  appellation  I  include  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Seven  Patriarchal  Basilicae 
so  called  because  they  are  the  cathedrals 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  who  officiates  in  then* 
on  certain  festivals,  and  reserves  the  high 
altar  entirely  to  himself.  These  seven  church^ 
es  are,  St.  Laura  ci  i^fuori  delle  mura') 
Si.  Sebastian,  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  or  the  Ba.nlica  Liber iana:  St. 
Paul  (Juori  delle  mura  )  i^f.  John  Lateraa 
or  the  Basilica  Laterancnsis,  St.  Peter  or 
the  Basilica  f^aticana  .  These  temples  are 
all  of  great  antiquity,  and.  if  we  except 
St.  Sebastian,  of  gnat  magoificeuce.  But  to 
-begin  witb  the  Pantbeon. 

The  njiure  of  the  Fmtbeon,  or  Piazza 
tUUa  RotonJa,  i»  adorned  willi  a  fbimtaiiii 


became  not  only  Freneb  Spaniardi,  Germans, 
bat  Gmki,  ArinaDitDg,  Cophu  or  Egyptians, 
and  even  Eatt  lodiasi  and  Chiaefe  hare  tbeir 
coIlBgei  and  ohuichet-  The  aame  may  be  Jtfd  of 
ail  the  vellgiooi  orderi.  Sereral  inierestiog  pai^ 
libakihie*  that  Indioalo  the.  character  of  theie 
.nuionf,  and  hodiea,  may  be  obterred  in  ihdr  re- 
ipeotire  wubtiibmeaia. 
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and  an  obelisk,  and  terminated  by  the  por-* 
tico  of  Agrippa  .  This  noble  colonnade  con- 
sists of  a  double  range  of  Corinthian  pillars 
of  red  granite.  Between  the  middle  columns, 
which  are  a  little  farther  removed  from 
each  other  than  the  others,  a  passage  opens  to 
the  brazen  portals  which,  as  they  unfold,  ex- 
[lose  to  view  a  circular  hall  of  immense  eitent, 
crowned  with  a  lo%  dome,  and  lighted  solely 
from  above .  It  is  paved  and  lined  with  mar- 
ble. Its  cornice  of  white  marble  is  supported 
by  sixteen  columns  and  as  many  pilasters 
of  Gial/o  antico;  in  the  circumference  there 
are  eight  niches,  and  between  these  ni- 
tJies  are  eight  altars  adorned  each  with 
two  pillars  of  less  size  but  of  the  same 
materials .  The  niches  were  anciently  oo- 
cupied  by  statues  of  the  great  deities;  thS 
intermediate  altars  served  as  pedestals  for 
the  inferior  powers.  The  proportions  of 
this  temple  are  admirable  for  the  effect 
intended  to  be  produced;  its  h«ig1it  bemg 
equal  to  its  diameter,  and  its  dome  not 
an  oval  but  an  exact  hemisjthere . 

Such  is  the  Paotheoo,  the  moM  nolde 
and  perfect  specimen  of  RbnUa  art  and 
nugoificcnce  th^  tune  has  spared,  oi  tke 
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ancients  could  have  wuhed  to  truumit  to 
postecity.  It  b9<  a^ed  in  &ct.a«  a  . lesson 
and'  (t  jnodel  to  aiicceeduig  generatiansi 
and  t4  it  Cop^aaUnople  is  indebted  for 
■fiuUd  Sopbi»,  and  to  it  Rome  or  rather 
the  World  aww  the.  nnri)raUe4  dome  of 
the  VaU<an  .  I  need  niit  infi^-m  -  jaf  reader 
that  the  body  of  the-  Faiith^  is  aapp9s«£ 
1^  tD«liy  aplffliwies  be  .fif  .repufrlicaa 
arcbile«twB ,  Mid.  a£  coi^'aa  i^on  ancient 
than  Jto  -poptke  -w^di,  at  ita  jnacriptioi^ 
imports',  waa  erectv^  hj  jigrippa  aboajt 
Ihirty  yt^a  Jtftow  the  .Chnst^^  aeia. 
whether  the  .t«n^l«  wa>  J^ilt  at  the  saoM 
time,'  01  p«iiif^  one  hundred  yean  befiiro 
Ms  piwtico,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence 
as  it  is  on  the  'whole  the  most  aDci«at 
edifice  that  now  remains  la  a  state  of  AilI 
and  almost  perfect  preservation.  It  has,  it 
is  true  J  undergone  various  changes  from 
pillage  and  reparations;  hut  these  changes 
have  been  confined  entirely  to  the  deco- 
rations .  It  was  first  altered  by  Domitian 
and  afterwards  repaired  by  Scverus .  The 
pillars,  pilasters,  and  marble  lining  remain 
nearly  as  they  were  placed  by  the  litter,. 
It  was  plundered  .of  part  of,  i^s  bron»  or- 
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n'amenb,  lonong  which  'some  autfaore  mok:-- 
its  braieii  doors,  by  Gnuoric  the  :Vaaidal; 
monarch  cX  Africa,  sftd  aft«pwarda  vatim- 
completeljr  stripped  of  all  its  Hietal  decof»- 
tions  by  ConstanUne,  the  graBdson  'of  He^ 
radius  ia  the  seventh  ceatarf  ■  This  semi- 
barbarian  Emperor  is '  represebted  bj  iadig- 
nant  -  aotiqaaries  as  the  greatest  soouk-^e 
that  ever  visited  Rome,  and  is  said  to  hnv- 
committed  more  excesses ,  aadidoBe  mors 
mischief  to  tJie  -  aty  during  a  short  stay 
of  seven  days,  than  the  Coths  or  .TaiuUtB 
dortog  their  repeated  hostile  ap>[woachea 
or  long  '  established  dottinion'. '  -  . 
-  The  PantSeon  wah-convertal  int«  »  eborcb 
by  tope  Ittoiface  IV.  abont  the  -  jvvi  6og)| 
and' has 'since  that' period  attracted  tlM  ak 
tention  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Arioo* 
pontifis.  'But  though  much  has  been  done  fot 
the  support  aad  embellishment  of  this  edi~ 
fice,  yet  much  is  still  vranticg  in  order  to 
restore  to  it  all  its  glory.  The  pavement 
sliottld  be  repaired,  the  marble  lintag  of  lha 
attic  replaced ,  and  above  all ,  the  pannels 
of  the  dome  gilt  or  edged  with  bronse.  The 
want  of  some  such  decoration  gives  it  a 
white,  naked  appsarattce,  very  i^posite  ta 
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the  mcllaw  tints  of  the  varioiu  marbles  that 

cast  80  rich  a  glow  over  the  lower  part. 
Yet  let  not  the  traveller  complain,  if  even 
in  this  magaificecit  monument  he  sh»ll  find 
that  his  especlations  surpass  the  rc.ilily  ,  and 
that  his  fancy  has  thrown  around  the  Pantheon 
an  imaginary  splendor.  He  must  not  e>pect 
to  find  in  it  the  fieshness  of  youth.  Years 
pass  not  in  vain  over  man  or  his  works; 
they  may  sometimes  spare  proportion  and 
symmetry,  but  beauty  and  grace,  whether 
ia  the  marble  portico  or  in  the  human  form, 
soon  yield  to  their  touch  and  vanish .  Twenty 
ages  have  now  rolled  over  the  Pantheon , 
and  if  they  have  not  crushed  its  dome  in 
their  passage,  they  have  at  least  imprint- 
ed their  traces  in  sullen  grandeur  on  its  walls,- 
they  have  left  to  it  all  its  primeval  propor- 
tions, but  tliey  have  gradually  slript  it  of 
its  ornaments,  its  leaves  of  acnnlhns  and 
its  glossy  colors.  Perhaps  these  marks  of 
antiquity  and  this  venerable  tint  which  tinie 
alone  can  shed  over  edifices,  rather  increase 
than  diminish  iti  majesty  by  adding  to  iLs 
justly  admired  form,  that  which  no  archi- 
tect can  bestow,  the  charms  of  recollec- 
•  6 
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"tion,  and  the  imited  interest  bf  age  and 
disaster. 

Though  tbe  t'sntheon  probably  owes  its 
'  preiervatioQ  to  the  drctunstaace  of  its  having 
been  converted  iato  a  church ,  yet  I  know 
not  whelber  it  be  altogether  well  calcnlat- 
"ed  fbr  that  pnrpose  .  A  circular  hall,  if  conse- 
crated to  the  offii:«s  of  religion,  requires  that 
the  altar  should  be  in  the  ceatre,  a  po- 
sition wliich  it  cannot  occupy  in  the  Pan- 
theon, owing  to  (.he  aperture  perpendicularly 
over  it.  A  round  temple  is  not,  even  when 
'arranged  to  the  best  advantage,  nearly  so 
'suitable  or  commodious  for  a  christian  as- 
'seinbly  as  the  Basilica,  with  its  correspond- 
ing aisles,  elevated  chancel,  and  semicir- 
cular termination .  Leaving  therefore  to  the 
Pantheon  its  pnncipal  character  of  a  temple, 
I  would  set  it  apart  as  a  mausoleum  sacred 
to  the  memory  and  remains  of  persons  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  great  talents  and 
splendid  public  virtues;  of  that  class  of 
worthies  whom  Virgil  places  in  Elysium  and 
ranks  among  demigods  and  heroes.  In  the 
centre  might  arise,  on  a  lofly  pedestal  of 
steps,  an  altar  of  black  maible  destined 
solely  for  the  service  of  the  dead  support- 
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ing  a  cross  of  alabaster  half  veiled  in  brasen 
drapery.  At  the  corners  of  the  alUr  .four 
aatiq'ie  candelabra  might  pqnr  a  stream  of 
solemn  light  on  the  fiin^eal  scene ,  arovind. 
Tlie  monuments  m^ht  occupy  the  niches, 
line  the  wall.  And,  when  numerous,  rise  iQ, 
circles  around  the  centre.  However  as  the 
number  of  personages  who  deserve  the  honor 
of  a  public  funeral  is  small,  a  length  of 
time  would  elapse,  perhaps  many  centuries, 
before  the  niches  would  be  filled,  or  the 
pavement  encumbered  with  sarcophagi.  The 
arrangement  here  described  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  that  which  has  actually  taken  place, 
as  tlio  Pantheon  contains  at  present  the  tombs 
or  rather  the  busts  of  several  distinguistied 
characters,  among  which  arc  the  celebrated 

.antiquary  Winckelman,  Meiaslasio ,  Mengs, 
Foassin,  Annihal  Carracci,  and  Raffaelto 
himaelf.  Two  musicians  also,  Corelli  and 
Sacchmi,  have  beeu  adiCaitted'tO'tlie  bonors 

r  of  the  Pratbeon.* 


■  The  dedication  of  ihis  chorcb  on  the  firit 
of  November,  in  ibe  year  83o,  gav«  occntioD  t* 
the  iaititalioiT  «f  the  festivat  of  All'  SatiKs.- 
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On  the  yia  Tiburtina,  at  a  small  dutance 
from  the  gate  once  of  the  same  name,  now 
more  frequently  called  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo, 
stands  the  ^silica  of  that  martyr,  erected 
vrer  his  tomb  by  GonstanUne.  Though  fre- 
qumtly  repaired  and  altered,  yet  its  origi- 
nal fi>rm  and  most  its  original  decorations 
still  remain,  A  portico ,  as  is  usual  in  alt  the 
ancient  Banlieae,  leads  to  its  entrance;  it  is 
supported  and  divided  by  fbnr-and-twenty  pil- 
lars of  granite ;  the  choir  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  the  nave  in  the  ancient  m.niiner  ,  as 
in  St.  Clement's.  The  ambones  or  two  pulpits 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
choir,  close  to  the  pillars^  they  are  very  large 
and  all  inlaid  with  marble.  From  the  choir  a 
flight  of  steps' leads  to  the  sanctuary  paved 
with  mosaic  and  adorned  by  a  double  story, 
each  of  twelve  pillars  of  rich  marble  and  of 
Corinthian  form.  Ctf  the  lower  range  of  pil- 
lars part  only  appears  above,  as  it  desceads 
through  an  open  space  lefl  for  that  purpose 
far  below  the  pavement.  Four  other  columns 
adorn  the  wail  that  runs  some  feet  behind 
the  sanctuary,  as  four  more  of  porphyry  sup- 
port the  canopy  over  the  altar.  The  seats  of 
tlw  sanctuarf  aro  of  marUe,  as  b  tlie  chair 
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of  the  pontiff,  a  Tery  ancient  episcopal 
throne.  Under  Ihe  alUr  is  the  Confession  or 
tomb  of  St.  Laurence  where  his  body  reposes 
■as  is  related  .  with  that  of  St.  Stephen  the 
first  martyr;  it  is  beautifully  inlaid  and  in- 
crusted  with  the  most  precious  marble. 

The  church  though  iirifrequented  on  ac- 
count of  Its  situation,  is  yet  rendered  highly 
interesiing  by  its  antiquity,  its  form,  and  us 
materials,  and  bv  a  certain  lonely  majesty 
which  seems  to  brood  over  it .  and  fills  tlie 
luiuu  Willi  awe  anu  reverence  .  rruuen- 
tius  has  described  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Laur- 
ence in  a  long  hymn,  in  which  among  many 
ncgligencies  there  are  several  beauties;  and 
tlie  celebrated  Vicla  haa  treated  the  same  sub- 
ject wilh  the  devotion  of  a  bishop  and  with 
the  eothusiasn)  of  a  poet.  Several  of  fais  images, 
sentiments  and  allusions  as  well  as  his  lan- 
guage throughout,  are  truly  classical;  and 
while  I  recommend  the  two  hymiiiS  of  this 
author  to  the  perusal  of  the  reader,  I  cannot 
refiise  myself  the  pleasure  of  inserting  one 
passage  from  the  first,  not  oid;  on  account 
of  its  exqointe  beaut; ,  bat  on  accouat'of  its 
connexion  with  the  scenery  of  Rome ,  and 
with  the  ground  wluch  vre  are  nOw  trea<!ting. 
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In  it  Ihe  saitit ,  when  sensible  or  rather  cer- 
tain of  his  approaching  fate,  is  represented 
as  hanging  occasioaally  over  the  Tiber  ,  and 
tnrning  with  raelaneholy  recollection  towards 
hU  native  land  and  the  haunts  of  his  youth. 

S>  qnindo  Umeo  in  rip  a  lubsiiLit  amacni 
Tjrbtidit,  aspMlans  bums,  coeliquc  profunda, 
Solis  ad  occagnm  rersui,  Nnn  Le  ampliug,  inquit, 
*  Atpiciam,  ilivei  rcgalj,*  Hiipania  optmii, 
Ne«  vol,  O  patriae  fliivii,  cari^ne  parentes, 
Qui  ipem  forte  mei  ledilua  agilalii  inanani. 
Taqne,  O  Tybti  !  vale  '.  collet  salvete  Lalini  1 
QnOl  calni  heroum  tumali,  sacralaque  buglal 

In  another  passage  the  last  sensations  and 
feelings  of  the  martyr  are  described  in  a  style 
highly  animated  and  alTecling.  The  conclud' 
ing  verses  of  the  same  hymn  express  at  once 
the  piety  and  the  patriotism 'of  its  ani.hor.| 
From  the  Porta  Tibartiaa  a  long  and 
straight  street,  or  rather  roadj  leads  almost 
ia  a  direct  line  to  tbe  BasUiea  Liheriana,** 


•  St.  Laurence  w  is  a  Tiaii»e  of  Spain. 

t  V.  ,45. 

"  In  the  poTtica  of  ihis  church  there  ii  a  large 
aniiqaa  sarCophagtu,  oa  which  i*  acolpturAil  an 
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or  choFch  of  Sania  Maria  Mtggiore,  whitA 
derives'  its  former  appellation  from  Pope  Li- 
benns,  ia  whose  time  it  was  erented;  it* 
latter,  from  ila  sise  and  magnificence ,  aa  l>e- 
iDg  the  first'tbat'bears^  the  appellation  of  the 
Blessed  Vitgin,  It'is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed about  tiie  year  33o,  and  has  undergone 
many  repairs  and  alterations  since  that  period. 
It  is  one  of  the  noblest  churches  in  the  woi'ld 
and  well  deserves  an  epithet  of  distinction. 
It  stands  by  itself  on  the  highest  swell  of 
the  Estpiiline  hili,  in  the  midst  of  two  great 
squares  which  terminate  two  streets  of  near 
two  miles  in  length.  To  these  squares  the  Ba- 
silica presents  two  fronts  of  modern  archi- 
tecture and  of  different  decorations.  The  prin- 
cipal front  consists  of  a  double  colonnade,  one 
over  the  other,  the  lower  Ionic,  the  npper-t- 


moieni  marriage}  ■>□  anodiar  which  itandi  ha~ 
hind  ths  Mnotsarjr  it  •  viatage.  TlMj  are  both 
admired  for  the  baititf  of  ifae-veilimaoilup.  The 
fields  atoand  St.  Lorenxo  were  called  aooieDtl^ 
the  Campus  Teraoai. 

\  Thit  front,  Dolwiibirandiag  the  noble  pit- 
lari  of  granite  that  loppurt  it,  i«  jnsllj  censur- 
ed for  want  ,of  timpliciij. 
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Corintliiaa;  before  it,  on  a  lofty  pedestal 
rises  a  Gorinthiaa  pillar  supporting  a  brazen 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgia-  On  the  other 
side,  a  bold  semicircular  front  adorned  with 
pilasters  and  crowned  mth  two  domes ,  Qlls 
the  eye  and  raises  the  expectation.  Before  it, 
on  a  pedestal  of  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
height,  stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  a  single 
piece  of  granite  of  sixty,  lermmating  in  a 
cross  of  bronze.  These  accompaniments  on 
each  side  ,  give  the  Basilica  an  air  of  unusual 
grandeur,  and  it  must  be  oUowed  that  .the 
interior  is  hy  no  means  uaworQiy  of  thii  ex- 
ternal magnificence. 

The  principal  entrance  is,  as  usual  in  all 
the  ancient  churches,  through  a  portico;  this 
portico  is  supported  by  eiglit  pillars  of 
granite,  and  adorned  with  corresponding 
marble  pilasters .  The  traveller  on  his  en- 
trance is  insUotly  struck  with  the  two 
tnagaifiosnt  coltumades  that  lino  the  nave 
and  sepuale  it  from  the  aisiea .  Tliey  m 
suppiHted  each  by  more  than  twen^  pilbra 
of  which'  eighteen  on  each,  ride  are  of 
white  marble .  The  order  is  Jonie  with 
regidar  entablature,  the  etevation  of  the 
pillars  is  thirty-eight  feet,  the  length  of  the 
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colonnade  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  i 
The  sanctuary  forms  a  semicircle  beliind 
the  altar.  The  altar  is  a  large  slab  of  marble 
covering  an  ancient  sarcophagus  of  porphyry 
in  which,  the  body  of  the  founder  formerly 
reposed .  It  is  overshadowed  by  a  canopy 
of  brosse,  supported  by  four  lofty  Corin- 
thian pillars  of  porphyry.  This  canopy, 
thoBlgh  perhaps  (rf  too  great  a  magnifaide  &r 
Hs  sitnation  as  it  nearlj  touches  the  mat, 
is  the  moet  focMrtifhl  and  best  pcoportidned 
omainent  of  the  kind  which  I  erer  beheld . 
The  side  walls  -lapported  ■  by  Qie  pOlara  ai6 
divided  by'  pUasten,  betwron  which  are  al- 
teraatidy  windbwa -«ad  moaaicB;  the  pa<- 
'rtntent  is  -rarie^ated,  and  the  ceiling  divid- 
ed info  s^iUir^'pannels  donUj  gilt  and  rich 
in  the  ez^^me  .  There  is  no  transepti  but 
instead  of  it  two  noUe  chapels  open  on  either 
side .  The  one  on  the  right  as  you  advance 
from  the  great  entrance  towards  the  altar;  wu 
built  by  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  contains  his  tomb; 
it  wotdd  be  considered  as  rich  and  heautiiiil 
were  tt  not  infinitely  surpassed  in  both 
these  respects  by  the  opposite  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  Borghese  family,  erected  by 
Paul  Yi  Both  these  chapels  are  adorned  ytiWx. 
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domes  and  d«o«M4  wi*.  ^ 
architectural  oniamwto.  But  .io  the  Utter,- 
the  spectator  is  aslonWwd  ,at  the .  profiuioa 
with  which  not  hroOM  W>d  ^marble  only, 
bat  lapis  lazuli,  jaspw,  Md  the  mwe  pre- 
aaxu  ■bones  are  employed  ou  all  sides,  so 
that  the  walls  Mem  to  Wane  arijand;  and 
abnoat  daaile  the  eyes  wUh  their  lustre . 
He  may  peAaps  feel  hinaself  inclined  t» 
wiih  IhMs  spltndid  materials  bad  been 
•mployvd'With  Moro' econoefty;  and  conceive 
that  a  j«dioioas  arrangement  mifiht  have' 
jKodaced  a  lietler  effect  with  less  prodi- 
gdity^  Tlwae  ttwo  chapels,  whatever  their 
Bfagnifieencft  or  peculUr  beauty  may  he, 
hare  pMpidiced  the  internal  appearance  o£ 
flio  charcii,  and  occasioned  the  only  ma- 
terial defomrity  which  even  the  eye  of  a  cri- 
tic can  diMOW:  I  mean  the  break  occa- 
sioned by  the  arcades  formed  on  both  sides, 
to  serve  as  entrances  to  these  oratories. 
The  colonnade,  so  beautifiil  even  in  its 
present  state,  wonld  have  been  matchless 
were  it  not  interrupted  by  these  misplac- 
ed arches,  which  after  all  do  not  produce 
the  effect  inteudeJ  by  giving  n  grand  en- 
Uance  into  these  chapels,  as  the  view  is 
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obstmcted  "by  the  ardi  of  the  aisles  and 
1^  the  interTentitm  oF  the  brasen  portals. 
Bat  be  the  defects  wliat  ihey  may,  I  know 
BOt  irhetber  auy'  arciiitectorAl  exbibitioa 
curpasses  or  avea  equals  the  Basilica  Li' 
herlaaa .  The  simplicity  of  the  plan,  the 
correctness  of  the  execution,  the  richness 
of  the  materials  and  the  decorations  of 
the  parts ,  the  length  of  the  colonnades 
and  the  elevation  of  the  canopy ,  form 
altogether  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
pleasing  exhibitions  that  the  ej-e  can  he- 
boid. As  we  advance  along  the  ample  nave, 
vre  are  rather  pleased  than  astonished  with 
the  scenery  around  oa:  vre  easily  femiiia- 
tize  ourselves  wi^  the  catm.  grirndeur  of 
the  place,  and  at  Ibe  iead  retire  with  aa 
imprvuidii,  not  of  nm,  bat  of  ddight  «nd 
tiwup^ity. 

Frmn  -tbe  BatUioa  HHtriana  a  long  and 
inde  street  leads  to  th»  SasUUa  Latera- 
■jUBsu .  -f  tia  (iitiTck  is  fb^  rq[ului  c^edrAl 
'  of  the '  Insbop  Rome^  aad  as  suc^  a*- 
romes  the  pricKity  of  otber^  and  tbo 
pompooa  title  of  the  Parent  and  Mother 
of  all  GbuTCbes,  "  Ecclesiarani  Urbis  et  Orbls 
Mater  4t  Caput.  "  It  was  founded  by  Goo. 
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staRtine ,  but  it  has  been  burnt ,  ruined  , 
rebuilt)  and  frequently  repaired  since  that 
period.  Its  magnitude  corresponds  with  its 
rank  and  antiquity,  and  the  richness  of  its 
deoorations  are  equal  to  both .  The  Basilica, 
like  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore ,  has 
two  porticos ,  That  whi'ih  presents  itself 
to  the  traveller  coming  from  the  latter 
church,  consists  of  a  double  gallery  one 
above  the  other,  adorned  with  pilasters,; 
the  lower  range  Doric,  the  higher  Corinthian. 
On  the  square  befbi-e  this  jwrtico  rises  ,i 
noble  obelisk,  the  most  elevated  of  its  kind. 
From  its  pedeijal  bursts  an  abundant  stream, 
that  suppUes  all  the  neighborijig  ,  atreels 
■with  -wtitsr .  Ths  principal  portico  facM 
the  south  J  it  consists  of  fotir  loftjr  colnmnt 
and  six  ;^asters .  The  order  is  oomposlte;  the 
attic  is  adorned  with  a  balustrade,  and  that 
balustrade  wiUi  statues.  A  double  order  is  in- 
troduced in  the  intervals  and  behind  tbis  fin^i- 
tispiec^  to  support  the  galler;  destined  to  re* 
ceive  the  pontiff  when  he  gives  his  solemn  be- 
nediction ;  though  it  is  formed  of  very 
beautiful  pillars,  }'et  it  breaks  the  symmetry 
and  weakens  the  effect  of  Uie  whole.  Other 
defects  have  been  observed  in  ibjs  bnat. 
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and  ihe  height  of  the  pedestals,  the  heavy 
altic  with  its  balustrade,  and  the  colossal 
statues  that  encumber  it,  have  been  fre- 
quenlly  and  justly  criticised.  Yet  with  all 
these  defects  it  presents  a  \ery  noble  and 
majestic  appeavance . 

The  vestibulum  is  a  long  and  lofty  gal- 
lery. It  is  paved  and  adorned  with  various 
marbles.  Five  doors  open  from  it  into  the 
church,  the  body  of  which  is  divided  into 
a  nave ,  and  two  aisles  on  each  side.  The 
nave  is  intersected  by  a  transept,  and  ter- 
minated as  is  usual  by  a  semicircular  sanc- 
tuary. There  are  no  rails  nor  partitions;  all 
is  ofien,  and  a  fair  steps  form  the  only 
diridon  betireen  the  clergy  and  the  people: 
thus  the  size  and  proportioiis  of  this  noble 
Tiall  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  Its  de- 
coration* areridiiiithe  extreme,  md  scat- 
tered witb  prt^urioti ,  bat  anfortnnately-  witii 
little  taste.  The  nave  was  renewed  or  re- 
paired Borromiai,  and  is  cUs%nred  by 
endless  breaks  and  curves,  as  weK  as  over- 
loaded with  cumbersome  masses. 

The  church  was  anciently  supported  by 
more  than  three  hundred  antique  pillars, 
and  had  the  same  plan  of  decoration  been 
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adapted  ia  ita  reparation,  as  was  nflervvards 
employed  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiora,  it 
would  probaUy  tiave  exhibited  the  graiL<- 
dut  di^a;  of  pillared  sceaery  now  ia  exis- 
tence. But  the  architect,  it  eeems,  had  an 
antipathy  to  pillars;  he.  walled  them,  up  ia 
the  buttresses ,  and  adorned  the  buttresses 
with  groups  of  pilasters;  be  raised  the  win- 
dows,  and  iu  order  to  crowo  them  witb 
pediments,  J>roke  the  architrave  and  friez^ 
and  even  removed  the  cornice :  he  made 
niches  for  statncs.  aud  topped  them  with 
crowns  and  pediments  of  cvery__  contorted 
form;  in  short  he  has  Iwoken  every  straight 
line  in  the  edifice,  an^  filled  it  with  semi- 
circles,  spirals  aod  triaqgles.  The  roof  fbnn- 
ed  of  wood ,  though  adorned  with  gilding 
in  profusion  ,  yet  from  too  many  and  dis- 
similar compartments  appears  heavy  and  coH" 
losed.  The  altar  is  small  and  covered  with 
a  Golhlc  sort  of  tower,  said  to  be  very 
rich,  and  certainly  very  ugly.  The  statues 
of  the  twelve  apostles  ,  that  occupy  the 
niches  on  each  side  of  the  nave  with-Jbeir 
graceful  pillars  of  f^erde  autico ,  are  much 
admired.  There  are  several  columns  also 
.that  merit  particular  attention}  among  these 
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we  maj  rank  the  antiqae  bronze  fluted  pil- 
lars that  support  the  canopy  over  tlie  altar 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Santissimo  Sacramento. 
Some  suppose  that  these  pillars  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoliuus;  others  fancy 
that  they  were  brought  from  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem:  be  these  conjectures  as  they  may, 
the  columns  are  extremely  beautiful. 

The  various  chapels  of  this  church  de- 
serve attention,  either  for  their  form  or  for 
their  embellishments;  but  the  Corsini  chapel  is 
entille«l  to  particular  consideration,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pei-feot 
buildings  of  the  kind  existing .  Inferior  per- 
haps in  size,  and  more  so  in  splendor  to 
Ihe  Borghese  chapel,  it  has  more  simpli- 
city in  its  form  and  more  purity  in  its 
decoration.  This  chapel  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  Crow .  The  entrance  occupies  the 
lower,  the  altar  the  upper  part;  a  superb 
mausoleam  temtuntes  each  eod  at  the  tran- 
«ep{|  the  rail  that  leparatea  the  chapel 
from  the  aisle  <£  the  chnrdk  is  gilt  brass; 
the  pavemeut  is  the  -finest  marble ;  -the  walls 
xn  inomsted  with  ahbssler  and  jasper,  and 
adorned  wlth-basso  relievos;  sin  pilkrs  adora 
die  recesses,  the  two  on  each  side  of  tb« 
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allai  iire  l^m  t/e  a/uico  ;  the  four  olUera  are 
}>ur|)byry,  their  bases  and  capitals  are  bur- 
£iidied  bronze.  The  picture  over  the  altwr 
is  ■  mossic,  die  original  bj  Guido,  The 
tomlu  wilii  their  statues  are  much  adourr 
ed,  particularly  that  of  Clement  XIL  the 
Corsini  pontiff,  whose  bod^,  reposes  in  a 
large  and  finely  proportioned  antique  sati- 
copbagns  of  porphyry  .*  Four  cwrespond- 
ing  nichea  are  occupied,  by  an  many  atatyes^ 
representing  the  Cardinal  virtues,  and  over 
each  niche  is  an  ^propriate  hasto,rUism, 
The  dome  that  canopies  this  chapel,  in  itself 
airy  and  well  lighted,'  receives  an  additio- 
nal lustre  from  its  golden  pannels,  and 
sheds  a  soft  but  rich  glow  on  the  marble 
scenery  benealli  it .  On  the  whole,  thoogh 
the  Corsini  chapel  has  not  escaped  criti- 
cism, yet  it  struck  me  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful edifice  of  the  kind;  splendid  without 
gaudinessj  the  valuable  materiab  that  form 


•  This  saicophaga*  was  taken  from  the  por- 
tico of  the  Fantheoni  and  is  suppoisd  by  sobb  , 
antiquariM  to  haw  oontainod  the  aihei  of 
Agrippa  . 
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ita  pavement  line  ils  walls  nnd  iidorn  lis 
vaults,  are  so  disposed  as  to  mix  logellicr 
their  varied  hues  into  soft  and  delicate  tinis; 
while  the  size  and  synjiuetry  of  its  form 
enable  the  eye  to  contain  it  with  ease,  and 
contemplate  its  unity,  \\a  pfoportioos,- and 
its  ornaments  without  eflFort.  f 

The  B;iptistery  of  St,  John  Laleran,  which 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  early  ages 
stiil  oh.i-ryci!  in  almost  all  the  r.nhedrals 
of  Italy,  thinifjh  near  ,  is  yet  detached  from 
the  church,  is  cMled.  S.  Giooauni  is  flwtf* 
god  is  tbe  .  most  aodmt  (tf  the  kind,  in 
the  GhriaUui  worid .  It  was  erected  hj 
CanBtantiat ,  «nd  is  at  the  same  time  a 
mcmitmeRt  of  the  magntficence  of.  that  Em* 
peror  ind  the  bad  taste  oC  the  age .  A  small 
portico  leads  into  an  octa^nal  edifice,  in 
Uie  centre       whicli.  there-  is  a  large  baain 


ThU  edifice  might  Iw  lecommraded  as  an 
cxcellraf  mod«I  for  a  domestic  or  oollego  chapel 
or  a  maaiolenm.  Som6  critics  have  ventarod  to- 
Centura  iu  anliiteciare  b(  loo  tame,  and  defi- 
cient in  b<^da«M  amd  relievo.  Hi  site  ii  not,  I 
balieve,  fBfoeptible  of  more }  the  defect,  if  it 
oKist,  it  wtrcalj  perooptiUe.  / 
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about  three  feet  deep,  lined  and  paved  with 
marble|.  This  basin  is  of  the  same  form  as  the 
litiildiag  itselfj  at  its  cornets  stand  eight  beaii- 
tifiil  pillars,  vrbich  support  eight  others  of 
white  mari>le  and  these  latter  bear  an  attic 
crovraed  with  a  dome.  These  pHlars,  with 
their  entablature,  were  probably  taken  from, 
various  buildings  as  they  differ  in  order,  ^ze 
and  propMftion.  The  attic  is  painted  in  fre»co, 
as  is  the  -gallery  around  -the  '  pillars  Itelowj 
the  former  represents  several  Gospel  his- 
tories, the  latter  some  of  the  principal  evenU. 
of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  modem 
Ibnt,  a  large  vase  of  green  basaltes,  stands 
•in  the  cenb'e  of  the  basin  raised  on  some 
steps  of  marble .  Anciently  the  baun  itseU 
was  the  -fintt  into  which  the  Catechamea 
descended  hf  the  firnr  steps  which  still  re- 
-Main  Sat  that  purpose.  There  are  two  cha- 
gels,  01^  qn  each,  side  of  the  Baptistetj, 
ibrmerly  destined  for  the,  instmction  and 
accommodation  the  catechumens ,  In  this 
chapel  only,  and  only  upon  the  eves  of 
East^  and  Pentecost,  was  pu^iltc  baptism 
administered  i^ciently  in  nome;  many  mag- 
aiScent  ceremonies  which  occupied  the 
vhole  night  accompanied  tips  solemnity,  and 
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rendeicd  it  mors  delightful  to  the  fervent 
christians   of  that  period  than  tlie  most  bril- 
liant cxhikilianE  of  the  day. 

The  view  from  the  steps  of  the  principal 
portico  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  extensive  and 
interestifg.  It  presents  a  gnove  before.;  on  one 
side  th«  venerable  wall*  of  iIml  eitj  .■  the  loftf 
arches  of  an  aqneduct  on  .'the  other the 
elwrch  ot  Santa  Croee  in  front,  and  beyond 
it  the.  desolate  Campagaa  boonded  hj  the 
Alban  Mount,  tinged  with  blue  and  purple, 
and  checkered  with  woods,  fomn  and  fil- 
lages. 

A  wide  and  ^igfat  nwd  leads  duvagh  the 
solitary  grom  which  I  have  jusb  mentioned , 
to  the  BatiUca  di  Santa  Crode  m  Genua- 
lemme^  another  pabiarchal  dnwoh .erected- 
Constantine  on  the  ruins  of  4  temple  of  Ve- 
nus destroyed  by  his  orders.  This  cfaurch<  de- 
nves  its  name  from  some  pieces  of  the  holf 
cross ,  and  from  a  quantity  of  earth  taken 
from  Mount  Calvary  and  deposited  in  it  by 
St.  Helena ,  Constantine's  motlier.  It  is  re- 
markable only  for  its  antique  shape,  and 
£)r  t^e  eight  noble  columns  of  granite  that 
support  its  nave.  Its  front  is  modern ,  of 
iich  piatenala,  but  of  very  indifferent  ar- 
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chitpctiire.  The  semicircular  vault  of  the 
sanctuary  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco 
which ,  though  very  defective  in  the  es- 
sential parts,  yet  charm  the  eye  by  the  beauty 
of  some  of  the  figures  and  th&  exquisite 
frflsfasett  of  the  coloring.  The  landy  si- 
tufltion  of  this  antique  basilica  amidst  groves, 
gardsns  (tod  vineyards  ,  and  the  namher 
of  nnnildsring  mODBmrats  and  totleriog  ar-, 
ches  thai  snrround  it,  give  it  s  •ofuma  and 
a&ctipg  appearance. '  , 

The  patnarchal  Banlica  of  St.  Faut,  called 
S.  Paolo  fiari  delle  MurUy  at  some  dis- 
tance from  tiie  Port*  Osiaeiuis,  is  one  of 
the  grandest  temples  erected  by .  the  first 
Chrisljan  Emperor.  It  was  finished  hj  Theo- 
dosius  and  his  son  Honorius ,  and  afterwards 
when  shattered  by  earthquakes  and  time, 
it  was  repaired  first  by  Leo  111,  and  again 
after  a  long  interval  by  Siztus  Quintus.-  Such 
was  the  respect  which  the  public  entertained 
for  tliis  church ,  and  SO  great  the  crowds 
that  flacked  to  it ,  that  the  Emperors  abore- 
nienlioncd  thought  it  necessary  ( if  we  may 
bplieve  Procopius)  to  biiild  a  portico  from 
the  gate  to  the  Basilica ,  a  distance  of  near 
a  mile.    The  magnificence  of  this  portico 
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seenu  to  have  equalled  the  mest '  celebrat- 
ed works  of  the  ancient  Aomana ,  as  it  was 
sapported  by  marble  piUan  and'  covered 
with  gilt  copper.  Bat  whataomet  voaj  have 
been  ita  former  glory,  it  has  long  since 
yielded  to  the  depredations  of  age  or  bar- 
barism,' and  sank  into  dust  without  leav- 
ing even  a  trace  to  ascertain  its  ibrmer  exist- 
ence.  The  road  is  now  unfrequented,  ai^ 
the  church  itself  with  the.  adjoining  abbey 
belonging  to  the  Benedictine  monks,  is  almost 
abandoned  during  the  gnoimer  T«Wllthf  on  ae- 
count  of  the  real  or  imaginary  antrbole- 
someness  ,of  the  air. 

The  exterior  of  this  edifice ,  tike  that  of 
the  Pantheon,  being  of  ancient  brick,  looks 
dismal  and  ruinous.  The  porti<:o  is  sup- 
ported by  twelve  pillars,  and  forms  a  gal- 
lei-y  or  vestihulum  lofty  and  spacious.  The 
principal  door  is  of  branze ;  tb^  jiave  and 
double  aisles  are  su{^rted  by;'  four  rows 
.of  Corinthian  pillars,  amounting  in  all  to 
the  mtmber.  of  eighty.  these  ,  aohimnf,! 
]Ebur-Uid-twenty  of  that  beautiMnnrible  called 
pimAtazxo  (  becafise  white,  tiagei  irilh.*  de. 
Itcate  purple  )  and  the  most  «tquisitp  work- 
manship and  propoEtioiu,,..Tr^  labn  front 
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ibe  tonb'  of  Adrian  ^Castel  S.  Angela.} 
The  triHis^t  sr  ratber  the  walla  and  arches 
of  the  laDctuarr  rest  upon  ten  other  column*, 

and  thirty  more  are  employed  in  the  deco- 
ration  of  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the 
altars.  These  pillars  are  in  general  of  por- 
plijry,  and  tlie  four  that  SHpport  the  central 
arches  are  of  vast  magnitude.  Two  flights  of 
marble  steps  lead  from  the  nave  to  the  sane- 
tuary:  the  pavement  of  this  latter  part  is  of 
fiae  marble;  that  of  the  former  of  shattered 
fragments  of  ancient  tombs  marked  vi  ith  in- 
scriptions. The  altar  stands  under  a  canopy 
terminated  by  ari  awkward  Gothic  pyramid; 
the  circumference  of  the  sanctuary  is  adorned 
with  some  very  ancient  mosaics.  The  walls 
of  the  nate  and  centre  rest  on  arches  carried 
from  pillar  to  pillar;  those  of  the  nave  are 
high  and  covered  with  fiuied  paintings.  The 
length  1^  oharoh  is  aboat  three  hundred 
feet,  its  breadth  about  one  hundred  and  fiftj> 
and  from  its  magnitude,  p«poition>  and  ma- 
terials, it  undoubtedly  fumishos  all  the  mean*  - 
teqaisito' if  properij  managed,  itf  rendering 
Ham  most  noiie,  and  peffaaps  ^ 

(J  the  most  beautifal  dmrebei  in  the  world. 
As  it  it,  it  {veHoU  a  verjr  «uct  oopjr  of  itr 
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ancient  slate,  for  it  seems  to  have  suffered 
considerable  damage  almost  as  soon  as  fiaiahr 
ed,  from  the  wars,  alarms  and  devasUtiOD» 
that  commenced  in  the  reign  of  HonorioSj 
and  continued  dming  several  auccessive  cea- 

AUhoaghTmoiy  popM,  und  partfenlwly  S«- 
tBS  Qmatu*  aBii  Befloclicl  KIV.  have  wpaiiv 
ed  or  ornanMatod  tHis  venerable  febrio',  yrt 
k  still  Mlaiiw  «H  *tnfiDished,  &ifcrn  and  ^ 
Btost  ruuMUS  appearance.  Tte  payment  is,  as 
lias  been  obs'erTed  above,  made  ap  of  Iwoken 
remnants;  the' ancient  pictures  that  a^Mrned 
Ote  walls  are  nearly  eflaced  by  danip  Taporsj 
tiie  beams  and  rafters  of  the  roolF  form  Ibn 
only  coTering  of  tlie  foody  of  the  church  j  and 
the  whole  Basilica,  excepting  the  sanctuary, 
presents  tlie  aspect  of  a  neglected  and  me* 
lancholy  monument.  The  tSenedictine  monks 
are ,  m  nil  countries  wh.ere  the  Order  exists 
but  particularly  in  Italy ,  both  rich  and  pub- 
lic spwited,'  that  it  is  a  subtecl  of  surprise, 
and  just  reproach,  that  while  so  many  su- 
perb edifices  have  been  erected  by  them  in 
different  towns  and  countries,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  temples  in  the 
Christina  world  sh<Hild  even  ia  th^.^capital 
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itse)f,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  be 
-aUowed  to  moulder  away  and  sink  almost  nn- 
iBotictid  into  ruia.  Tke  cq^acea  requisite 
£v'the  reparatioa  and  pnibdllishnient  of  aucit 
-«  edifice  would  be  great  withont  danbt;  but 
to  an  opnlcnt  and  religious  society,  money 
when  employed  for  such  a  purpose  cannot 
be  an  object  of  consideration ,  especially  aa 
the  wnrk  mif^ht  be  carried  on  f;radiially,  and 
wilh  all  (kic  rC!,:iid  ly  uooiiwnj.'  TIk'  arches 


-  Tills  roof  is  mucli  admired  for  its  mecliBuism 
and  revered  for  \\s  aiiliquliy  ;  but  however  cu- 
rioj]  or  venerable  it  may  be  in  these  respects, 
it  foriiM,  nil  inera  carpentry  mtut  fona,  a 
~  very  dull  and  nnappropriala  ceiKng,  to. a  maibto' 
'temple  .  The  hantat  trere  Wiginal)]^  Kaed  with 
gold,  and  indeed-  ihe  whole  edifice  vai  matt 
-' apleadidly  dworatsd  we  in  atmred  by  Va-i 
i  .tMnitu  wba  «iiite^  1*  in  iu  &m  clary  . ' 

Aegia  ppmpa  leei  e«ti  prinoepi  bmi»,  has  ta^ 

Lnsilfiw  taagnis.  an^bllam  talenjlit. 
'  B^otedlti  iTKbibus  *Dblev>(,  ut  omiu'i  anriUenta 

Iinx  M)^  intii*,  cea  jabar  nib  orla. 
'Snbdidit  ej  Farias  fulyis  la^ea'ribni  ebtamnas, 
' Diltingait' Qlic  4<™* '9<'b'<™i''  onto: 
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from  pSlaa  to  piUar  introduced  by  the  bad 

taste  of-  ibe  age  of  Diocletian,  might  be 
covered  as  in  Sania  Maria  Maggiore  by 
a  refj-ular  entablature;  and  a»  in  all  the  oilier 
Bastlicac,  the  floor  might  be  flagged  and 
the  walls  lined  with  marble.  The  paintings 
might  then  be  restored  with  perfect  secu- 
rity, and  Uie  work  of  reparation  finished  by 
removing  the  present  Gothic  obelisk  thnt 
encumbers  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle,  and  by 
employing  the  beautiful  columns,  that  now 
seem  to  groan  nrider  ils  wciglit,  in  support- 
ing a  light  and  well  proporlicjiicd  canopy.  I 
have  already  said  (hat  S.  Paolo  might  be 
made  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in 
the  world ,  and  the  changes  here  pointed 
out  would,  I  think,  accomplish  that  object, 
and  give  it  all  the  splendor  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible .  It  already  indeed  exhibits  the  no< 
blest  collflcdon  of  pillars  now  existing,  and  if 
these  were  set  off  to  advantage  by  an  appro- 
priate cornice  and  corresponding  decorations 


Turn   Camyros   hyalo  iDsigoi  varic  cucurril 

Sic  pma  vernit  florifaus  re n idem. 

jpassio  Beat  Jpoit. 
•  7 
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arouDd ,  its  coloiui&des  woold  form  *  soeaa 
inferior  ta  sxtent  indeed ,  bat  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  regular  arclutecturd  beaaty,  evea 
to  the'  ma{{niScnt  aicades  of  the  VaticEui. 
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CHAP.  iV. 


BasiluM  P'aHcana  ,  or  St.  Petei't,- 


X.  o  the  Vatican  we  shall  now  turn  and 
close  our  account  of  floman  churches,  by  a 
faint  am)  iinpcricct  litacriplion  of  some  of 
the  fjiovies  of  lliis  uniiviillcd  fabric,  the 
boast  of  modern  skill  and  tropliy  of  ihe  unit- 
ed arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture .  The  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  was  the 
fust  and  noblest  relifjious  edifice  erected  bj 
Conslantine  .  It  stood  on  part  of  the  circus 
of  Nero,  and  was  supposed  to  occupy  a  spot 
cousec rated  by  the  blood  of  numberles* 
iDartyrs.  exposed  or  slaughtered  ia  that  placs 
of  public'  amusement  by  order  of  fto  ty-r 
rajiL .  *  Bui  its  principal  and  esclusivu  ad- 


■  Tiiis  suppnsllinn  is  fnr  from  being  firouod- 
less,  as  appenrs  from  ilie  words  of  Tacllas  spaak- 
iiig  of  Ihe  perseculions  of  Rero.  Ergo  abolenda 
lumori  (jmsuiu  iiiceniliuin  Bomae  )  Nero  rab- 
didit  reos  el  quacsilisiimii  paenit  a<)feaii,  qnoi 
fcr  A«c>tHi  in^tM,.  TU>Kaa  CbriitianM  appel- 
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vantage  was  tlie  possession  of  the  body  of 
St.  Peter;  a  circumstance  wtich  raised  it 
in  credit  and  consideration  above  the  Ba- 
silica Later anensis ,  dignified  its  threshold 
with  the  honorable  appellation  of  the  Liini- 
na  Apostolorum,  and  secured  to  it  the  first 
place  in  the  affection  and  reverence  of  the 
Christian  world .  Not  only  monks  and  bisliops 
bat  princes  and  emperors  visited  its  sanctuary 
with  devotion ,  and  even  kissed  as  they 
approached  the  Baarfile  steps  that  led  to  its 
portal .  Nor  was  this  reverence  confined 
to  the  orthodoji  monarchs  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  tho  founder  j  it  extended  to  bai'- 
ItariaBs  and  more  than  once  converted  a 
CTdcd  iwrader  into  a  si^liant  votsrj.  The 
Tandat  Genseric  wbose  heart  seldom  felt 
emotiona  of  mercjr,  while   he  plundered 


labat        Et  pereuBlibus  addits  lodibria,  nt  Eera- 

ruDi  lergis  contecti  laoiatii  canum  iatcriraal  aut 
crucibus  affiii,  aat  flammandi,  atque  ahi  defe- 
cisiet  dies,  in  uium  Doclnmi  laminii  nrerentiir^ 
Hortos  suol  ei  spectaculo  Nero  obtulerai  et  elt^ 
cense  ludicmm  edebat  bubitu  aurigae  permiatBt 
pld>i,  vel  oarricula  ionsieas. 

TutUut-  Arm.  xr.  ^. 
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every  toofe  and  tem^  with  unrelenting 
fytjt  spared  the  trearares  depoNted  onckr 
the  roof  of  the  Vatican  Baailica,  and  even 
allowed  the  plate  of  the  cburches  to  be 
carried  in  solemn  poinp  to  its  inviolahle  al- 
tars. Totila,.  who  in  a  moment  of  vengeance 
had  twom  that  he  would  burj  the  glory 
and  the  memory  of  Home  in  its  ashes, 
listened  to  the  edmonittons  of  the  pontiff*, 
and  resigned  his  fury  at  the' tomb  pf  the 
Apostles . 

Every  aye,  as  it  passed  over  the  Vatican, 
seemed  to  add  to  its  holiness  and  its  dignity; 
and  the  coronation  of  an  Emperor  ,  or  the 
installation  of  a  Pope  ,  the  deposition  of  the 
remains  of  a  prince ,  or  the  enshrioement  of 
the  reliqaes  of  a  saint,  appeared  as  so  many  ti'i- 
butes  paid  to  its  superemitience  ,  and  gave 
it  so  many  new  claims  to  the  veneration  of 
the  Christian  world.  At  length  ,  however  , 
after  eleven  cfioturies  of  ylory  ,  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  Basilica  beyaii  to  give  way ,  and 
symptoms  of  approaching  ritin  vvere  become  so 
visible  about  the  year  i45o,  that  Nicolas  V. 
conceived  the  project  of  taking  down  the 
old  church ,  and  erecting  in  its  stead  a  new  • 
and  more  extensive  sbucfnfe.  However , 
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tHough  the  work  was  begun ,  yet  it  wa& 
carried  on  with  feebleaes*  oitd  uncertaiBty 
duriDg  more  Uiaa  halfacentitry,  till  JaliusII. 
ucended  the  papal  tfaron* ,  and  rasumed 
the  great  iiiid«^aldi>g  with  that  ^irit  aoi 
decision  which  distinguished  all  the  uea- 
anres  of  his  active  pontificate.  Great  priocca 
generally  find  or  create  the  talents  rsquisite 
fiir  their  purposes ,  and  Julius  discovered  ia 
Bramaate,  an  architect  capaUe  of  compre- 
hending and  executing  his  grandest  con- 
ceptions. A  plan  was  presented  and  approved. 
The  Willis  of  the  aucient  Basilica  were  Uken 
down,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  April  i5o8. 
the  foundation  stone  of  one  of  the  vast  pil- 
lars that  support  the  dome,  was  laid  by  Ju- 
lius with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremcmy  that 
became  such  an  interesting  occurrence.  Front 
that  period  the  work,  though  carried  on 
with  ardor  aud  perseverance,  jet  continued 
during  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  ,  to 
gccnpy  the  attention  and  absorb  the  income 
of  eighteen  pontitTs.  I  might  have  augment- 
ed ih  s  nmnber  by  the  addition  of  the  na- 
mes of  Urban  VIU.  Alexander  VII.  and 
their  successors  down  to  Benedict  XIFL 
who  all  aoutributed  -to  Ox  eiectuui.,  ta^ 
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bellisluneilt ,  and  completion ,  of  the  su- 
perb colonnade  tliat  opens  before  the  church , 
■nd  ailds  so  mach  to  iU  majesty.  The  pope* 
■vrho  have  since  followed,  have  not  been 
flotirelj'  tnoetive  ,  but  have  endeavored , 
each  according  to  his  abilitf ,  to  '  acqnira 
a  share  in  die  glory  and  duration  of  thi» 
edifice  by  sonie  decoration  or  improTement. 
ia  fine  the  late  Pios  TI.  built  the  sacrjs. 
ty ,  and  by  this  necessary  appendage , 
whicb  had  till  then  been  wanting ,  may 
be  considered  as  having  Bocenipliafaed  tbe 
grand  andertaking ,  and  given  His  Basilica 
Vaticana  its  fiill  perfection. 

On  the  whole ,  it  would  not  be  exag. 
geration  to  assert ,  that  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  elapsed  and  five  and  thirty  pon- 
tifib  reigned,  from  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement to  that  of  the  termination  of 
this  stupendous  fiibric.  The  most  celebrated 
architects  of  modern  times  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  their  talents  and  im- 
mortalizing their  names  in  tlie  prosecution 
-  of  the  work  ,  and  Bramante  ,  Raffmlh, 
Sitn  Gallo  ,  Michel  Angela  ,  f^igaola  ,. 
Carlo  Madema  f  and  Bernini,  not  to  speak 
of  others    of  less    repntatioa  ,  labored 
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pocceuiTd!]'  in  its  promotioD  or  cowum- 
matioo. 

,  To  calculate  the  expense  with  any  great 
precision  would  be  difficnlt ,  but  from  the 
best  information  that  has  been  collected  on  . 
the  snhject ,  we  may  ventnre  to  sUte  , 
that  however  enormous  the  sum  may  ap- 
pear, the  expendilure  must  have  amounted 
to  at  least  twelve  millions  sterling  ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  marbles,  bronze, 
and  other  valuable  materials  employed  in 
its  decoration  ,  are  not  only  uncommon  , 
but  scarcely  known  out  of  Rome  ,  we 
may  add  that  it  would  require  three  limes  as 
much  to  raise  a  similar  edifice  in  any  other 
capital.  From  the  latter  observation  wc  may 
infer,  that  if  a  convulsion  of  nataro ,  or 
ivhal  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  an  ex- 
plosion of  human  mali^'nity ,  should  shat- 
ter or  destroy  this  admirable  fabric,  many 
ages  must  elapse ,  and  numberless  genera- 
tions pass  away ,  before  means  could  be 
collected ,  or  talents  found  to  restore  it , 
or  to  erect  another  of  equal  magnificence. 

What  then  will  be  the  astonishment,  or 
raiher  the  horror ,  of  my  reader ,  when  I 
inform  him  that  this  unrivalled  temple,  tbe 
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triumph  and  master-pie<;e  pf  modern  skill, 
the  noblest  specimen  of  the  genius  and 
the  powers  of  man  ,  was  ,  during  the  late 
French  invasion  ,  made  an  objeet  of  rnpii- 
cious  speculation  ,  and  doomed  to  ruin? 
Yet  such  IS  the  fact.  When  the  exhausted 
mconie  of  the  state,  and  the  plunder  of 
all  the  public  establishments  were  found 
unequal  to  the  avarice  of  the  generals , 
and  to  tlie  increasm^  wants  of  the  sol  - 
diers,  the  French  committee  turned  iLs  at- 
tention to  St.  Peter's  ,  and  employed  a  com- 
piiny  of  Jews  to  estimate  and  purchase  the 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  that  adorn  the 
jnside  of  the  ediSee,  as  well  as  the  cop- 
^et  ib$X  mvett  tlw.  v»Etl(s  and  dome  on 
Mm  oulaide;  The  interior  oraatqents  might 
|)erhapa  have  been  removed  without  any 
ffsehtial  or  irreparable  ^f^^^  to  the  body 
at  the  fabric;  box  tO  'it  of  its  ex- 

ternal covering  ■fesi  to'^^^e  Jt  to  the 
Injuries  of  the  vl^h«- ,  pil  to  devote  it 
Isi  certain   destmction  ;  %^^'*^J 
^pal  government ,  wlKn  rertM^jb^Lngit 

Pfavl^llice  mterpDsed,  and  th^^^^^^^ 
OmiiipotBnt   was*  extended  to  protect  bM 
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temple.  Before  ihe  work  of  sacrilege  and 
barbarism  could  be  commenced ,  the  Frcncli 
army  ,  alarmed  by  tKc  approach  of  the  al- 
lies ,  retired  with  predpitatioa ,  and  SL 
Peter's  stands  ! 

From  tlie  bridge  and  Castel  Sant'An- 
gelo  ,  a  wide  street  conducts  in  a  direct 
liae  to  a  square ,  md  that  square  presents 
.at  once  the  court  or  portico,  mid  part 
th^  Basilica-  *  Vken  th«  spectator  approachr 
es  tbs  ontrfiaee  of  this  cswrt,  h»  -news 
iovc  rows  bf  lo^  pillws,  sweeping  of 
ta  tiie.nght  nad  Jeft-  in  a  boU  ■emcirde. 


*  The  Uta  pope  had  niBe  ttnaghitrfwidaB., 
lag  ttiia  ttrpeti  kdJ  grring  it  ihibnghont  uisx- 
p^niron  to  ihe  volriDCe  of  Ibe  porlico,  ao 

ihal  the  eoJanoBile,  founEaias,  obelisk,  aud  church, 
WodU  rt^ai  ^ant  at  oaee  upon  the  eje  of  the 
ipectRtor,  when  he,  turned  from  the  bridge. 
Though  the,  approach  to  St.  Peter's  ii  already 
tufficiealljr  noble,  jcl  thli  alteratian  would, 
withont  (hiubt,  hava  added  nauoh  to  its  magoifi- 
oenee.  Tfa«  itrraiion  fl  iho  Frmieh,  and  iha  coo- 
(egudnt  SuMMhig  erenti,  in«p«adad  the  nueaa 
'tisn  '«f  <Ui  an^'niMi;  Milailar  plaiu  offanpruvo- 
mtau  *■ 
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In  the  centre  «f  Ibe  ares  fiirmed  lay  tiiift 
knmense  colonnade ,  -t  an  Egyptian  obelisk , 
of  one  solid  piece  of  granite ,  ascends  to 
'theheigbtof one  bnndred  jnd  tbirif  feet; two 
perpetual  fountains,  one  on  each  side,  play 
in  the  air ,  and  fall  in  sheets  round  the 
basins  of  porphyry  that  receive  them.  Be- 
fore him,  raised  on  three  successive  flights, 
of  mnrble  steps  ,  extendtog  four  hundred- 
feet  in  length ,  and  towering  to  the  ele- 
vation of  one  hundred  and  eighty  ,  he  be- 
holds the  majestic  front  of  the  Basilica 
itself.  This  front  is  supported  by  a  single 
row  of  Corinthian  pillars  and  pilasters  , 
and  adorned  with  an  attic,  a  balustrade, 
and  thirteen  colossal  statues.  F^r  behind 
and  above  it  rises  the  matchless  Dome , 
the  justly  celebrated  wonder'  of  Rome  iind 
of  the  world  .  The  colonnade  of  coupled 
pillars  that  surround  and  strengthen  its  vast 
base  ,  the  graceful  attic  tiiat  surmounts 
this  colonnade  ;  the  bold  and  expansive  , 
swell   of  the  dome   itself,  and  the  pyra- 


-j-  This  ootonnadet  with  itt  eaiablalure,  ba- 
Inttnda,  and  statHe(>  it  servtuj  feel  in  haiglii. 
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■  mid  seated  on  a  cluster  of  columns  ,  and 
tearing  the  ball  and  cross  to  the  skies , 
all  perfect  in  their  kind  ,  form  the  most 
ina;;nificent  and  singular  exhibition  that  the 
human  eye  perhaps  ever  contemplated.  Two 
less  cupolas  ,  one  on  each  side ,  partake 
of  the  state,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the 
majesty  of  the  principal  dome. 

I  The  interior  corresponds  perfecQy  With 
.the  .^mBdear  of  the  exterior,  and  fiillj 
-  answers  the  expectations ;  however  great , 

■  vhich  such  an  approach  must  naturally 
have  raised.'  •  Five  loft^  portals  open  into 

.the  portico  ot  vcstibulum  ,  a  gallery  in  dt- 
,iuensions  and  decoraliona  equal  (o  the  moat 
apactOoB  Galb«drak.  It  ia  Ssmt  hundred  feet 
in  lesgtli,  aeveu^  in  height,  aad  fiftf  ia 


'  Ait  Bairiliaae  Valieanae  vBittbulom  labtij- 
*  timaa  }  ne^e,  audemus  latn  diTinao  fabn'cae 
~me|«<ldteM'TDdi  ealamo  viotare.  Sunt  enim  dod- 
-  nAlta,  ^aaa  WiXn  melius  modo,  ^dam  mnpare  et 
•ilsDtio  bndanUr,  «yj  the  learned  Mabitlou: 
litr  Ttalitmoi.  * 

K  J  «nr  St.  Peter'i,  «  tays  Gny,  ■  aid  was 
(Unol  diunb  with  aMonishneu.  « 
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breadlJi  ,  paved  with  variegated  marble  , 
covered  wilti  a  gilt  vault ,  adorned  with 
pillars ,  pilasten,  ntosaic  and  basso  rdievos, 
and  terminated  at  botb  ends  by  equestrian' 
statues ,  one  of  Conslantine',  flie  other  of 
Cbarlentagne.  A  fountain  at  each  extremitj 
supples  a  stream  sufficient  to  keep  a  re- 
servoir always  fall ,  in  order  to  carry  off 
erery  nnaeemty  object,  and  perpetually  re- 
ircsli  and  purify  the  air  and  the  pavement. 
Opposite  the  &ve  portals  of  the  vestibule 
are  the  five  doors  of  the  church  ;  three 
are  adorned  Avith  pillars  of  Vaff  finest  mar- 
ble ;  that  in  the  middle  bas  vdves  of 
bronze. 

As  you  enter,  you  behold  the  most  er- 
tensive  hati  ever  constructed  by  human  art, 
expanded  in  magnificent  perspective  before 
you ;  advmeing  up  the  nave ,  you  arc 
delighted  vith  the  beauty  of  the  varie- 
gated marUe  tmder  your  feet,  and  with 
the  splendor  of  the  golden  vault  over  your 
head.  The  lofty  Corinthian  pilasters  with 
their  -  bold  entablature  ,  the  intermediate 
niches  vrith  their  statues ,  the  arcades 
with  the  graceful  figures  that  redine  on 
the  curves        their  -  arches ,  chftrm  your 
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in  succession  as  you  pass  along.  But 
how  great  youc  asLonishment  when  you 
reach  the  foot  of  the  altar ,  and  standing 
in  the  centre  of  tlie  church  ,  contemplate 
Uie  four  snpeH).  vistas  tliat  open  around 
jou;  and  then  raise  your  eyes  to  the  dome, 
«t  the  ^odigions  elevation  of  four  hundred 
feet ,  extended  like  a  firiqament  over  your 
bead  ,  and  presenting ,  in  glowing  mos^iic , 
the  companies  of  the  just ,  the  choirs  of 
celestial  spirits ,  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of 
heaven  arrayed  in  the  presence  of  the  Eter- 
nal ,  whose  "  throne  high  raised  above  all 
heifjlit  H  crowns  the  awful  scene- 

When  you  have  feasted  your  eye  with 
the  grandeur  of  this  unparalleled  exhibi- 
tion in  the  whole,  you  will  turn  to  the 
parls ,  the  ornamenta ,  and  \hB  furnitnre , 
which  jou  will  find  perfecdy-  correspond- 
ing wi&  the  mignificent  fbnit'  of  the  tem- 
ple itself.  Around'  the  dome  risa  &ar  othflr 
cnpplaa,  sniiiU  indeed  when  etn^ated  to 


ness  when  conudered  separatdy:  ux  mors, 
tfarae  on  either  ndc,  covet  (he  diSer^t  dt- 


its  sti^i 


agniUide,  but  of  gteat  bold- 


of  llie  msles,  and  «ix  more  of  greater 
tnu  canopy  as  aui^  iiaf«tf>  or,  M 
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speak  more  properly ,  as  many  churches. 
All  these  inferior  cupolas  are  like  the 
grand  dome  itself,  lined  ivilli  mosaics,  many 
ibdecd  of  the  master-pieces  of  painting 
which  formerly  graced  this  edifice,  have 
been  removed  and  replaced  hf  mOMics 
which,  retain  all  the  tints  and  beauties  of 
tbe  originab,  impressed  on  a  moi«  solid'  and 
dnnble  aidistance .  The  aisles  and  altan 
are  stlomed  with  nnmberless  antique  pil- 
lars, ihat  border  Uie  ehiirch  all  aroimd,  and 
lorm  secondary  a&d  subserrient  order. 
The  Tariegated  walls  are,  ia  many  places, 
ornamented  with  festoons,  wreaths,  angels 
tiaras,  crosses  and  medallions,  representing 
the  effif^ies  of  different  pontiffs.  These  dc- 
coralioiis  aie  of  tfie  most  heautiful  and 
rarest  species  of  marble,  and  oflen  of  ei- 
celleni  worhmanship  .  Various  monuments 
rise  ib  diSerent  parts  of  the  church;  but 
in  their  siae  and  accompaniments,  so  moth 
atlention  has  been  paid  to  general  a»  VreU 
AS  local  effect,  that  they  appear  rather  as 
parts  of  the  Original  plan,  than  pbsteriw 
.additioDS.  Sotae  of  thcM  sre  much  admirad 
Jbr  thw  gronps  and  ez<|ni«te  scalptnre> 
moA  toau  Yirj  cotu^coous  ftatnves  ill  tht 
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oroMuental    part   of   this    nobjc  temple . 

The  high  altar  stands  under  the  dome, 
and  thus  as  it  is  the  most  important  ao 
it  becomes  the  dtost  «trikiog  ol^ect.  Ic 
order  to  add  to  its  relief  and  give  it  all 
its  BUfesty,  ancoriliiig  to  the  ancient  custom 
■till  Klained  in  t^e  patriarchal  ishnrduM  at 
Borne  and  in  most  of  the  cathedrals  i&. 
Italjr,  a  iofiy  canopy  rises  above  il,  and 
ibrius  an  intermediate  break  or  repose  for 
the  ej-e  between  it  and  tlic  immensity  of 
the  dome  above.  The  form,  matcMiiU  and 
magnitude  of  lliis  dpi^oralion  are  eq-tally 
astunisliiiig .  Ik'low  Ibc  slops  of  the  altar 
afld  of  course  socne  distance  frocu  it,  at  tiiu 
corners  on  four  massive  pedestals,  rise  four 
tivisted  pillars  fitly  feet  in  height,  and  sup- 
port an  entablature  which  bears  the  caaopy 
itadf  topped  with  a  cross .  The  whole  soars 
to  the  eleTation  of  one  hundred  and  thir. 
tj-two  feet  from  the  paveaientt  and  except- 
ing the  pedestals,  is  of  Corinthian  brass !  the 
most  lofty  massive  work  of  that  or  of  any 
other  metal  now  known .  But  this  brasep 
edifice,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  notwith- 
standing its  naagnitude,  is  so  disposed  m 
not  to  obstruct  the  tiew  hj  c<vioealil>g'  the 
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(Cancel  and  reiling  the  Cathedral  or  Chair 
of  St.  Feter .  This  ornaraeDt  is  also  of 
bronee,  and  consists  of  a  group  of  four  gi- 
gantic'  figures,  represenling  the  four  princi- 
pal Doctors  of  Ihe  Gi  eek.  and  Latia  Church- 
es ,  supporting  tlie  patriarchal  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  The  chair  is  a  loRy  throne  ele- 
vated to  the  height  of  seventy  feet  from 
the  pavement;  a  circular  windoWj  tinged 
■witli  yellow,  throws  from  above  a  mild  splen- 
dor around  it,  so  lh.it  Uie  whole  not  rinfitly 
represents  the  pre-eminence  of  the  apostolic 
See:  and  is  acknowledged  to  form  a  most 
becoming  and  maieslic  termination  to  the 
first  of  Christian  temples. 

When  I  ^fgB  added  that  eTOry  part  and 
every  ornament  is  kept  in  the  most  per- 
fect repair;  that  the  most  exact  neatoess 
and  cleanliness  is  o!)servahle  on  all  sides ; 
that  the  windows  are  so  managed  as  to 
throw  over  the  whole  a  light,  clear  and 
distinct,  ycl  soft  and  genlle;  I  shall  leave 
the  reader  to  imagine  what  an  impression 
the  contemplation  of  an  edifice  so  jjlorions 
must  make  oo  the  oiind  of  a  youthful  or 
enthusiastic  traveller. 

Under  the  high  altar  of  St  Peter's  is  the 

VOL.  IL  8 
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tomb  of  that  oposaQi.  *(Wmerfy  calle^..  tire 
Confession  of  St.  Peter,  an  appellntion  which 
It  has  communicated  to  the  altar  and  ila 
canopy .  The  descent  to  it  is  before,  that 
IS  to  the  west  of  the  altar  where  -i  large 
open  space  leaves  room  for  a  double  flight  of 
Rieps,  and  for  aix-a  beloie  two  brass  fold- 
ing doors  th;it  .idinil  into  a  vault,  whose 
grated  floor  is  directly  over  the  tomb.  The 
rails  that  surround  this  space  above  are 
adorned  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  bronze 
wrnucopiae,  winch  serve  as  supporters  to  as 
mmf  silver  larags  that  iura  perpelually  in 
haoai  «£  (lie  apos^  The  Jitaifcase  WiA  its 
balustrade,  the  pnveinent  of  the  little  irH* 
and  the  waits  around,  are  lined  wi^ 
alabaster ,  lapis  lazuli ,  verde  anlico,  and 
other  kinds  of  tlie  roost  beautiful  marble. 
The  pavement  ot  tlie  area  is  upon  a  level 
with  the  Sacre  grolle ,  though  the  regu- 
lar entrance  into  those  subterraneous  reces- 
ses IS  under  one  of  the  great  pillars  that 
support  the  dome . 

Tiie  Sacre  grotte  are  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient diurch  built  by  Conslantine,  the  pa- 
YCment  of  whioh  wasr  respected  and  pre- 
«erse<i  iritk  i^l  possible  .  caite  during  Ute 
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demolilion  of  the  old  and  the  canstruclKm 
of  the  new  Basilioi.  Thej  consist  af  se- 
veral long  winding  gallei-ies  eilending  in 
various  directions  uuder  the  prewnt  build- 
ing .  They  are  venerable  Ssst  their  aatiqoitf 
and  contents;  and  if  AdfRson  new  visit- 
ed Westminster  Abbey,  or  trod  its  gloom3r 
cloitten  witkont  Strong  impresnoos  ofreli^ 
gions  awe,  I  may  be  pardoned  wb«i  I  ao- 
kno>vledge  that  I  fHt  myself  penetrated  with 
holy  terror,  while  conducted  by  a  |jricst 
in  his  snrplice  witli  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand,  I  ranged  throufih  these  dormitories  of 
tfie  dcrid,  lin<^d  with  Uic  urns  of  tmpe- 
rors  and  pontiffs,  and  almost  paved  with 
Ihe  remains  of  saiijls  and  martyrs.  The 
intrepid  Olhii,  llic  turbulent  Alexander,  and 
Ihe  polished  (i-nisUiia,  lie  mouldering  near 
the  hallowed  ashes  of  the  apostles  Pete# 
and  Paul,  of  Ihe  holy  pontifib  'Uniu,  -ffiU 
Tester  and  Adrian .  The  low  vaalt  eloses 
over  their  porphyry  tomfcs,  and  HUsee  unci 
darkness  brood  unintecnipted  aroOnd  them. 

iSy  awe  increaud  as.I  upproadied  the 
monumrait  of  the  apoMlo*  thowetves.  Otfaei» 
may  babold.  the  piauaoleom  of  an  eniperor 
«r  of  a  eaneidy  of  b  poetj  or  of  n&  orator. 
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ivitli  enthusiasm;  for  my  part  I  contemplat- 
ed llie  sepulchre  of  these  Christian  heroes 
with  heart-felt  veneralion .  Whal,  if  a  bold 
achievement,  an  useful  invention,  a  well- 
£iught  battle,  or  a  well-told  talc,  can  entitle 
a  man  ts  the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  shed 
a  blaze  of  glorjr  over  his  remaiiu,  sureljr  the 
courage,  tbe  conitancy,  the  cruel  sufferinga, 
the  triumpbant  death  of  theae  Iiolj  cham- 
pions, must  excite  our  admiration  and  om: 
gratitude,  ennoble  tbe  spot  wlicre  their  relics 
repose,  and  sanctify  the  very  dust  that  im- 
bibed their  sacred  blood.  By  sacrificing 
tbeir  lives  to  the  propagation  of  truth,  and 
to  tbe  reformation  of  mankind,  they  are 
become  the  patriots  of  the  world  at  larjje, 
the  common  benefactors  of  their  species,  and 
in  the  truest  and  noblest  sense,  heroes  and 
conquerors.  How  natural  then  for  a  chris- 
tim  net  only  to  cherish  their  names  but 
to  extend  his  grateful  attention  to  tbeir 
ashes  and  his  vcneraliau  even  to  their  tombs! 

Saperla  sordent  Cnciatcs  cnilavera 
Qucis  urbs  liulial  impii  cullus  ferax  : 
Apostolorum  gTorialat  oisibus 
Fixatoquo  adorat  callibaa  sais  cmaem. 
S'uan,  O  ernore  parpniiH  aobili 
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TTorii^ie  felix  Roma  oonditofibnt 
Hornm  trophnell  anoU  qaanta  T«iul, 
RegiDa  fu1ge»  oibc  lolo  oivilas  I  !  ' 

Breu.  Par> 


•  St.  John  CLrysoslom  makes  an  eloqaenl 
allusion  tn  (his  tomb,  whan  jpeaking  of  iha  last 
day    lio   exelaimi— E"iiJf  atrayjiri-rai  IIiuio.-, 

«j  fc-ir-  i>ii.«   ^(T"  nirfjB,  Hal  o,f=fiI«r  (.(  Tw 
And    again,  Et«  .-i  t,.  Pb^-c  J«  "t,  |,.W 

aaXliCi  »«        T.C  Vna(iM{,aw  ■«»  »•  »^iir«i  »■< 


nsiTUT— ^(i    TUB'"  SiH/iata  tik  nXiii  II  tia  in 
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The  vutry  or  sacriity  of  St  Peter's  is  a 
moit  magnificent  edifice ,  coooccted  with  the 
chnrch  by  a  long  gallery  and  adorned  with 
numberless  pillarSj  statnes,  paintings  and  mo- 
saics. It  is  in  reality  a  large  and  spacious 
church,  covered  with  a  dome  in  the  centre,  and 
surrounded  with  various  chapels ,  recesses 
and  apartments  adapted  to  the  devotioa 
and  the  accomiuodalion  of  the  pontiff,  the 
deau  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  members  of 
its-  cb^^ter.  It  was  erected  bj  the  orders 
of  tbe  late  Pope  Pius  VI.  at  an  immense 
expense}  and  thou^  in  many  respects  liable 
to  criticism  jet  ii  is  on  the  whole  en- 
titled to  •adnuTation.  • 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  BomIum  ,  we 


MRlii(>g«  ^t];(TAs(,  isi  ig^nt'im,  I*,,— w  mitt*"" 
■itixn  *»fvll*nt  %af  »■«>  »i>  araXlLefitiwri — ra> 

mtrl  nut  tr  'r  «r  tfMn  Vn'iM  *  XPtSrOt^BHii- 
Xt/ifr  nV  Hnr  iMr  nrr  xwr«ri'  rw  if  •koMtr— 

',tem.  tnEpiit.  ad  Rom. 
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pass  to  the  roof  by  a  well  lif^hted  stair- 
case ,  winding  round  with  an  ascent  so  yentle 
that  beasts  of  burtiien  go  up  without  in- 
convenience. When  you  reach  the  platform 
of  the  roof  you  are  astonished  with  the 
Bumber  tA  otipolas  and  domes  and  pinna- 
des  that  nse  arooiid'  you;  witii  gat- 
tertes  that  apread  on  all  ndes,  and  ttie  many 
apartments  and  riUin^ses  that  e^ar  in  eveiy 
quarter.  Crowds  of  irorkatte  a»  ta  Iw  seen 
passing  and  repassing  ia  erery  direction, 
and  the  whole  has  rather  the  form  of  a 
town  than,  that  of  the  roof  of  an  edifice". 

Here  the  traveller  has  an  opportunity  of 
examining  closely  and  minutely  the  won- 
derful construction  of  the  dome  ,  and  of  dis- 
covering the  skill  and  precision  with  which 
every  part- has  been  planned  and  executed. 
The  vast  platform  of  stone  on  which  it  re- 
poses as  on  a  solid  rockj  the  lofty  colon- 
nade that  rises  on  this  platform,  and  by  i($ 
resistance  counteracts  as .  a  continued  but* 
tresi,  tl)e  hpr^ntal^^pre^siq^  the  dome, 
all  of  Mone  jpf  .prodigigua  ^^ell  eiid 
ciicomfer^nce;  the  lantem  which  like  a  lofty 
temple  sib  on  its  towering  snamit;  tbeM 
are  objecli  which  nKKt  ezei(a  tha'  astonitfc* 
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luent  of  every  spectator,  but  can  be  per- 
fectly understood  and  properly  described  by 
noDe  but  by  a  skilful  architect  thoroughly 
aoqaaiated  with,  the  diiiiculiies  and  the  re- 
sources oiiih  art.*  The  access  to  every  part, 
and  the  ascent  even  tn  the  inside  of  the 
hfll ,  is  perfectly  safe  and  commodious.  Tliose 
who  wish  ta  reach  the  crow  on  the  out- 
side,  as' some  hold  adveoturera  are  said  to 
liave  done,  are  exposed  to  considerable  danger 


*  The  dome  of  St.  Paal'a  is  not  calculnted 
-to  givB  a  ]usl  ides  of  that  of  St.  Peter'i.  The 
inner  dusiB  'of  Atrforaei  i*  of  iHicIi,  and^  ia 
shape  not  Yery  nBlike  tlie  conical  form  of  a 
gisis  hoBia :  the  dome  lo  which  the.  edifice 
one*  all  its  external  grandeur  it  a  m^re  woodea 
roof  railed  »vnr  the  other  al  a  ooniiderahle 
diitance,  and  ooverad  with  copper  trhkh  eon- 
oeala  the  porerij  of  iti  maieriali.  Both  the ' 
dome*  of  ihe  latttr  are  of  stone  i  they  tun  up 
a  GontidGrablc  way  logellier,  and  when  they 
leparate,  they  merely  leave  room  enough  for  a 
narrow  staircase  belweon  them,  so  thai  the  Ira- 
Teller  ai  he  aiceodi  loncheg  both  the  domes 
with  hi*  elbnri-  The^.  naile  again  at  the  top 
and  eeD)aInt1f  SH^ert  the  wsi^t  of  the  lantern. 
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without  iittniiiing  any  advantaj^  to  justify 
tiieir  rash n ess. f 

Ailer  having  thus  examined  the  upper  parts, 
the  inlei-ior  and  the  suhlerraueous  apartments 
of  this  edifice,  the  traveller  will  range  round 
the  outside  and  take  a  view  of  the  ex- 
ternal walls  and  termination.  A  large  open 
space  surrounds  it,  and  affords  room  enoagh 
even  for  perspertive.  The  order  of  llie  por- 
tico vKith  its  altio  is  carried  in  pil.isters 
round  the  outside  of  the  church,  and  gives 
it  alt  the  greatness  and  majesty  that  result 


-f'  Some  ef  the  midshlpnien  of  tlie  Medusa 
frigtle  perfbnned  thii  feat  wilh  ihdr  antt  spirit, 
and  agih'^i  But  (bit  U  not  iDrpritiog  in  jouog 
tart. 

K  FrodiBB  gena  nltro  lusit  aninaaeqaB  capacei 
Uoitii  [  a 

'  Hr.  de  U  Lande  talks  of  a  Preneh 
Who  tome  7eais  heforeMramhIed  up  the  ioclined 
ladder,  moimled  the  ball  and  leaned  on  ihe 
vtou,  and  did  aB  this  «  avec  une  touplesse  et 
UBegmae  iueoncevable.a  I  liojie  no  Eaglish  Udj 
will  eru  enolatB  sndi  inqsnceivabte  grace. 
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from  niibrokcii  unily.  Tlie  only  defect  is 
tTie  clusters  of  half  or  quorler  pilasters , 
With  tlieir  iinpcrfect  capitals  and  angular 
entablnliire  crow  dcd  together  in  the  corners. 
There  are  architects  I  know  who  consider 
these  groups  as  orDamental  or  at  least  as  ne- 
cessarjr ,  and  of  course  as  not  incurring  the 
appellation  of  defects.  Bat,  'without  di8cu»< 
fr'ng  the  principles  of  the  art,  the;  certainly 
ofier  too  man;  angles,  and  coosequentl^  too 
many  breaks  to  the  sight,  and  may  justly  be 
termed ,  if  not  defects ,  at  least  deformities. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  general  picture  of 
this  celebrated  edifice,  and  dwelt  with  compla- 
ceDcy  on  its  uarivalled  beauties.  I  may  now  be 
allowed  to  examme  it  with  llic  eye  of  a  ciilic 
and  venture  to  point  oul  those  [isrts  which 
may  be  deemed  liable  to  censure  or  ca- 
pable  of  improvement.  To  begin  with  the 
colonnade.  Ever^  spectatoi-  of  taste  while  be 
contemplates  and  admires  this  most  extensive 
and  magnificent  acene  of  pillars regrets  that 
Sernitd ,  influenced  without  doubt  hj  Ih* 
love  of  ndvelty  so  &td  t»  the  beauty  of  edi- 
fices and  to  the  reputation  of  architeets,  in- 
stead of  a  simple  and  perfect  order,  should 
have  employed  a  Mmposite  of  his  tnta  ta> 
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venliou.  Surely  Ihe  pint  Doric  of  the  I'or- 
theiion,  tlic  Ionic  of  the  temple  of  Forluoa 
Tii  ilis,  and  tbe  Corinthian  of  tte  Caotheon 
might  have  been  Adopted  witb  more  ^o- 
pfiety  and  effect,  tbaa  a  fimeifiil  ccunbiiiaticHi 
of  irregular  Doric  [ullna  and  as  Ionic  ea- 
UUature.  To  this  defect  Berium  haa  added 
anolher,  by  introducing;  too  many  j^astcn, 
or  to  speak  more  properly  maaaive  pilot 
that  break  the  line  unnecessarily,  and  increase 
the  apparent  weight  withoat  augmenting  tbe 
sohdily  of  the  buElJing, 

The  iront  of  St.  T.-Lei's  has  been  censured 

tiiiiu  of  a  churcli ;  it  is  pioii  pd  vvitli  so  many 
windows,  divided  into  so  iii.iriv  pails,  and 
supported  by  so  uiauv  li^ilf  jiill.n-.-  AJid  pilas- 
ters. This  deformily  wliich  is  common  to  all 
die '  patriafchal  churches  in  Bume,  is  in  a 
gmt  degree  owing  to  the  necessity  which 
architects'  are  ander  of  providing  a  gallery 
for  the  ceremony  of  papal  benediction,  and' 
thus  of  dividing  the  inLercolumatatioa  into- 
BTchea  and  epartments.  Vbat  a-pitjr  that  asch 
an  extennve  and  gaagnllieent  front  should  be 
sacrificed  te  sncli  an  inrigiuficant  motive;' 
especially  i»  tht-  mrowHi;  in^qomioa  migbl 
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lie  performed  ivitli  equal  if  not  more  effect 
flora  llie  grand  entrance  of  the  churcli  itself. 
It  is  indeed  much  to  be  lamenled  that  the 
original  designs  of  Bramante  and  Michael 
Angdo  vrere  not  executed,  and  the  portico  o£ 
St.  Feta^fs  built  on  the  pku  of  that  of  the 
FantfaaoB;  a  ^an  that  united  niaplidty  with 
«  grandanr  and  would  have  given  to  the  Vati- 

can a  beanty  and  a  majesty  unblemished  and 
unparalleled.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  fjreat  ar- 
chitects to  be  counteracted  liy  ignorant  cm- 
plojersj  and  not  unfrequently  oliljf;ed  to  sa- 
crifice their  sublime  conceptions  to  the  bad 
taste,  to  the  prejudice  or  t,i  the  obstinacy  of 
tlieir  contemporaries.  The  architect  of  St. 
Paul's  shared  the  fate  of  that  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  bold  and 
masterly  designs  tamed  and  disfigured  by 
dvilness  and  parsiutonj.  The  insci^tiut  oa 
the  frieze  ought  I  think  ta  be  corrected  as 
below  the  ^gnity  and  desUaatioa  of,  such  a 
temple  erected  by  the  eonunon  &ther  of  all 
chiistians,  in  Ibeir  name  and  at  tbeiii.e:qiense. 
Thus  instead  of  a  &t  hoMrem  priaeipis  Apo- 
stolarum  Paulus  Borgkasiut  BtuHomit,  » 
it  should  read,  »  Deo  optima  ma^xmo  i»  As* 
Aoren  priaetpU  Aptffilamm  Eeclesia  Ca- 
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thoLica  ;  ■'  an  insci  iptioii  more  worlliy  a  tem- 
ple which  may  jiisLly  be  considered  as  the 
common  propert)'  of  the  chrislian  world. 

In  traversing  the  nave  one  is  tempted  to . 
vihh,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  ar- 
cades ,  that  pillars  bad  been  embayed  in  their 
■te4d,  a  stq>pDrt  mere  graceM  as  well  as  xoato. 
majestic .  Vhat  a  superb  colonnade  wonld 
two  such  loBg  and  lofty  rows  of  pillars  have 
formed  1  how  much  above  all  modern  m.ig- 
nificence  I  and  even  bow  superior  to  the 
proudest  monument  that  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur ! 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  no  statues 
ought  to  have  been  admitted  into  Si.  Peter's 
but  sui'h  as  represent  llie  most  distinguish-, 
ed  bcncfai^tors  of  the  christian  chureh,  whose 
serviees  have  been  generally  felt,  and  whose 
names  are  held  in  universal  veno'ation}  such 
as  the  apostles,  the  pruudpal  martyrs,  tha 
doctors  of  the  first  ages,  and  the  most  ce- 
lebrated Hsbops.  The  forms  of  these  ancient 
wortbies,  these  «  our  faOieta  and  masters  in 
the  fiulh  ■  so  well  mttitletl  to  the  most  ho- 
norable idacei  in  every  christian  temple,, 
might  have  occupied  the  niches  of  the  nave 
aod  the  transit  vnlh  much  dignity,  and 
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would  hase  been  c.'nrpiii|il.it''(]  by  every 
spci'tator  with  interest,  niirl  reieieiiie,  iiut 
thoti^h  thp5e  liolv  pfv-uiin^ps  are  not  ex- 
cluded, yet  many  a  conspicuous  niehe  is  oc- 
capicd  by  a  saint  nf  dubions  orig  n  or  (ib- 
acure  name,  whoae  existence  may  ba  ques- 
tioned by  many,  and  is  wduiaTrn  to  most, 
»nd  wbose  virtues  at  the  best  had  bat  « 
local  and  temporary,  that  is  a  very  caof 
fined  and  very  transient,  ui6nence.  Tbos 
of  the  four  most  remarkable  niches  in  the 
whole  ohurrb,  of  those  which  are  formed 
in  (he  piles  th^it  support  Oic  dome  and 
which  of  c^ourse  face  the  altar,  two  are  lilted 
by  saints  whose  very  names  exist  only  in 
a  kf^enilary  tale,  I  mean  St.  Veronica  and 
St.  Ijjiif^iiiiis ;  and  a  third  is  appropriated 
to  St.  Helen ,  the  mother  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  who,  though  a  prine.ess  of  great  ■ 
virtue  and  eminent  piety,  might  stand  with 
more  propriety  in  the  porch  near  Uie  stahie 
her  son. 

As  for  the  founders  of  religious  orders, 
such  as  Si.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  St.  Igna- 
tius,   St.  Bruao  etc.  my  different  readers 
will  entertain 'very' dtSbrent  opinions,  accord- 
as  they' may  approve  or' disapiffove  of 
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such  institutions.  Some  will  iliink  them 
worthy  of  every  honor  even  of  a  statue 
ill  Iho  V;iti<Mn  ;  others  will  conceive  that 
thoy  iniglit  bp  stationed  without 'diarpspgct 
in  the  porch  or  colonnade;  and  without 
pretendiDg  to  derogate  from  the  meiit  of 
these  extraordinarj  personajjes  1  .im  Inclin- 
ed to  fevor  this  opinion.  In  reality  the 
statoes  men  of  tried  and  ackaotr- 
ledged  virtue  and  learning  might  goard  the 
approaches  and  grace  the  portieos  of  the 
august  temple .-  but  patriarchs ,  propJiels  , 
apostles,  and  martyrs  alone  should  be  ad- 
mitted idto  the  interior;  they  should  line 
the  sanrtiiary,  and  form  an  awlul  assembly 
round  the  throne  of  the  victim  Lamb.  Sta- 
tues so  jil;irrd  mi^ht  edify  the  catholic, 
and   could  not   dis|j1ease  the  sensible  pro- 

Tho  doves,  ti^iras,  medallions,  etc.  -with 
which  the  sides  of  the  areades  arc  incnist- 
ed,  have  been  censured  by  many  as  or- 

'naments  too  insignificant  for  the  magnitude,' 
and  too  gaudy  for  the  soleninity  of"  the 
place .  This  criticism  may  be  well  founded; 

,7et  they  give  ■»  -roriety  and  richue»s  to' 
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the  jiii^liui?.  so  IIkiL  Uir  i;vo  cm'iiscs  »vhile 
the  judgment  points  out  llie  defect , 

Ihn.  pictures  m.nv  be  objected  to  on  the 
same  t^rodiKi  as  Uie  statues,  as  man;  of 
them  represent  persons  and  events  totally 
unconnected  with  the  aacred  recprds,  and 
sometimes  not  to  be  met  witb  even  ia  the 
annals  of  authentic  historv .  The  candid  and 
judicious  Erasmus  would  have  the  subjects 
of  all  the  pirtuies  exhibited  in  thurchea. 
taken  exclusively  fiotn  the  holy  scriptureSj; 
while  the  histories  of  sniuls,  when  anlheii- 
tic,  he  thinks  mif^ht  furnish  decorations  for 
porticos,  halls,  and  cloisters.  1[  is  a  pity 
that  Ibis  opinion,  so  conlormabic  to  ^ood 
taste  and  to  sound  piety,  has  not  been  adopt- 
ed and  ibllowed  as  a  general  rule  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  churches^  as  it  ivould  have  banish- 
ed from  the  sacred  place  many  useless,  some 
absurd,  and  a  few  profajie  representations.  I 
io  iu>t  pretend  to  hint  that,  any  of  tbe. 
motaict  above  tdlnded  to  ment  such  severe 
epithets,  but  the  cbristian  when  he  inters 
fit.  Peter's,  ths  mau  magiiificent .  edifice 
ever  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  reUgion^ 
qiay  jusdy  expect  to  find  delineated  en  tt& 
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wbUb  the  whole  history  of  his  £iith  from 
the  opening  to  die  closing  of  the  inspired 
volumes;  to  see  pourtrnyed  in  succession, 
IIS  he  advances  ,  the  mysterious  transactions, 
the  figures,  the  predictions,  the  allusions 
of  the  Old  iviLh  the  corresponding  events 
llie  realities  the  accomplishments,  the  coin- 
cidences of  the  New  Testament;  to  discover 
the  threats  and  promise*,  the  discourses  and 
parables  of  his  divine  master  embodied  in 
living  colors  before  tiim,  and  thus  as  he- 
oasts  his  eyes  around,  to  contemplate  in  this 
noble  texpple  a'£iithful  transcript  of  Ute  Holy 
Book,  speaking  to  his  eyes  in  the  most 
brilliant  and  impressive  characters,  combin- 
ing and  displaying  in  one  glorious  prospect 
before  him  the  past  and  the  future,  the. 
dispensations  and  the  designs  of  providence ; 
in  short,  all  that  is  grand  and  tarnble,  and 
all  that  is  mild  and  engaging  in  his  relt- 
fiion. 

These  or  similar  expectations  will  not 
certainly  he  entirely  disappointed;  as  the 
mosaic  decorations  of  the  numberless  cupo-5 
las  and  chapels  are  ill  general  selected  aod 
applied  with  wonderful  judgment  and  Mi- 
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cily  :  but  I  regret  that  such  en^cllpiit  tboice 
and  arrangement  do  not  [irevail  ihroiiHhout 
the  whole  fabric  ;  thai  an  inlormixtni-e  of 
representations,  if  not  fjbuloiis  at.  least  coti- 
trovertibSe,  should  break  Ihe  succession  of 
scripture  events ;  and  while  they  add  no- 
thing to  the  incomparable  beauty  of  the  edi- 
fice, should  take  much  away  from  the  pu- 
■K/cy  and  cocrectnew  of  iti  deccvktioiM . 
Socli  are  the  defects,  real  or  imaginaiy , 
which  critical  obMrrerB  hare  difcovered 
in  this  wontlerftJ  pilej  (Ufect*  whkhc(iD> 
fined  to  ornamental  or  aecessorj  parts  leave 
the  grandeur  and  magRificeiice  of  the  whole 
undiminished ,  and  only  prove  that  the 
proudest  works  of  man  are  stamped  witb 
his  characteristic  iniperfeclion , 

To  conclude — In  magnitude  ,  elevation  , 
opulence ,  and.  beauty ;  the  cliuvch  of  St. 
Peter  has  no  rival;  and  bears  no  compa- 
rison :  in  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  conve- 
nience ,  so  necessary  to  the  advantiigeous 
display  of  magnificence,  if  anywhere  eqnal- 
ted,  it  can  no  -where  he  surpassed.  It  is 
oool  in  summer,  and  in  winter  dry  and 
worm;  ki  portals  are  ever  open,  and  ever; 
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visitaat  whether  attracted  by  devotion  or 
bj  curiosity  lOaj  range  over  it  at  letsuret 
and  withoul  being  molested  or  even  no- 
ticed, either  contemplate  iu  beauties  or 
pour  out  his  prayers  before  its  altars.  Thus 
the  Basilica  Vatican  a  unites  the  perfection 
of  art  with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  may 
justly  claim  the  affection  and  reverence  of 
the  traveller,  both  as  the  temple  of  taste 
and  the  aanctoary  of  religion. 

OBSEATATIONS. 

The  only  church  which  has  been  com- 
pared with  St,  Peter's  is  St.  Paul't  iu  London. 
If  the  latter  be,  as  in  many  respects  it 
is,  (he  second  church  in  the  world,  yet  it 
is  far  inferior  to  the  former,  and  cannot 
without  absurdity  be  put  upon  a  parallel 
with  it,  as  the  iiiipartial  traveller  who  has 
eiamined  botli  will  readily  acknowledge . 
In  fact,  the  size,  proportious,  and  mate- 
rials of  the  two  edifices  when  put  m  op- 
positioD,  shew  at  one  ^view  how  ill-found- 
ad  soch  a  oompariioa -must  b«. 
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ST.  PETEK'S  ST.  PAOT-'S 

Length  700  feet  5oo  feet 

TraDsept  5oo   aSo 

Height   ■  440   

BreadLh  of  tlie  uaye     90   60 

Height  of  Ibe  nave  .  iri4   120 

The  Portland  stone  of  which  St.  Paul's 
is  built  though  m  ilsclf  of  a  very  heautiiul 
color,  is  yet  infenor  m  appearance  to  tlie 
Traverlino  of  St.  Peters:  especially  as  the 
latter  retains  its  neb  yellow  glow  uninjur- 
ed, vrbile  the  delicate  while  of  the  for- 
mer is  -in  most  parts  of  the  cathedral  turned 
into  a  sooty  black  .  The  cold  dark  stone 
walla,  the  naked  vaults,  the  fdded  paintings 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Pauls  dull  the  spec- 
tator and  almost  extmguish  all  sense  of  beauty 
and  all  emotion  of  admiration  .  The  marble 
Immgs,  tlie  gilded  archos,  the  splondid  mo- 
saics that  emblazon  St.  Peters  naturaliy 
dilate  the  mind,  and  awaken  senliments  of 
wonder  and  delight . 

The  fronts  of  both  tliese  churches  are  disfi- 
gttred  by  too  many  divisions,  which  by  break- 

dcstroj-  all  greatness  of  manner,  and  impair 
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in  HQ  small  degree  the  general  grandettr  and 
eSect.  Which  of  the  two  frojiU  is  most  de- 
flcient  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine; on  the  defects  of  the  Vatican  I 
have  expatiated  above;  those  of  St.  Paul's 
are  the  double  gallery,  the  coupled  pillars, 
and  the  composite  cornice .  The  colonnade 
that  surrounds  the  dome  of  St,  Paul's,  though 
liable  ill  its  forni,  proportions,  capitals,  etc. 
til  mui'li  critji'lsiii,  is  \  et  the  noblest  ornament 
of  the  edifice,  ^nid  cuiisidored  by  many  as 
superior  in  appearance  to  llie  coupled  columns 
Out  occupy  a  similar  situation  in  St.  Peter's. 
It  happ«u  however  uofortnnately,  that  the 
decoration  which  contri bates  so  much  to  the 
majesty  of  the  exterior  should  take  away  from 
the  heauty  of  the  interior,  and,  by  masking  the 
windows  deprive  the  dome  of  the  light  requi- 
site to  shew  ofTils  concavity  to  advantage.  Yet, 
be  the  defects  of  St.  Paul's  even  greater 
and  more  numerous  than  I  have  stated;  it 
is  on  tlie  whole  a  most  eslensive  and  stately 
edifice :  it  fixes  the  cjc  of  tlie  spectator  as 
he  passes  by,  and  challeiifjcs  !iis  admiration; 
and  even  as  next  to  the  Vatican,  though 
longo  proximusi  intertiaUo  ,it  claims  superi- 
otity  over  all  the  transalpiae  eburcbei,  and 
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{□fnisbes  a  just  mbjetit  of  national  pride  and 
etulutioa.'  1  take  this  oppurEnnity  of  es- 
prewing  the  public  indif}nalioLi  at  the  manner 
in  which  thin  eathf di  al  is  kept,  the  dii  t  col- 
lected on  the  pavement  and  on  the  statues, 
the  pemirious  spirit,  that  while  it  leaves  the 
decoration  of  the  dome  to  rot  and  peel  off 
tlimiij^h  damp  and  negligeace,  stations  guards 
at  tiie  doors  to  tai  the  curiosity  of  stran- 
gers. 

The  church  of  St.  Ganeoieee,  at  Paris  was 
expected  to  surpass  St.  Paul's  and  rival  St. 
Peter's,  u  the  best  French  «r(ilut«Gl8  were 
anplffyed,  and  man<r  yeara  were  consumed 
in  fuming  the  plan  and  preparing  the  ma- 
terials. But  the  «spectatioas  of  the  Parisian 
pnblic  had  been  raised  too  high,  and  were 
totally  disappointed,  when  this  edifice  which 
was  to  have  eclii>sed  the  most  splendid  fab- 
rics of  modern  times,  and  put  French  ar- 
chitecture upon  a  level  with  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  wiis  cleared  of  the  si^affuldinfj  and 
rx'iibitfld  lo  public  view.  Some  of  tho  defects 
attr. billed  to  the  two  groat  churches  ahove- 
mentioiied  have  been  avoided ,  particularly 
in  the  portico  which  is  Imilt  upon  Uie  model 
of  Hut  nf  tke  Paai;heon,  bat  very  different 
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from  it  in  eSect,  as  it  wants  Imldneas, 
BMM  and  elevetion.  The  inaide  is  in  the 
■tiape  of  a  Greek  crow  crowned  with  a  domB 
in  the  centre.  This  figure  u  by  many  deemed 
the  most  perfect,  because  it  expands  better 
to  the  eye ,  and  enables  the  spectator  to  take 
in  its  different  parts  at  one  view.  However, 
this  advantage  is  wanting  in  St.  Genevieve 
owing  to  the  protrusioa  of  the  walls  that 
support  the  dome,  which  protrusion,  hy  He- 
taching  the  parts  from  the  cenire,  breaks 
the  unity  of  design,  and  gives  iLe  nave, 
choir,  and  transept,  the  appearance  of  so 
many  great  halls  opotiing  into  a  cominoa 
area ,  rather  than  that  of  the  component 
■aembers  of  one  great  edifice.  Besides,  there 
are  too  many  subdivisions,  especially  over 
the  cornice,  where,  apparently  to  support 
the  gre^  vnilt,  mintberless  little  atdies  ame 
in  forms  so  airy  and  tmsubstautial  as  almost 
to  border  en  arabesque.  To  these  and  other 
minute  defects  which  we  pass  over  we  must 
add  one  of  a  much  more  important  de- 
scriptioa,  that  is  waot  of  solidity;  a  defect 
so  ei.tensively  felt  in  the  year  i8oa,  as  to 
excite  swlotw  aj^trehensions  and  wspendt 
At  lea«tfi)F  a'  time,  tlie  worka  neaeesai^  fcr 
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Gomplel^ag  the  buildiog.  Vben  the  travdler 
peruses  the  inscriiiUon  that  still  r«main«  pa 
the  frieze ,  Auj:  grands  honoMf,  ta  Patrig 
reconnoUtante,  and  recollects  thrt  the  eomUry 
here  meant  was  the  bloody  isction  of  the 
jacobins,  and  the  Great  men  alluded  to 
were  the  writers  who  prepared,  or  the  as- 
sassins who  accomplished  the  revolution , 
P'oltaire  and  Rousseau ,  Mirabeau  and  Ma~ 
rat,  he  will  not  regret  that  a  church  thus 
profaned  and  turned  into  a  Pandaemonium 
should  tumble  to  the  ground ,  and  crush  iit 
its  fall  the  impure  carcases  that  are  still  al- 
lowed  to  putrefy  in  its  vaidts. 

Ailer  all,  in  m^rials,  in  holdaess  of  con- 
ceptkttk  and  in  skill  «f  execati<m,  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence  is  perhaps  the  edifiee  that 
borders  nearest  upon  St.  Peter's.  It  is  ai(o 
cased  with  marble,  it  is  of  the  same  farm,  - 
and  covered  with  a  lo%  dome  of  solid  stone, 
and  of  such  admirable  construction ,  as  to 
have  furnished,  if  wc  may  believe  some  au- 
thors ,  the  idea  and  model  of  lhat  of  the  Va- 
tican. It  was  indeed  finished  long  before  the 
latler  was  begun ,  and  was  justly  considered 
during  the  fifteenth  centurjr  as  the  noblest 
edi&ce  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  But  in 
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beauty,  in  symtneb^  ,  and  in  graceful  archi- 
tecture, it  is'  &r  inferior  not  to  St.  I'&ter's 
only  but  to  numberless'  churches  in  Italy , 
and  particalarly  in  Home,  'Venice  antt  Faclua, 
Sania  Sophia  of  Constantinople  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a  link  between  ancient 
and  moilcrn  ardi.tecture.  It  is  truo  that  in 
pure  and  cori-ccl  lasic,  the  LoiisL  of  the  eastern 

it  was  ercterl  l)y  a  Roman  Emperor,  and 
may  he  criiiMdeied  as  tliC  la.st  oif'ort  of  llie 
art  e*ci!cd  mulpr  llii^  iiifliienoe  of  Roninu 
greatness.  Jiistiiiia",  llie  fuunder  of  [liis 
cliuii^h  is  said  Id  li^ve  been  so  proud  of  Iiis 
work,  that  Jic  thanked  God  in  Ilio  exulta- 
tion of  his  heart ,  for  Lavinf^  enabled  hira  to 
raise  a  temple  mare  magntfiL-ent  than  that 
of  Solomon,  and  far.  treiiscenditt<j  in  splendor 
all  the  fanes  of  the  Genlile  divinities.*  This 
celebrated  edi0ce  although  stripped  of  its 
christian  ornaments  and  degraded  mto  a 
Turkish  Mosque,  still  retains  its  original 
ibrm  and  essential  architectural  features.  The  ' 
elevation  of  the  dome  is  one  hundred  and  ' 


•  Gibbon  il. 
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«ightj  Sett,  the  length  of  the  church  is  iwa 
faundred  and  sixty- nine,  and  its  breadth  two 
bnndied  and  iortT'.tLree.  These  dimensions 
bear  no  proportion ,  I  will  not  say  to  the 
Vatican,  but  to  several  other  churches.  The 
tnatGrials  and  ornameals  seem  indeed  to  have 
been  splendid  ,  but  the  want  of  taste  in  their 
appiic.atien  and  arrangement,  must  have  .con- 
sidorably  diniini.slied  their  fflect.  Before  we 
leave  Conskinlin-iilc  ,  ^iiilhcrivc  liavc  been 
tran.porl,:,!  l.y  o.Er  siil-jiTl  ,  wo  moy  3m  al- 
lowed to  c5lpi■iJ^.^  a  \viiii  and  even  a  hope  , 
tli.il  the  present  f^eucrnlioti  may  behold  the 
cross  rfistoied  In  \\t  ;iiii-iciit  pie-eniineni'e , 
the  savage  superstition  of  Mahcjmet  banished 
Btom  the  verge  of  Christendom,  and  Santa 
Sophia  restored  to  the  pure  worship  of  the 
Eternal  Wisdom  to  whom  it  was  originally 
dedicate!]. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  hj 
Herod ,  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
noble  edifices  which  the  world  has  ever  be- 
held. The  Romans  themselves,  though  acons- 
tomed  to  the  wonders  of  the  imperiiJ-city, 
viewed  it  with  astonishment,  and  Titns  re- 
solved to  exempt  its  stately  fabric  from  ths-' 
general  sentence  of  devastation.  But-maa 
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Cii-mnl  NiVC  ivlicr.  God  dcvotts  to  ruin;  and 
Tilus  and  Julian  were  the  reluctant  instru- 
menU  «iuplo3red  by  pcovidonce,  in  fulfilling, 
to  the  letter,  that  dreadful  predictjon,  a  stone 
thatt  not  he  left  upon  a  tloae. 

Although  the  acconnt  given  bj  Josephns* 
be  obscnre,  and  evidently  inSnenced  by  tha 
national  and  professional  feelings  of  the  Writer, 
yet  we  may  learn  from  it  a  sufficient  number 
of  circumstances  to  ascertain,  not  indeed  the 
precise  form  but  the  general  grandeur  of  the 
«dilii:e.  According  to  tins  anthor,  the  plat- 
iorm  on  which  U  stood  was  a  square  of  a 
sladmni,  or  ahoiil  sis  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  every  direction ;  th^s  platform  w;is  rais- 
ed on  immense  suhstruclions  oiicIiimi}^  Mount 
Moila  on  ail  sides;  the  court  which  sur- 
rounded the  temple  was  adorned  with  a  triple 
portico,  each  portico  sis  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  ihiiiy  feet  wide,  and  Btty  high, 
excepting  the  middle  portico,  which  with  the 
same  length  had  double  the  breadth  and  ele- 
vation of  the  other  two  :  in  fine,   the  front 


*  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  x^.  oap.  11.— Da  Bello  Ja- 
daico,  lib.  v-  cap.  5. 
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or  the  temple  itself  rMcnibti-d  ii  in^if,'iuficent 
ji.ihice.  From  this  statement  we  may  i:onclude, 
that  the  substructioa  and  colonnades  were 
the  principal  and  most  sbiking  features  of 
tliis  fabric.  The  former  were  of  great  eleva- 
tion* ai  they  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Talley,  and  of  proiUgions  solidity  as  they 
were  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  sixty  long, 
nine  thick,  and  ten  broad.-J-  The  latter  were 
supported  by  one  himdred  and  sixty-two 
pillars,. forty-five  feet  in  height,  he  twee  n  four 
and  five  in  diameter,  fluted  Corinthian,  and 
each  of  one  single  block  of  white  m.nhle. 
Of  the  rich  furniture  of  the  temple,  of  its 
gates,  some  of  which  were  htawi.f,  and  some 
covered  with  plates  nf  yokl  ,  ii,iJ  of  or- 
naments in  gencriil ,    I  ju^ikc  no  iiiciiliDii 


•  Fonr  bnadred  and  fifly  feet. 
\  To  thaie  istoaishing  mauet,  allasion  aeems 
t«  be  made  in  the  two  first  verses  of  the  thir- 
teenth chapler  of  St.  Mark,  n  And  as  be  »as 
going  oil!  of  tile  temple,  one  rif  his  ilisciplos 
i»id  unlo  him,  M^iiirr,  look  ^vha(  sionps  acid 
what  buildings  1  And  Jesus  answering  said  j  Be- 
h«Meu  tboH  these  great  linildiiigi  P '  there  iholl 
not  be  left  atoue  upon  alone  that  ihaU  not  !)• 
destroyed,  n 
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its  architectiir.il  beauty  and  niagnilude  ai  f.  ' 

the  only  objects  of  my  present  observations. 

Now  the  whole  estciit  of  the  platform  oil 

wliieh  the  temple  stood,    with  all  its  sur-  ' 

roundiii"  porticos  ,    is  searcclj  equal  to  the  ■ 

spaee  covered  by  the  church  of  St.  Peter  j, 

itself,  and  inferior  to  the  circular  part  alone  -1 

of  the  portico  before  it ,   which  is  sevea 

bnndred  and  seventy  feet  in  its  greatest ,  ,'  ' 

and  six  hundred  in  its  least  diameter.  It  is  ^  . 

supported  by  two  hundred  and  «gh^  pillars,  r 

fbrtySve  feet  high,  and  with  its  entablature  i.- 

and  statues  it  rises  lo  the  elevation  of  se-  , ' 

venty.  Thus  in  extent,  height,  and  number  -r"  . 

of  columns  it  surpasses  the  Jewish  portico , 

which  enclosed  the  temple  and  all  its  edifices. 

Now  if  we  consider  that  this  colonnade  is  a 

part   ouly   of   tiie    portico   of  St.   I'eter's ,  "i_  _  ■ 

and  if  we  ndd  to  it  the  gallories  that  connect 

it  with  the  cluiicli,  and  enclose  a  space  of 

three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  by  three  hundred 

and  eighty,  and  if  to  tins  vast  field  of  ar- 

chiteclural  grandeur  we  superadd  the  feun-  r 

tains  and"  the  pyramids ,  we  shall  find  that  " 

the  appendages  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem '  C' 

must  yield  in  greatness  to  those  of  the  Romaa  v- 

Basilica.  As  to  the  front  of  the  temple  ilsel^ 
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»n(l  lis  smiiiiturfc  to  Out  ot  a  palace  :  in  tlji'i 
respect  ^t.  Peter  s  unfortunately  rcsemlites  it 
too  much;  but  in  extent  it  far  exceeds  it, 
as  the  former  was  scarcely  one  hundred  and 
siitv  feet  in  lengti,  while  the  latter  is  four 
hill  id  red.' 

Among  pagan  temples  not  one  can  be  put 
in  competition. with  the  Vatican  for  grandeur 
aoA  {nagQitiidc,  The  two  most  famous  were 
t£&S^^e  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ,  and  that  «f 
Stater  Capitolmas.  Phpy  the  Elder  has  given 
ns  tlie  dimensions  of  the  former^.  According 
to  hiDj  lE  was  four  Jmndrcd  and  twentj-five 
feet  in  length  and  two  Intndred,  and  twenty 
ift  fereadtlij  it  was  supiM)rted hy  onefaundred 
and  twenty-seyen  pillats;  siidy  4feet  itgh , 
Ihe  elevation  of  the  editUie  to  tie  top  oi  the 


*  The  learned  reader  vill  perceive  that  in  llie 
eleVBtion  of  the  pillars,  I  have  foUowed  not 
perhaps  the  very  words  of  Josephus,  vhtch  are 
evidently  incorrfot,  but  the  regular  proportion 
of  Ihe  Corinthian  order,  which  was  a  constant 
and  almost  invariable  standard,  st  leasl  in  [he 
reign  of  Herod,  when  il  was  llie  pc«vailing..and 
favorite  order. 

I  Lib.  iiXTi-  cap.  if. 
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pediment,  was  of  course  ciglily  feel.  The 
number  of  columns  ,  without  doubt ,  of  tlie 
ncbeat  fuaterials,  as  each  was  ihe  present 
of  a  king,  and  aba  disposed  in  the  best  oi'der, 
inmt  have  produced  a  Very  noble  effect ,  but 
this  edifice  was  in  all  its  dimensions  fat  in- 
ferior to  the  Roman  Basilica. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoJinus  was 
nearly  a  square  of  two  hundred  feet ,  wilh 
a  (l  iple  row  of  pillais  in  fiont,  that  is  towaitis 
the  Foruiiij  and  a  double  row  on  the  sides. 
Here  ayaiu,  notwithstanding  the  splendor  of 

a  site,  the  dimensions  will  admit  of  no  com- 
parison*. In  fact,  every  edifice,  whether  in 
existence  or  on  record,  of  whatsoever  deno- 
minatioB,  falls  hi  short,  in  some  respect  or 


•  The  temple  of  Olympic  Jupuer,  at  Agri- 
gentum,    iho  ruins   of  which    still  remain,  was 

incisions  to  the  Cmple  ofEphesus,  and  conse- 
quently not  comparable  10  the  Vatican.  (  Sea 
Sviinhame  on  tkit  Timpte.) — I  quote  this  travel- 
ler wilh  [ileasore,  because  my  owd  observutiDai 
euablo  me  to  bear  lettimooy  of  bii  accuracy. 
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other,  of  the  B^isilicrt  V:iti<:ana,  the  grand 
temple  of  the  Christian  ckurch;  to  render 
which  as  worthy  as  possible  of  its  high  des- 
Uaation,  human  ingennitj  seems  to  have 
drained  iu  powers,  and  art  to  have  exhaust- 
ed its  resonrcea. 
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Pontifical'  Service—Papal  Beneduttim— Ce- 
remonies in  the  Holy  Wwk— Observa- 
tions— Original  form,  of  Churehes  , 


\  I 

f  S      1  1        i  I 

sketch  out  its  cxieat  and  heautv.  I  may  be 
espected  to  describe  Ihe  maeniGcent  cere- 
monies of  whicb  it  IS  the  tlieatre;  and  pic- 
ture ta.  the  reader  the  pomp  and  ccreum- 
stanee  qf  pablte  ttorship-  grand  ul  all  cathe- 
drals, but  peculiarly  majestic  in  this  first 
and  noblest  of  chrislian  temples.  In  feet, 
the  same  unwearied  attention  which  has 
rK-iilatcd  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
h  t    t  d  d  V,  }  h 

to   PVCTV  part  of  divme  service,  and  takes 

11  h  f        1  h 

II  H  1      d  p     d       d  (  ] 

Ho,  shews,  and  introduced  processions,  rich 
hfibits.  and  stately  ceremonies  ■  into  all  the 
branches  of  public  administration,  whether 
civil,  military,  or  relijfious.  This  taste  so 
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natural  and  so  useful,  because  calculated, 
while  it  feasts  tbe  -  eye  and  .  the  imagina- 
tion, to  rover  the  nakedness  and  litQeness 
of  man  and  to  clothe  tbe  individual  witli 
the  dignity  and  the  f;randeur  of  the  aggre^ 
gate  Jjody,  was  infused  into  Christianity  as 
soon  as  chrislianity  became  the  relifjion  of 
Ihe  empire,  and  vi'dh  it  has  boon  Irans- 
miltcd  im.illcret!  In  Ihe  nioHciris ,  Then 
thcieFijre  a  tr.ni'llcE-  i;ritcis  a  Roiiinn  chiirch 
he  must  oousirlei-  ]iiiiist]f  as  transported 
hack  to  jini'iCNt  liiiic,'.,  arid  expect  to  bear 
the  lai|i;(Hf;e,  sec  the  habits,  and  the 

stately  manners  of  the  Romans  of  the  four 
first  centuries.  Some  ma^  find  fault  with 
the  ceremonies,  and  others  maj  feel  some 
surprize  at  the  dresses;  but  not  to  speak 
of  the  claim  -  which  their  antiquity  bas  to 
Teneration,  they  both  possess  a  grace  and 
dignity  that  not  nnfrequentlj  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  even  of  the  most 
indifferent. 

The  daily  service  of  St.  Peter's  is  per- 
formed in  a  Inr^'e  and  noble  chapel,  that 
might  rtiiliniit  impro|>rielv,  Ite  dignified  with 
tlie  .ipiidllalion  of  a  chnich,  by  a  choir 
consisting  of  an   arcbpricsl,  thirty-eighf  pre- 
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bendariei,  fiftf  minor  caaons  or  chaplains 
bi^aides  clerks,  efaoristers  and  beadles.  The 
grand  altar  under  the  dome  is  reaerred  tos 
the  use  of  the  pontiff,  who  on  such  occa- 
sions is  alwnjs  attended  by  the  collej^e  of 
cardiunls  with  theii-  chaphius,  the  prelates 
attached  to  tlie  coiii't,  and  the  papal  choir 
or  musicians  wluj  Ibiiti  vvliut  is  called  tho 
pniititr  s  o.hsjjpl,  or  enppella  papule.  As  iheie 
is  no  iog\d,ir  cli.ini-enn  St.  refer's,  a  tem- 
poiiirj  Olio  is  fitted  up  for  such  occasions 
hcliiiid  the  altai  ,  uf  a  sciviidicalar  form 
cuverftd  with  iiiiipk:  and  adorned  with  ric'h 
drapery  .  In  (he  middle  raided  on  several 
steps  stands  the  pontifical  chair  .  TJte  scats  of 
the  cardinal*  and  prelates  form  a  cnr\e  oik 
each '  side . 

I  most  here  observe,  that  the  seat  of  the 
bishop  in  the  ancient  nnd  patriat'ctul  church- 
es at  Rome  ia  raised  very  little  above 
those  of  the  clergy.  That  the  bishops  some- 
tioies  sat  on  a  iiiaie  ctev^ited  chjir  even 
at  u  very  early  period  is  cte^ir  h'oin  a  ca- 
non of  the  fomtli    council  of  Cartilage,* 
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'whioh  expressly  orders  that  bUhopa  in  the 
church  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy 
should  enjoy 'that  distinction  j  hut  that  it 
was  not  a  general  custom  is  equally  evi- 
dent from  the  practice  of  St.  Martin,  and 
tlie  offence  which  the  introduction  of  it  into 
Gaul  gave  to  Sulpicius  Severus.  "  In  ec- 
clesia,"  says  this  historian  speaking  of  St. 
Martin,  "  nemo  uiKiuam  ilium  sedore  con- 
spexit;  sicut  quemdam  nuper  (tpstor  Do- 
jninum)  non  sine  meo  pudore  vidi,  sub- 
limi  solio  quasi  Te|^o  tribimali,  celsa  sede 
residentem*. "  However  in  spite  of  the.es- 
ample  of  St.  Martin  and  the  censure  of 
bis  disciple,  the  episcopal  ohair  still  eon- 
tinned  to  rise  till  it  acquired  the  n^e,  the 
elevation  and  more  than  the  usual  splea~ 
dor  of  sthrooe.  It  does  not  indeed  seem, 
to  have  reached  its  full  magnitieence  tiU 
the  middh  of  the  last  oentuiy,  when  ,it 
appears  to  base  ari'ived  at  its  acme,  not 
in  ItomCj  as  the  reader  may  naturally  ima- 
(jinc,  but  iu  the  calhodral  of  Durham,  where 
the  lord  bishop  sits  eitlbroncd  in  far  more 


'  Dt  Viit.  B.  Martini  Dial.  II. 
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tlian  papal  emioence,  and  looks  down  upon 
Ihe  i-'lioir,  the  congregatiou,  t]»e  altar,  and 
the  pulpit. 

When  the  pope  celebrates  divine  service 
as  on  Easter  Sunday ,  Christmas  Day,  Whit 
Sunday.  6t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  etc.  the 
great  or  iiuddJe  doors  ot  the  church  are 
thrown  open  at  ten ,  and  the  proeession 
fbrcoed  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  above 
preceded  bv  a  beadle  carrjin^  the  papal 
cross,  and  two  others  bearing  lighted  torcb' 
es ,  enters  and  advances  slowly  in  tvKX 
long  lines  betwesd  two  ranks  of  soldiers 
up  the  nave.  This  ma|eslic  procession  )s 
closed  bv  the  pontiff  himself  seated  in  a 
chair  of  state  siij'pciled  hv  Ivvenlv  valets 
lialf  concealed  in  Ihc  dr.ipcrv  that  fulls  in 
loose  folds  from  the  throne;  he  is  crowned 
with  his  tiara,  and  hestows  his  benediction  on 
the  crowds  that  kneel  on  all  sides  as  be 
IS  borne  aloti^.  When  arrived  at  the  foot ' 
of  the  altar  he  descends,  resnjns  his  tiara, 
kneels ,  and  assuming  the  conimon  niitre 
seats  himself  m  the  episcopal  chair  on  the 
Tight  aide  of  the  altar,  and  joins  in  the 
psalms,  and  prayers  that  precede  the  solemn 
service.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  tbeje 
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preparatory  de-'otions  his  immediate  Btteii- 
dauts  form  a  rircle  iiri  und  him,  clothe  him 
ia  his  poDtlGcat  robes,  aad  place  the  tiara 
nn  his  liead':  after  which,  acccitnpatiied  by 
Ijvo  deafions  and  two  sub  deacins,  he  ad- 
vances to  tlie  toot  of  Che  altar,  aiiit  bovv- 
irif!  reverently  niiikes  tlie  iisiinl  confession. 
He  then  proceeds  in  great  pomp  llirnnj^h 
the  (^harx^el  nnd  asrends  the  ponti(lc:aI  Ihrone, 
while  the  tlioir  sing  the  litiroltu.^  or  psnim 
of  entrance,  the  Kyrie  Eleisnn  and  Gloria 
in  excelsis,  when  tl  e  pontilT  lays  aside  his 
tiara  and  after  h.-iviiig  s.tlitted  the  congre- 
gation ui  the  usual  foi'Lii  the  Lord  be  Muk 
you,  reads  the  rollect  ia  an  elevated  tone 
of  voice,  with  a  dep'^  of  inflexion  Just 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary 
lecture .  The  epistle  is  then  read,  first  in 
Latin  liien  in  Greek ;  ;ind  after  it  some 
select  verses  from  the  psalms,  iotermingled 
with  Alleluias,  are  sung  to  elevate  the  miiid 
and  prcpaie  it  for   the  f,'os[)ol  . 

The  puutiir  then  rises,  gives  his  Lene- 
diclion  to  tlie  two  deacons  tJial  kneel  at  his 
feel  with  ti.e  liook  of  the  g.,.i.Kls  :n,d  resign- 
ing hii  li:ir;,,  stands  wliily  1(l€  gospel  is 
suug  ill  Latin  and  iu  Greelti  a!l!;i-  -.viiiLji  he 
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commeuces  the  Nicene  orte,i  which  is  conti- 
nued in  music  by  tlit  choir.  Whi:n  llie  creed 
and  Ihe  p-alm  lli.it  fdllort'ti  it  aie  over;  he 
descends  from  his  throne,  and  iipjiroaching 
the  altar  with  Ihe  same  oUeiid.iuts  and  the 
same  poiiip  as  in  the  conitiiem-enienl  of  the 
service  ,  he  receives  and  oilers  np  the  usual 
oblations,  fumes  the  altar  with  iraiikincei'se 
trotii  a  golden  censer,  and  then  washes  his 
hands;  a  ceremony  implying  purity  of  mind 
and  body,  lie  then  turns  to  the  people,  and 
in  ~aa  humbic  apd  affectioaate  address  begs 
their  prayers ;  and  shortly  after  commeDces 
that  sublime  fbrm  of  adoratioD  and  j»aise 
called  » the  preiace ,  ■»  because  it  is  ao  intro- 
duction to  the  most  solemn  part  oL  the  li- 
lur(^,  and  he  chaants  it  in  a  tone  supposed 
to  be  borrowed  frora  the  ancient  tragic  de- 
clamation and  very  noble  and  impressive. 
The  last  words,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  uf  nrmies,  »  etc.  ate  iiHercd  in  a  pos- 
ture of  piufcuQd  .iL.iiiL  ,  and  suni^  by 
(he  choir  ill  noi  dcc|)  .ifjd  solemn  iuto- 
nation.  All  music  then  ccim-s  ,  all  sounds, 
are  hushed,  and  an  aivfiil  silence  reigns 
ai'ounif  ,  while  in  a  l  iw  lone  ilic  pontiff 
reciles  that-  mast  aacicuL  :<iid  veneLabEe  \a* 
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Tocation  wliicli  pi'ecedes ,  accompanies  and 
follows  the  consecration  ,  and  concludes 
with  gieat  propriety  in  ihe  Lord's  prayer 
channtcd  witli  ii  few  empliatical  in/Iections. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  pray- 
er ^  the  pontiff  salutes  the  people  in  the 
ancient  form  ,  "  May  the  peace  of  the  Lord 
te  always  with  yon,  «  and  returns  to  his 
throne  ,  while  the  clioir  sing  thrice  the 
devont  address  to  the  Saviour,  taken  from 
the  gospel ,  «  Lamb  of  God  who  takest 
away  the  laas  of  'the  world  ,  have  mercy 
upon  us »  Wlien  he  is  seated ,  the  two 
deacons  bring  the  holy  sacrament ,  which 
he  first  ;^veres  humbly  on  his  knees,  and 
thea  receives  in  a  sitting  postui-e  * :  the 


•  This  is  a 

ce  that  eii>t«,  I  he- 

lieve,  in  [be  wIidU  catholic 

aliurch  of  rGoelriag 

tr>e  hoi;  sacra 

it  h  a  remnant  of 

custom,  bu^' 

as  that  custom  wa. 

suppressed  at 

"  very  early  f 

leriod,  perhaps  even 

in  ilifi  apostoli 

c  eg«  itself, 

I  se«  no  rcKSDij  for 

letnining  it  in  o 

asiou.BenedictXIIL 

'  could  never  be 

aLd  sunding 

at  the  altar,  accortl- 

^  Ing  lo  the  usu 

.al  practice.' 
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deacoDs  and  sub-deacons  then  receive  ths 
comiDunion  under  both  kinds ,  the  anthem 
after  communion  is  sung ,  a  collect  fol- 
lows ,  and  the  deauon  ^smissea  the  -as- 
sembly. 

The  pope  th«i  offers  np  his  devotions 
on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
borne  along  in  the  same  state  as  when  he 
entered ,  passes  down  the  nave  of  the  church, 
and  ascends  hj  the  Scald  Regia  to  the 
grand  gallery  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
of  Si.  Peter's.  His  immediate  attendants 
surround  his  person,  the  icst  of  the  proces- 
sion draws  np  on  each  side.  The  immense 
area  and  colonnade  before  the  chiuck 
are  iijicd  lyilii  truops  and  crowded  witli 
thcuiands  of  speetators.  All  ejes  are  fined 
on  tlie  gallery  J  the  chauut  of  the  choir  is 
iicai'd  at  a  distance}  the  blaze  of  numberless 
torches  plays  round  the  columns;  and  the 
pontiff  appears  elevated  oa  his  chair  of  state 
under  the  middle  arch.  Instantly  the  ivholo 
maltitude  below  fall  on  their  knees ;  the  can- 
nons of  St.  Angelo  give  a  general  discharge , 
while  rbing  slowly  £raia  his  throne,  he  lifts  his 
hands  to  heaven,  stietches  forth  his  arm,  and 
thrice  gives  his  benedicUon  to  the  crowd ,  ts 
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the  (;ily  and  to  all  mankind;  a  solemn  pause 
follows,  ailolhei-  djschaiije  is  heard,  the 
crowd  rlsi^s,   ,1  Ih    [         ^  disap- 

The  coieioonv  is  -withoul.  doiiliL  verv  grand, 
and  considered  by  most  tr.ivclleis  as  a  noble 
and  becoming  coaclasion  to  the  maje.stic  ser~ 
vice  that  precedes  it.  Every  thing  concurs  to 
render  it  interesting;  the  venerable  cbaracter 
of  the  pontiff  himself,  the  first  I»shop  of  the 
Christian  church,  issuing  from  the  Mnctnary 
of  the  noblest  temple  in  the  world  bearing  the 
holiness  of  the  mysteries,  which  he  has  jnst 
participated,  imprinted  on  his  countenance, 
offering  up  his  supplication  in  behalf  of  his 
flock,  his  subjects,  his  brethren,  his  fellotv  erea-- 
lures,  to  the  Father  of  all,  through  the  Savionr- 
and  Mediator  of  all.  Surely  such  a  scene  is 
both  edifying  and  impicssivi^. 

Tiie  chaiint  or  music  used  hy  the  papal 
choir,  and  indeed  in  most  catholic  cathedrals 
and  abbey  churches  is ,  excepting  in  some 
instances,  ancient.  Gregory  the  Greal^  though 
not  the  anthor  of  it,  collected  it  into  a  body 
and  gave  it  the  form  in  which  it  now  ap< 
pears.  The  channt  of  the  psalms  is  simple 
and  affecting,  composed  of  Lydian,  Phrygian, 
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and  other  Greek  and  Romarj  Liuios,  without 
maov  notes,  but  with  a  sufficient  iuikxioii  to 
render  tliein  soft  and  plaintive  or  bolt!  and 
aiiiinaling,  St.  Auynstin ,  who  was  a  ^ood 
judge  of  music,  represents  himself  as  nteited 
into  tears  by  Uie  psalms  as  then  sung  in 
the  church  of  Milan  under  ths .  direction 
of  St.  Ambrose,  and  seems  to  apprehend 
that  the  emotiona  produced  hj  snch  harmo- 
iiious  airs  might  be  too  tender  for  the  vi- 
gorous and  manly  spirit  of  Christian  devo- 
tion.* As  the  transition  from  song  to  ordi- 
nary reading  is  fiat  and  insipid,  it  cannot 
but  take  off  much  of  the  effect  of  the  lec- 
ture ;  and  moreover,  as  the  common  tone 
of  voire  is  inadequate  fo  tlie  purposes  of 
divine  .service  io  a  targe  diurch ,  the  an- 
cients introduced  a  few  modulations  into 
llie  prayeis  and  lectures  just  sufficient  to 
raise  and  support  the  voice ,  to  extend  its 
reach ,  and  to  soften  its  cadences.  These 
w'ere  taken  from  the  different  spedes  oi 
Roman  declamations,  and  vary  in  nnmbep' 
and  solemnity  according  to  the  nature  and 


Coofeaa.  lib.  ix.  cap.  fi.  7.  Lib.  x.  oap.  33. 
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the  importance  of  the  lectMre.  In  the  les- 
sons and  episLlcs ,  the  iiitcn  oi^ations,  ei- 
daniations,  and  penod  only  are  marked  by 
a  correspond  mi,'  use  or  fall :  the  gospel  has 
)ls  variations  more  numerous  and  more  dig- 
Kilicd:  the  preface  is  rich  ia  fuU  melodioos 
and  solemn  swells  borrowed',  as  it  b  sup- 
posed ,  from  the  sUtel;  accents  of  Bomaa 
tra^-edy.  The  psalms,  or  to  use  an  expres- 
sion more  appropriate ,  the  anthems  that 
commence  the  service,  precede  the  gospel, 
usher  in  the  offertory  and  follow  the  com- 
munion ,  together  with  the  Gloria  in  eX' 
celsis  and  treed .  were  set  to  more  com- 
plicated and  more  lahoured  notes  ,  bnl  yet 
with  all  due  rei^ard  hi  the  sancUty  of  the 
place,  the  import  of  the  words  and  the 
capacity  of  the  hearers  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  join  the  song  and  to  accompany 
the  choir. 

This  ancient  music ,  which  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gregorian  chaunt, 
BO  well  adapted  to  the  gravity  of  divine 
service ,  has  been  much  disfigured  in  process 
of  time  by  the  bad  taste  of  the  middle 
and  the  fidse  refinements  of  the  latter  ages. 
The  first  encvmbered  it  with  an  eodless 
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succession  of  dull  vinraeaniiiff  notes,  drag- 
ging their  slow  length  along,  and  burthen- 
ing  the  eat  with  a  dead  weight  of  sound; 
the  other  infected  it  with  the  melting  airs, 
liie  labored  execution ,  .  the  eSeminate  graces 
of  ttie  orchestra  ,  useless,  to  say  the  least, 
even  in  the  theatre,  but  profane  and  al- 
most sacrilegious  in  the  church,  Sunh  care 
seems  to  Jiave  been  taken  to  avoid  these 
dpfrcls J  in  the  papa!  choir.  The  i^eneiiil 
ihle  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  ami  primi- 
tive music  have  been  retained ,  and  some 
modern  compoutionn  of  known  and  acknow- 
ledged merit ,  introduced  on  stated  dajs  and- 
in  certain  circumstances.  0£  musical  instru- 
ments, the  organ  ^only  is  admitted  into  Si- 
Peter's  or  rather  into  the  papal  cbapel ,  and 
even  that  not  always  ;  voices  alone  are  em- 
ployed in  general ,  and  as  those  voices  are 
numerous,  perfect  in  U^cir  kind,  and  in 
Ihoroiigli  unison  willi  eauii  other,  and  as  the 
singers  themselves  are  concealed  from  view, 
the  effect  is  enchanting,  and  brings  to  mind 
The  celestial  voices  in  full  harmonic  number 
joined,  that  sometimes  reached  the  ears  o/ 
our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  and  lif/ed 
their  thoughtt  t»  heaven. 
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Of  all  the  Roman  ceremonies  tiie  pon- 
tifical service  at  St.  Peter's  is  without  doubt 
the  most  majestb;  and  if  we  add  to  it  ihe 
procession  on  Corpus  Chrisli,  in  which 
the  pope  bears  the  holy  sacrament  in  so- 
lemn pomp  along  Ibe  colonnade  then  hung 
accoiditig  to  the  ancient  lashion  with  ta- 
pestry mid  graced  with  garlands ,  we  shall 
have  menlioned  the  two  most  splendid  ex- 
hibitions perhaps  to  be  seen  in  the  Uni- 
vcrsi!.  But  besides  these  there  are  others, 
particularly  ihinnfj  the  last  week  ut  Lent, 
which  cannot  tail  to  cxcile  atlciitioii  and 
interest.  The  proepssion  wi(h  psalms,  and 
the  affecting  chauot  of  the  Passion  on  Sun- 
day; the  evening  service  called  Tenebrae  in 
the  Siitine  Chapel  on  Wednesday ,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday;  the  morning  service  oa 
the  two  latter  days,  particolarly  the  Maa- 
datutn,  so  called  from  the  first  word  of 
the  anthem  sung  while  the  pope  washes 
tiie  feet  of  thirteen  pilgrims,  etc.  are  all 
rites  which  it  is  difficult  to  bcfiold  with- 
out edification  and  perhaps  emotion. 
,  I  must  not  pass  over  the  well  known  ex- 
hibition that  takes  place  in  St.  Peter's  an 
the  night  of  <Good  -Friday ,  when  the  hnndicd 
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lamps  that  barn  over  the  toiub  of  the  spostle 
are  extiaguisfaed ,  and  a  .stup«ndDus  cross 
of  light  appears  suspended  from  tlie  dome,, 
between  the  alUr  and  the  nave,  sliedding 
over  the  whole  edifice  a  soft  lustre  de- 
lightful to  tke  eye  and  highly  favourable  to 
picttiresqiiG  representations.  This  exhibition 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  sh- 
Llime  imagination  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
he  who  behnlds  it  will  acknowledge  that 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  inventor.  The 
magnitude  of  the  cross  hanging;  as  if  self- 
sapported ,  and  like  a  meteor  sereaming  in 
the  air;  the  blaze  that  it  poun  fDrth;-thQ 
mixtnre  of  and  -  shade  cast    on  the 

pillars,  arches,  statues  and  altars;  the  crowd 
of  spectators  placed  in  all  the  different  at- 
titudes of  curiosity,  wonder  and  devotion; 
the  processions  with  their  banners  and  cros- 
ses gliding  successively  -in  silence  along  Ihe 
nave  and  kneeling  around  the  altar ;  the 
penitents  of  all  nations  and  dresses  collected 
in  f^roupes  near  the  confess ioiials  of  tliHr 
respective  !;int;iiaf,'ts ;  a  cardinal  occasionally 
advancing  llirouf^h  the  crowd ,  and  as  he  ~ 
kneels  hnmbly  bending  hia  held  te  the  pa- 
vement }  in  iine ,  the  pontiff  himself,  witii- 
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ottt  pomp  or  pageantjy,  prostrate  before 
the  altar,  offering  up  his  adorationi  in  si- 
lence, form  a  scene  siagularl)r  striking  by 
a  happ;  mixtiurs  of  ttaiujuillity  and  ani- 
malion,  of  darkness  and  light,  of  simpli- 
citj  and  majesty. 

A!l  these  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church 
are  set  off  bj  every  coiicomif-ant  circum- 
stance that  can  oonti  ibute  to  their  splpu- 
doc  or  miguiliceiice.  As  iudecd  no  pRople 
are  better  acqiiiiiiili'd  w^lU  tlic  mode  of 
coud\ictiug  and  manajjing  public  exhibi- 
tions than  tiie  Romans  ,  Ihcy  are  per- 
fbrracd  with  the  utmost  precision  and  dig- 
nity ,  with  every  attention  to  the  effects 
of '  perspective  ,  and  to  all  tiie  graces  of 
drapery.  Every  person  knows  his  place 
and  the  part  he  has  to  act  in  the  So- 
lemnity :  the  dresses  are  adapted  to  the 
situation  as  well  as  to  the  rank  of  the 
wSarers  ,  who  ,  whether  they  be  sifting', 
standing  or  moving  ,  contrive  that  tlicy 
should  fall  into  easy  and  majffsLic  folds. 
The  persons  themselves  arc  tlie  pope,  tiie 
cardinals  ,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
cily ,  the  princifial  officers  of  state ,  and, 
various  prdates ,  presidents.,  and  judges 
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of  the  principal  iribiinals ,  all  men'oither 

high  birLli  or  great  Ulents,  ind  Tebe- 
rable  for  tKeir  age,  their  virtues,  or  ihetr 
digaity.  The  theatres  moreover  ( if  such 
aa '  expresMon  may  be  applied  to  such 
an  object  )  in  wbich  these  sacred  pomps 
are  exhibited ,  are  eilher  the  vast  and  lofty 
halls  of  the  Vtkticaa  palace  adorned  with  all 
the  wonders  of  painting;  or  else  the  chinch 
of  St.  Peter  ,  whose  immense  area  ,  while 
it  affords  ample  room  for  the  ceremonj  itself, 
can  contain  countless  multitudes  without  press 
ca  disorder.  If  therefijre. ,  as  Warburtoa 
lAoeirves  ,  «  it  be  difficult  to  attend  at  a  high 
mus  performed  by  a  good  choir  in  any  great 
church  withOHt  sentiments  oi  avre  ,  if  not 
of  devotion  ;  "  iti  is  sot  snrprisiBg  that  Om 
aaine  sacred  serrice  performed  hy  such  per^ 
sons,  with  such  Bceompaavitents ,  and  amd 
such  scenes  of  grandeur  and  hcdiness  ,  should 
impress  the  same  sendments  with  double 
force  and  eflect. 

These  pompous  offices  at  the  Vatifaii  only 
take  place  on  tlie  great  festiials  of  Easter, 
Whitsuntide  and  Christmas  ,,  to  which  we 
may  add  St.  Peter'«  day  ,  and  perhaps  one 
or  ttvo  mere  otcauoaal  solemnities.  On  the 
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ether  SaudajS  >  and  during  the  &r  greater 
part  of  the  jear  ,  the  -altar  stands  a  grand 
but  neglected  object  ,  and  the  dome  rises 
in  silent  majesty  ,  unaccustomed  to  re-echo 
vehh  the  voice  of  exultation  and  with  the 
notes  of  praise.  The  service  of  the  cathedral 
is  performed  in  a  distant  chapel,  and  private 
masses,  it  is  true,  are  said  at  the  dlffeient 
altars  around  ,  but  the  great  bod;  of  the 
church  seems  deserted  hy  its  miniaters,  uid 
like  Sion  of  old,  to  complain  that  none  eo- 
tneih  to  the  solemn!^. 

It  may  <  perbapa  be  a  matter  of  jnst  sup> 
^ise  to  averf  tlunking  obserrer ,  that  in 
the  tfare«  lutbkat  cathedrals  exisliog,  the  aer- 
jKe  nf  tba  cfaurch  ^ould  be  performed, 
not  in  the  regular  chmr  but  in  a  side  cha- 
pelj '  and.  that  the  pope  jhouM  prc&r  the 
secrecy  of  his  own  oratory  to  the  grand, 
and  majestic  scenery  of  such  nohle  lemplei. 
The  pious  Christian,  as  he  ranges  over 
these  glorious  fabrics,  longs  to  see  the  ge~ 
nuine  forms  of  the  primitive  church  reviv- 
ed, and  the  spacious  area  filled  with  a 
crowded  but  orderly  congregation;  the  men 
ea  the.  ligfa^  the  women  on  the  left,  the 
yoath  drawn       on  ewb  ude     the  altar; 
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the  ij^ir  io  double  rawi  before  it,  wilk 
■  pulpit  Sat  the  readers  oo' eaoh  side:  bo- 
bind  it,  the  pontiff  BOirouiided  1$  his  dergA 
perforiBing  hims^  Bverj  Sand*;  the  so* 
lemn  duties  of  his  station,  presiding  in  per- 
vsa  over  the  assembly,  iDstmcting  his  flock, 
like  the  Leos  and  the  Gregorys  of  ancient 
times,  with  his  own  voice,  and  wilh  his 
own  hands  administering  to  them  the  bread 
of  life  and  Ihe  nip  of  .^ahaihn .  Such  was 
a  christian  conj;rTi;nti(jii  dniing  tlic  early 
ages,  and  snch  the  rcyuliirily  of  ancient 
limes .  How  grand  would  such  an  assembly 
now  be  in  a  temple  like  the  Vatican!  How 
awfid  and  how  alTecting  such  a  spectacle  I 
How  like  an  asseinbly  of  the  blessed,  and 
how  conformable  to- the  sabliine  description 
of  the  Revdatiobs  I  — Bartiarisinj  ignorance^ 
■aoA  indiSerence  bare  la«^  stooe  <  distarbei 
this  admirable  order,  and  in  most  pikceb 
nearly  erased  its  recollection;  but  the  Ra- 
man pontilT,  and  he  only,  possesses  influence 
sufiif.ieiit  lo  restore  it,  and  to  spread  it 
over  the  Giiristian  world .  If  in  reviving 
this  part  of  primitive  discipline,  he  would 
also  exercise  ^  power  which,  the  council 
of  Trent  has  eutmsled'  tb  him,  -^nd  would 
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admit  ,  as  I  have  hinted  aboTC »  the 
laity  to  the  cup  (so  solemn  odd  impressive 
a  part  of  the  sawed  rile)  and  if  at  tiie 
umetimti  fae  woutd  eommiudcate  to  every 
nalbn  the  ' Gamfi»rt  of  singing  tiie  praises 
of  God  in  their  owii  language,  he  Ti'otild 
render  to  the  church  of  Clirist  a  most  im- 
portant and  ever  memorable  service 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning  by 
this  latter  observation  to  censure  the  use  of 
ancient  idioms  in  the  liturgy,  or  to  recom- 
mend in  toto  the  introduction  of  modern 
dialects.  The  two  great  ancient  languages 
wUch  contain  not  only  the  principles  and 
modds  of  science  and  literature')  but  what 
ia  aliU  more  valuable,  the  very  tiUe'deeds 
and  proo&  of  divine  revelation,  owe  tii^ 
esistenee  to  the  liturgies  ot  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  and  hmvever  widely  dif- 
Aised  they  may  appear  to  be  at  present, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  the  course 
of  countless  ^es  peihapa  still  to  cone} 
they  Toxf  ■  iu»t  again  be  indejited  to  the 
«ame  means  for  Uieir  coiitiuaali«t.  A  deadly 


*  CoM'  Ttid.  SnL  Z3di. 
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blow  b  havr  aDtaalfy  aimed  at  Aem  \>y 
the  pride  or  the  policy  of  the  French  gQ- 

Ternmeot;  and  expensive  as  the  influence 
of  that  guvernmcnt  .is,  it  may  succeed  in 
its  barbaric  attempt,  unless  counteracted  by 
the  still  more  extensive  and  almost  univer- 
sal influence  of  the  Calliolic  church.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
itravenial  part  of  this  question,  "  D'd  me- 
liara  ^iis ;  „  but  I  own  I  should  he  ion;  lo 
the  divino  dialect  of  Pl^  and  of  St. 
FmiI,  the  Aill,  thfi  majestic  tones  of  tUcero 
aoA  of  St.  Leo  entirel;  banished  from  the 
altars,  and  TOplaced  by  the  meaner  sounds 
-of  Homaic,  or  even  by  the  more  mosical 
accents  of  Italian*  .  Nu thing  can  be  more 
delightful  to  the  ear,  and  if  I  may  judge 
from  my  own  feelings ,  more  impressive , 
than  the  Latin  service  when  chanted  in  a 
full  choir ,  supported ,  not  by  the  organ 
only,  but  by  the  united  voices  of  a  crowded 


.*  If,  as  B  veil  known  proverb  fByi)  Spaoiih 
h  troia  ii(  graviij.well  aciapted  to  pnjett  hair 
intich  boiler  ig  ihe  digaity  of  Latin  calculaud 
for  that  toloam  dutyi' 
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obngregatioa ,  raised  from  every  corner  an^ 
j-e^clioed  from  erery  vault  of  an  immense 
catbedrtd . 

But  witli  all  the  respect,  due  to  tlie 
prescriptive  pre-eminence  of  tlie  two  sacred 
dialects,  hallowed  by  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  Fathers,  and  primitive  martyrs,  I 
may  venture  to  recommend  the  use  of 
jiioiiern  languages  at  certain  parts  of  tlie 
service ,  and  the  introduction  of  lectures 
and  hymns  adapted  to  the  particular  ol^ects 
of  tbe  liturgf,  when  the  c^cialjiig  priest 
is  occupied  in  silent  adoration,  and  the  or- 
dinary chant  of  the  ckmr  is  aiupended . 
Such  is  (he  practice  all  over  CsthoBc  Ger- 
many, ind  throughout  tbe  vast  exUnt  of 
thfe  Austrian  dominions,  where  if  the  Irw- 
Veller  enters  Into  any  parochial  church  dur- 
ing service,  he  finds  it  filled  with  a  nu- 
merous congregation  all  joining  in  chorus 
with  a  zeal  and  ardour  truly  edifying .  I 
was  peculiarly  struck  with  the  good  effect 
of  tills  custom  in  tlie  churches  of  Bohemia 
where  the  people  are  remarkable  for  a  just 
and  musical  ear,  and  sing  with  admirable 
precision;  but  still  more  so  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Vienna,  where  ihe  voices  of  some 
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tkousands  chanting  in  tiill  unison  the  ce- 
lebrated hyrnn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  cannot 
fnil  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  inflame  the 
coldest  heart  with  devotion.  This  practice, 
sanctioned  bv  the  authority  of  so  conside- 
rabli^  a  porticm  of  tlie  cnt.holic  ihurcli,  has 
m^riy  good  cffccfs,  as  it  <-onUib<itr.s  to  tiic 
comfort  and  edification  of  tiie  people,  who 
alwajs  delight  in  hymiu  and  spiritual  soDg»i 
as  it  amuse*  the  ear  with  melody  and  at- 
taches the  hearers  to  tbe  holjr  lenUmenls 
And  doctrines  w^ich  it  conveys,  and  *t  it 
may  thus  act  as  a  pteservative  from  the 
infidelity  of  Qie  times,  not  only  by  secur- 
ing the  flBseot,  but  by  engaging  the  aSec- 
tions,  on  the  side  of  religion.  In  fine,  it 
tends  to  con  .sec  rale  all  languages  to  the 
praise  of  the  Father  Almighty  ,  and  to  the 
propagation  of  the  goapel  of  his  adorable 
Son  .  "  Nihil  sublimius,"  says  Leo  the  Great, 
in  an  .nncient  preface  for  Whit-Sunday , 
"  coll  a  turn  Ccclesiae  tuae  exordiis,  quam  ut 
cvangelji  tul  praecouia  linguis  omnium,  cre- 

dentinm  ora  loquerentur,  et  vocum 

varietas  ^dificatioai  Ecclesia^ticae  non  diffi< 
cultatem  faceret,  sed  augeret  potius  onita- 
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Before  1  close  this  chapter,  I  think  ;t 
necessary  lo  make  a  few  additional  remarks 
for  the  information  of  my  rcniler.s  in  j^eneral, 
little  accustomed  to  the  scenes  described,  and 
perhaps  totally  uDacfjuainled  with  many  of  the 
subjects  alluded  to .  To  such  the  following 
particular*  taay  oot  be  ooance^table.TheMus 
is  the  conununion  service,  or  coosecratioD  and 
■dmintstratioa  of  the  holy  sBcrament.  High 
mass  is  the  same  service,  accompanied  bjr 
sll  the  ceremonies  which  custom  aaA  au- 
thority have  annexed  to.  its  celebration . 
These  csremoaies '  are  in  general  very  an- 
cient, and  may  be  traced  as '&r  back  as 
the  second  or  third  century .  The  language 
is  thst  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of 
tlie  introduction  of  Christianity;  the  dresses 
are  nearly  of  the  same  era.  Tiie  snrplicCj 
called  in  Latin  alba,  was  probably  borrow- 
ed from  the  liacn  ephod  worn  hy  LliO 
Levites  in  their  functions  under  the  old 
law .  The  other  vestments  are  fioman .  The 
Stola,  called  originally  Onaviin  or  Sada- 
riam,  was  a  long  stripe  of  linen  worn  round 
the  neck  hj  persons  of  distinction ,  and 
particularly  by  nu^gistrabM  or  public  speak- 
ers;   it   was   intended,    as   its  pri^illye 
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nanie  imports ,  for  lie  same  purposes  as  a 
handkerchief.  The  Manipulus  or  Mappula 
was  a  haadkerchiei  to  replace  the  Stola, 
when  tke  '  latter  in  process  of  time  had  be^ 
come  an  ornament  only.  The  upper  vest* 
nent,  called  Ca*ibuUim  or  Planeta,  was 
ariginally  a  garment  of  a  circular  £ot§a, 
with  an  op«iing  in  ihe  ceatro  for  the  hud, 
so  that,  when  put  on,  it  bung  down  tp 
the  {ground  on  all  sides,  end  entirely  co- 
vered the  body.  It  was  raUed  when  the 
action  of  the  arms  was  necessary ,  and 
soiiktliiiics  tied  up  with  libaiids  arid  tassels; 
it  w  particiilariy  iij^proiiiialed  to  the  Li- 
shop  or  priest  who  officiates  at  the  altar, 
:md  is  used  at  mass  only.  On  oilier  oc- 
casions, the  bishop  or  priest  who  presides 
wears  the  Cope,  the  ancient  Toga,  boi- 
dered  on  each  side  bj  the  Lotus  CLmus. 
This  robe  itf  the  ordinary  dreta  of  Ae  Pope 
ia  church,  and  on  occuions  of  csremony. 
The  Dtdmatica  and  Tunica  are  the  distinc- 
tive ittwm  of  the  deacon  and  Mibdeacan. 
These  gjarroeoU,  which  naturally  derive  grace 
and  beauty  from  their  form  and  drapery,  are 
eanoUed  by  their  antiquity,  and  sanctiried 
by  thdr  approfri^on  to  the  altar.  They 
*  10 
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cordbine  decency  and  majesty;  they  distin- 
guish the  public  man  from  the  iDdividual; 
and  like  the  robes  of  Lingi  and  of  magis- 
trates the;  garnish  the  eierdse  of  office, 
Irnd  teach  the  minister  to  respect  '-bimsel^ 
and  boA  the  mioister  aad  the  people,  to 
reverence  sacred  charge  of  public  fimc- 
tioD  . 

The  use  of  lor  dies  and  of  incense  is 
supposed,  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
fhurch  in  the  third  centiirj ;  it  orijjiaated 
ill  the  east,  but  soon  became  general;  it 
■was  founded  on  figurative  reasons .  The 
former  were  borne  before  the  Book  of  the 
Gospels,  and  reminded  the  faithful  of  the 
light  diffused  over  the  aniverse  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  sacred  volume,  aad  of 
that  true  light  that  enUghtenel*i  evejy  man 
that  eometh  into  this  tvorid^.  Tke  tattw 
had  b^n  expressly  coautuiiuied  in  tbe  OiA 
Law,  and  -was  considered  in  -the  New  as 
a  fit  accompaniment  to  be  offered  mici 
the  praynrs  qf  the  taints  upon  the  geMea 
altar  before  Ae  tkrone.** 


*  St.  laliB,'  i.  ■*  Bev.  Tui. 
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Tile  most  solemn  pnrt  of  ihe  service  is 
recited  in  a  low  tone,  audible  otAj  to  thoM 
who  surround  the  altar;  a  circuiiutance 
which  surpriaes  protestanU,  and  ha*  fre* 
qoently  been  oeoWed  with  aererttj.  Haw- 
ever,  thia  cnatoni  ia  almost  oaeval  with  the 
litnrgr  itidf,  and  seems  to  have  commenc- 
ed almost  immediately  after  the  apostolic 
age.  It  was  in  all  probability  a  measure  of 
precaution,  Oac  of  the  most  sacred  ritcfl- 
ef  chnsLi;mily ,  [liat  of  Baptism,  had  beea 
eipascil  to  public  rjdicule  on  the  stage,  and 
to  prevent  Llie  recm  rence  .of  a  siniilnr  pro- 
fanation. In  a  more  awful  institulion ,  it 
was  [lioiight  prudent  to  confine  the  know- 
ledije  of  the  Eucarislic  prayer  to  the  clei  ieal 
order.  Whan  a  ciislojn  is  once  established^ 
reasons  are  never  wanting  to  justify  its  con- 
tinuance; and'  the  aecr«cy  which  the  ftar 
ef  profiination  roodercd  nece*«ary  in  times 
o£  persecatioa  was  coiil»aae&  from>  motirea. 
of  re^ct  in  the  days  of  GhristiBn  prosperity-. 
Every  person  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  kaowa  with-  vnhat  extreme  ddieacy 
the  Fathers  of  the  £>urth  century  speak  of 
fhe  mysteriei;  and  of  course  will  not  wonder 
that  the  Bomaa  church,  which  glorica  ib 
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Us  adh«enee  td  antiquily,  sbonld  cmttiime 
the  same  practjce.  Besides,  it  is  ctuui^red 
as  more  tonfimoable  to  the  nature  of  the 
mySlerioos  iostttution,  and  more  ferorabte 
to  the  iadulgence  of  deTotion,  botli  ia  the 
priest  and  in  the  con=i'egatii)u  ,  than  the 
mo^t  oniphatic  and  solemn  recitatioa.  Im- 
pressed  with  tljis  idea ,    the    Greeks  have 

in  the  later  ages  inised  a  screen  before 
the  altar ,  that  conceals  the  priest  from 
public  view  ,  and  environs  him  as  the 
High  Priest  of  old  when  he  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  with  the  awM^Iitude  of 
the  sanctuary,* 

The  rites  whicli  I  have  described  are  pure 
and  holy;  they  inspire  seatimMts  of  order 
and  decency ;  they  detach  the  mind  Scorn 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  and  by  niiaing 
it  above  ito  ordinur  level,  the;  qualify^' 
to  ap^ewwith'  diw  bunulity  and  recolleo- 


'  •  The  laity  at  preieiit  lata  nodiing  by  thii 
illenee,  ai  Ihey  hara  the  farm  «f  oaaieention, 
tmi  iodead  the  whole  lerriee  Uantlaied  in  tlieir 
prajer^booLi.      ,  . 
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tion  before  the  Throne  of  the  Lamhy — the 
Mercy  Seat  of  lehovah! 

The  Roman  BasUicae  aiceptiiig  St.  Peter's, 
are  the  most  anoient  now  exiatiiig,  and 
erected  as  they  were  in  the  earliest  agM 
of  cbristiamtj,  give  ns  a  cleur  and  precise 
idea  of  the  notioiM  ef  the  Christians  of  that 
'  period  with  regard  to  .the  farm  and  the 
arrangement  of  cliurciies.  In  (he  first  place,  as 
not  one  of  these  churches  bears  any  re- 
seiublance  to  a  cross ,  we  may  conclude 
that  M'.  GibLoii  was  mistaken,  when  he 
atti'lhiitcd  to  the  first  christians  a  partiality 
to  thiit  fiyure  in  tlie  construction  of  their 
oratories,  and  an  unwillingness  to  convert 
pagan  temples  into  oburches,  because  not 
erected  ia  that  form.  iCuiy  .temples  from 
th^  B&rPQw-  limits  wtre,  as  I  have  olieadjr 
r^nuriud)  totally  ipcaipatde  holding  a 
christian  GongregatioR.  SQreral  ofgra^ter  maji^ 
nitude  were  actually  converted  into  'cfaordbei^ 
and  are  to  this  day  used  as  such;  and  if 
Conslantine  could  in  prudence,  at  a  time 
when  the  Roman  senate  was  still  pagra, 
have  oifered  the  splendid  seat  of  pagap 
wor^p  to  the  bishop  of  RoiDe,  the  ofler 
would  have  been  readily  accepted,  and  the 
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temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  though  not 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  would  like  the 
Fantheon  have  been  saoctiGed  bj  Chrulian 
rites,  and  might  proliably  still  have  re- 
mained a  noble  moniuneBt  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence. It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what 
precise  period  the  figore  of  llie  cross  wa»  in~ 
troduced ,  bat  it  seems  to  have  been  abont 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  as  tlie  churcli 
of  St.  bophia  ,  erected  in  tlie  sixth ,  is  ia' 
that  form;  but,  whenever  introduced,  its 
adoption  needs  not  be  regretted ,  as  it  very 
happily  combines  variety  with  unity ,  and 
beauty  wiih  convenience. 

We  cannot  pass  the  same  encomium  upon 
those  partiUons,  called  screens,  which  divide 
tike  chancel  from  the  nave,  and  by  con- 
cealing the  most  (miameDted  part  of  the- 
<Awrch  from  the  view,  and  veiling  the  ptin-; 
eipal  cdiieot,  the  altar,  break  the  pmpective, 
di^^ve  the  edifice  of  a  proper  termination, 
and  apparently  reduce  its  dimensions  to 
half  ils  real  magnitude.  When  and  why  thesd 
screens  were  tntroduced  it  may  be  difficult 
to  determine,  but  a*  they  are  only  found 
HI  SaxoD  mi  GoQae  dmrches  we  may  snp- 
poM  tkaX  tbef  HC  «oe«I  with  those  build- 
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ings,  and  wee  from  the  begiiinins  consi- 
dered as  constituent  parts  of  lliem.  Tlieir 
utdicr  IS  aoi  very  percemjuie.  some  sup,- 
pose  them  necessany  in  norinern  climates, 
■n  order  to  sheiier  Lue  congreiiation  from 
the  caid  winds  Tfaai  peQetraie  and  chiii,  tha 
open  parts  of  sa<di  vast  edifices  as  cathc 
drais :  hat  tbis  reason,  wbich  may  appear 
sausl.-ictoi'v  when  connned   to  countriea  m 


perhaps  a  wisn  to  increase  me  reverence  dne 
to  the  altar,  bv  removing  it  to  a  sreater  dis- 
tance Irom  the  latiy.  mi^bt  have  siig^pst. 
ea  ine  laea  at  a  screen  to  tue  arctuiects  ol 
the  middle  ages. 

There  is,  it  must  he  admitted,  sometting 
irerjr  impressive  in  the  distant  view  of  a  Gor 
..Ihic  altar,  seen  from  the  arched  entrance  of 
the  choir,  through  a,  long  and  douUe  line 
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of  clergy  in  siirplioe,  faiiilly  lighted  by  the 
beams  tbaf  drop  from  the  paiated  window* 
above,  or  by  tha  lamps  and  tapers  that  gleam 
aroand,  eacircled  hy  minictering  i»iests,  and 
half  lost  in  clouds  of  incense;  there  is,  I 
My ,  something  in  snch  solemn  sceneij  that 
fteite«  the  imagination ,  and  excites  emotions 
of  awe  and  reli^ons  melancholy.*.  But  al- 


•  How  far  the  altar  onght  (a  he  Ornameiiled 

ii  a  {jucalion  which  haa  been  debated  with  much 
warmth  sinco  the  rcfarination  .  The  Lalioi, 
Greeks,  and  tven  the  LuthcriDs  are  accustomed 
10  ailnrii  it  nillt  mare  or  less  apleador  or  gau- 

'diness,  acoording  to  iheir  taile  and  opulence. 
The  eborch  of  Eagland ,  when  not  orwawod ' 
hg  the  elanori  af  the  teetariei  Ihat  auafl  her 
oa  all  aides  ,  ia  inclined  to  favor  thii  piactice  : 
while  the  CalviDistic  school  of  Geneva  ,  hostile 
to  every  thing  lk»l  delights  the  eje  or  flatters 
the  feeliDgs  of  a  polished  miud,  have  either  cast 
the  uhle  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  clmrch  ,  or 
•(ripped  it  of  all  its  decent  accoinpaDimeiiti, 
and  abandoned  it  in  a  coraer  to  dnst  and  cob-  ^ 
web(.  Bnt  whalevec '  a  man's  opinion  may  be 
npon  tbit  nhject,  1^  mnat  be-very  moroia 
indeed  if  he  find  ttneh  t<i  blame  in  the  Romas  ' 

';alian  j  I  laeaii  tbue  of  ihq  Btutiieae  i  whioh 
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though  these  dispositionit  are  good  had  suit- 
able to  the  plape  and  occasion,  yet  the  means 
eijiployed  to  prndiif^e  llieni,  Uic  dim  perspec- 
tive, iind  tlie  artificial  ^loom  hordcr  upon 
tlieatrical  illusion ,  and  seem  better  adapted 
to  tfae  sollea  superstilioa  of  the  Druids  thaa 
to  the  pldn  and  majestic  forms  of  Christian 
worsbtp.  How  different  the  eSects  of  arrange- 
ment in  «  Roman  Basilica,  where  in  a  smu- 
cinole.  belund  the  altar ,  the  J>ishop  and  hi« 
dergf  form  a  venerable  tribnoslj  where  the 
people  before,  ranged  according  to  sex  and  agSj 
exhibit  an  wderly  multitude;  and  the  altar 


a n encumbered  wilh  tabprnaclea,  reliquaries,  sta- 
tues or  tlower-pots,  support  a  cross  aud  six  can- 
dlcslicls-j  furniluce,  which  is  tufficiaul  without 
doubt  for  all  the  pnrptuea  of  solemaitj ,  and 
jret  maj  he  eodurod  eren  hj  a  paritaa.  The 
other  ornaments,  or  rather  aupeifluitiai  which 
are  loo  often  observed  t»  load  the  altaii  of 
culliolic  churches,  owe  lh«r  introduolion  to  the 
tbnd  devotion  of  anus  or  Don-like  friars,  and 
maj  be  tolerated  in  their  eonventaal  oratories, 
as  the  tojs  and  plajthingi  of  that  harmless  race, 
but  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  disfigure  ihe 
<imp]icilj  of  parochial  ohnrches  ttnd  oalhedrslt. 
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itself  in  the  middle  displays  in  full  lifiht  the 
•acred  viiKimc  and  the  emblems  of  redemp- 
tion ?  All  asseiiihly  thus  cumbiniiifi  simpli- 
city, order  and  dignity,  naturally  elevates 
the  soul,  and  iKspires  sentimenis  Dot  of  terror 
but  of  admiration,  not  of  fictitiousness  but 
of  real  solid  devotion.  It  recalls  to  mind 
the  glorioui  vision  of  the  Revelations*,  and 
almost  brings  befiire  our  eyes  the  elders 
fitting  clothed,  in  wMte,  the  htmpi  btirttixg 
i^ofe  dte  throne,  the  lamb  standing  at 
if  tlain,  md  tha  multiladM  which  no  mnn 
ewld  mimler,  of  all  nations  and  hudredty 
and  people  and  tongues. 


•  Chap.  W.  T.  vil. 
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CHAP.  VL 

rilla.^—ihe  Tiber—the  Mansohr/m  of  Ce- 
ciliii  Metella-^Egerian  Grotto  and  Foun- 
tain—Church of  St.  Comslaitda — Motu 

I^HE  varions  villas  that  encircle  Modem 
Some  ibrm  one  of  its  characteristic  beau'- 
ties,  as  well  as  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  its  resemblance  to  the  ancient  city, 
which  seems  to  have  beea  environed  with 
gardens ,  and  almost  studded  with  groves 
and  shady  retirements.  Thus  Julius  Caesar 
iiad  a  spacious  garden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculuni,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people :  M,ic- 
cenas  enclosed  and  converted  mto  a  plea- 
siire  ground ,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Esqulline  Hill,  which  before  had  been  the 
common  burial  place  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  resort  of  thieves  and  vagabonds ; 
an  alteration  which  Horace  mentions  with 
complacency  in  his  eighth  satire.  To  these 
we  may  add  the  Horti  hucalliani  and  Ser- 
viliaiti ,  incidently  mentioned  by  Tacitus  , 
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and  parlioiilaily  Ibc  cdebialed  retreat  of 
the  hisLorian  Siilliisr.,  adorned  wilh  so  much 
magnilicenc!;  s.\\A  tiisury  that  )l  became  the 
favorilc  ic;soi  l  oi' isuocessive  Empeiors.  This 
garden  occupied  the  eitr^ities  of  the  Vi- 
minal  and  finciau  Hilt,  and  encloaed  ia 
iti.  precincts,  s  palace,  a  temple  kdA  a 
circus.  The  palace  was  consumed  bj  fire 
on  the  &tal  night  when  Alaric  entered  tlie 
city:  the  temple  of  singular  heau^,  sacred 
to  TeuDS  (f^essn  Felici  Sacrum)  was  dis- 
covered about  the  nuddle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  destined  for  the  sale  of  the 
materials:  of  Hie  circus  little  remains  hut 
-masses  of  walls  thai  merely  indicate  ils  site, 
■while  Staines  and  niarhlcs  found  oe<-asiona]ly 
_Continue  to  furnish  prools  of  its  niagiiificence, 

'  The  gardens  of  Lucullus  are  supposed  to 
have  bordered  on  those  of  Sallust,  and  with 
■everal  othec  delicious  retreats,  which  co- 
vered the  summit  and  brow  of  the  Pincian 
Mount,  gave  it  its  andent  appellation  of 
Collit  Hortalariim,  To  tfte  intermingled  gra- 
ces of  town  and  country  that  adorned  these 
&shionable  mansiona  of  the,  rich  and  luxu- 
rious Romans,  Horace  alludes  when  addre»- 
sing  Puscus  Ariatins,  be  saj^i 
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KflBpe  inter  variu  antrittir  tylra  calamnat-— 

as  ia  the  vent  iuunediatdy  following 

lindalurqna  doniii  loogM  qiftx  proi^dt  igroi. 

Air.  Ep.  i.  10. 

he  evidently  hints  at  the  extensive  viewa 
which  might  be  enjoyed  from  the  loftr  apart- 


The  villas  of  Modern  Rome  often  occu- 
py the  same  groimd ,  share  some  poniotl 
of  the  splendor,  and  eniov  ail  the  pictmesque 
advantages  of  the  gardens  of  the  ancient  city  . 
in  point  01  perspective  neauty,  Aonie  bas,  in- 
deed, at  all  times  possessed  peculiar  feli- 
cities. It  covers  a  considerable  extent  of 
country,  encloses  sereral  idOit  within  its 
tamparla,  and  affords  a  great  varie^  of 
views,  sometimes  confined  to  its  interior^ 
and  sonictimes  extending  to  the  surround- 
ing country  and  the  dislant  mountains..  It 
is  true  that  the  ancient  Roman  might  cotb- 
template  from  his  garden,  towering  in  or 
near  distant  perspective,  one  or  more  of 
those  atop endous  edifices  which  Ibea  adorned 
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tbe  a\lf  and  were  deacrve^y  ranlud  among 
tlie  wondeVs  of  the  world;  bat  1  know  not 
whether,  in  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the 
same  majestic  edifices  now  scattered  on 
the  ground  and  overgrown  with  cypresses, 
the  modern  villa  does  not  exhibit  a  sight 
more  awful  and  more  affenling.  If  the  tra- 
veller wishes  Lo  be  conviuced  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  let  him  from  the  terrace 
of  the  rUia  Borahc^e,  fix  his  eyes  on  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter  s  ,  expanded  in  all  its 
splendor  and  all  its  perfection  before  him ; 
and  then  let  him  ascend  the  Palatine  Mount, 
and  from  the  cypress  groves'of  the  fUIa 
Famesiana  look  dawn  i^n  the  shattered 
mass  of  the  Coliseum  spread  beneath  him 
in  broken  pomp,  half  covered  witf) .  vreeds 

and  brambles . . 

O  champs  de  r  Iidie,  O  cimpngnes  de  Eomo,  ^ 

C'eatla  que  des  aspects  Cameui  par  lie  grandj  noms, 
Pleins  de  grandi  ioarenirs,  el  de  hautei  lefun*, 
Tmi  nC»Dt  ees  objeti,  ireson'des  pajiagei . 
'  VoyH  ds  touiet'  pant  comnMnt  le  conn  das  igei 
SisperUDlt  decbiTiQl  de  ptacieux  lunbeaux, 
Jctvu  temple  tarleispte,  et  tainb«ttii«af  tom- 


I 
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Dc  Rome  *tale  au  loia  la  ruins  immortelle  j  — 

Ces  portiqiipj,  ces  arcs,  ou  la  pifirre  fiiJele 
Gaide  Jii  pcuple  roi  ies  raploils  ^cialnrils: 
L<^iir  mnas<;  iiui^il.„T;E,blo  a  laUguri  Ir  (..n,|,s. 
Des  /lunves  suipcndui       mugis^oil  V  ■•ni<: ; 
Sous  ces  pailes  passoieni  Ies  depouilles  du  mondej 
Par  tout  Gonfusemen  t  daiu  la  poiliiiere  £pars, 
Le*  tbermel,  li^ipalati,  leg  tombeaax  des  Caetaril 
Ahbi  de  Lille,  JanUns.  Chant,  iv. 

No  villa  presents  a  greater  number  of 
the  local  feiickie.s,  iiuimrtal  ruin,;  dhine 
remains,  big  tvilh  grand  recoltectitms  and 
awful  instruciion  ,  so  well  described  in 
these  vei-scs  as  the  Orti  Farnssi  .  The 
gardens  i^over  the  greater  part  ot  Ibe  P«- 
lalirje  Mutint,  and  spread  over  the  vast  sub-' 
stntctioiis  and  scattered  vestiges  of  the  im* 
perial  palace .  They  .front  the  Capital,  coot- 
mand  the  Forum,  and  look  down  upoa  the 
nraghboring  Colisenm}  thu3  exhibiting  in  di£- 
ferent  points  of  view,  and  successively,  tho 
noblest  remains  of  Aoman  magnificence  now 
existing.  They  were  formerly  cultivated 
with  care,  and  adorned  witli  a  ^reat  va^ 
cty  of  antique  vases,  busts,  and.  sUtues; 
but  having  nnfartunatdy  Mien  by.  inhert* 
trace  to  thn  royal  fiunily  of  Nspte*.  tte 
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ancient  ornameDts  have  been  tmuported  to 
that  capital,  and  the  place,  noLfrithstand* 
ing  its  exquisite  beauties,  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  . 

Tlie  yUla  Spada  or  Brunati  ( for  these 
villas  change  their  names  with  their  pro- 
prietors) occupies,  on  a  much  smaller  sole, 
a  part  of  Ihc  Palatine  Hill  and  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  and  enjoys  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Oru  Farricuani .  The  ruins 
of  the  palace  cover  the  greater  part  of  it, 
and  on  one  side  look  down  on  the  val- 
ley that  separates  Ihe  Palatine  from 
Avsntinc  Mount ;  from  a  gallery  in  a  te- 
ceH  still  nniaiaing,  the  Emperor  nigbtiie- 
hold  tte  games  of  the  Circus  Maximut, 
«duck.  Moused  the  greater   part  of  that 

On  the  Bmnmil  of  Momnl  Celias  aVmSa  the 
filla  Mattel,  once  -fiuaoiu'fiir  tha  beauty 
and  number  of  iu  antiques,  and  though 
now  like  the  Orti  Farnesi,  forsaken  and  ne- 
glected, it  is  slill  interesting  for  its  grovas, 
ils  verdure,   its   prospects  and  its  solitudes. 

yUl/i  Negroni,  once  the  favorite  retreat 
of  SixtiM-Qointoa,  «actoaea  an  intmense  space 
of-  giDund  oa  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal 
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Hills,  covered  with  -groves  and  opening 
upon  various  beautifol  prospecta.  It  contains 
two  handsome  and  spacious  buildings.  Its 
nmneroas  antiquities  have  been  removed. 
Ttte  'C^brated  ^ger  Tarquinii ,  or  ram- 
tart,  raised  by  Tarqninins  Friscns,  inter- 
sects tbia  gatden ,  eg|d  claims  the  attentioii . 
due  to  its  age  and  origin. 

The  f^la  Aldobrandini  is  small  and  ill  ihr- 
nished ,  but  celebrated  for  one  remarkable  ob- 
ject, tlie  No2ze  Aldobrandine^  an  ancient  paint- 
ing, irliich  represents,  as  every  reader  knows, 
tlie  iiuplinl  ceremony  in  graceful  ti{,niic.'i,  easy 
diiiperv,  mill  <-lianninf;  groupes.  Mr.  Neili,  an 
amateur,  is  at  present  the  possessor  of  this 
painting . 

The  filla  Luiloi'isi  is  a  part  only  of  the 
gardens  of  Sallust ,  and  as  it  stands  on  the 
suinnut  of  the  Pinoian  Hill ,  it  nsceMarilj 
commands  .some  very  beantifnt  prospect*.' 
Its  delicious  walks  are  shaded  witk- ilex , 
cypress,  and  baj,  of  the  noblest  growth j 
and.  of  the  most  luxnriant  foliage ;  and  it 
-^as  the  singular  advantage  of  being  en- 
closed in  a  great  degree  -  by  the  veneraUe 
walla  .(J  the  dtj.  The  elevMed  Casuta,  or 
summer-house  ii)  the  centre,  affords  from 

■V^,  It.  11 
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its  bfttdeitienli  an  extensiTB  Tiew  of  the 
Campagna,  and  tfie  oioantaiiia  that  form 
its  bonndsriei,  |>ariicBlar1y  of  Uiose  of 
hano  'odA  Saiaua.  Oa  a  ceiling  ialhis  Co- 
sato  is  the  Aurora  of  Guerdno ,  n^oh  ad- 
mired by  all  connoisseurs, 'and  those  of 
the  French  school  prefesred  to  that  of  Giudo. 
It  certainly  has  more  contrast,  and  'more 
hustle;  but  what  can  equal  thegrat^,  the 
£reshnes»,  the  c^estial  ^ry  of  thM  match- 
less perlormaace,  which  Mmbines  U)  one 
splendid  vision  all  the  beautiful  features  and 
acconipanimeiils  ascribed  to  the  morning  hj 
the  poets  ?  Homer  and  \ir^il  seem  to  luve 
presided  over  the  work,  and  Owd  and  Tasso 
gtvea  the  picture  its  huisoing  ipucnes. 

The  'Antda  fmHana  a^arata  tW  villa 
fttm  tiie  -gardtDa  «f  'tte  /^iUa  Medici ,  once 
die  i«Ndatice  of  tfce-ordjsal  of  that  Anmly, 
and  bom  iu  laltf  :siliutioii,  snperb  coUec- 
tian  of  atathel,  $iHws,  and  ourUes,  as 
well  as  from  the  fceawty  «tt  its  gardens, 
well  entitled  to  the  attention  and  favor  of 
those  patrons  of  the  ■arts.  Out  it  has  the  mis- 
Jortuse  to  belong  now  to  a  soreceignj  its 
wtiquitist  bm  thenfbre  ixm  ririnspaBtcd 
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ta  hi*  capitd,  Florence;    ila  noUe  apart- 
ments are  aegl  acted  j  and  its  gardens  alone 
remain  Uie  resort  and  tiie  delight  of  everj 
serious  traveller. 

The  Ord  Barherini  rises  to  tiie  south  of 
the  court  of  St.  Peter's ,  «ad  wjbite  k  com- 
mands  from  its  terrace  a  full  view  . of  ^ne  side 
of  the  colouBade,  it  pmeats  to  the  eye  of 
those  ivlio  are  coming  towards  the  Wicnil 
a  beaiiUful  ijacl  f^roucid  fur  llie  other  side, 
aud  spreads  its  piiios  and  cjpicsses  in  siiph 
a  lUotiLier  as  to  funii  in  appearance  an  aenal 
garden  suspended  over  the^pillars ,  and  shad- 
ing  the  statues. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  the  Coriini  par 
lace  have  acquired  some  celohrity  &om  the 
meetings  of  tbe  Academy  of  the  Quirim.  A  _ 
similar  circumstance  tbrovcs  a  s^ill  greater 
liutr«  over  ihe  Moeco  Parriuio,  a  rand 
theatre  where  tLe  drcadia|is  meet  to  he^ 
and  examine  the  poetical  elTusions  of  their 
associates.  The  Arcadian  Academy  is  known 
to  be  one  of  the  principiil  literaiy  societies 
in  Home,  instituted  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  the  promotion  of 
classical  knowledge,  and  composed  some 
of  the  first  scholars  in  that  Capitalj  bmA 
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indeed  in  all  Europe;*  Ooe  of  its  principttl 
objects  was  to  correct  the  bad  taste  thea 
prevalent ,  and  to  turn  tiie  attention  of  fonth 
from  the  glare,  conceit,  and  over  refinements 
-of  &1se,  to  the  ease,  and  iinaSected  graces 
■of  true  wit.  Thej  took  their  name  from  a 
people  celebrated  for  tlie  simplicity  of  theit 
inanners ;  and  as  the  lov«  of  rural  scenery  is 
inseparable  from  true  taste,  they  chose  a 
grove  for  the  place  of  their  assembly,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Farrhasian.  The  Boseo 
Parrasio  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  Ja- 
niculum. 

All  the  gii'dcna  and  villas  hitherto  men- 
tioned, are  within  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
vity ;  and  may  be  considered  as  constituent 
parts  of  it,  contributing  much  to  its  beauty,  its 
'coolness,  and  its  magnificence:  but  besides 
these,  many  others  lie  in  the  suburbs  and 
neighborbood ,  and  give  the  immediate  envH 
rons  of  Home  an  uncommon  share  of  ameaity 
%tid  interest. 


*  The  French  h«Y«  degraded  ihi*  academy 
liy  ihff  abauril  appe11ali(»i  ofibettrcnifes, which 
some  Englistf^aaalaiari  Iiare  w^tef}*  conrerled 
ifllo  arehet . 
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To  befii"  hy  the  Porta  S.  Pancmzw,  Cat 
nearest  tlie  Jaiiiculuin,  ani-iput!y  the  Viiil^i 
Aurelia;  proc^ccdiny  along  tlio  Via  Am  cliii 
about  a  mile  from  the  gnte,  we  anive  at 
the  f^iHa  Va'njih  or  BcJrcspiio.  Tills  coiiiiliy 
seat,  ^y]u<:h  now  Leh,i<-s  to  ils  Vviuvo  Do^ 
ria  ,  ir.  suj>i)osod  to  oci  Eipy  the  same  ground 
as  the  gardens  of  Ihe  Emperor  Calba,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  edifiCL-s,  its  waters,  its 
woods,  its  antiquities  of  every  description,, 
its  great  extent,  and  iti  general  inagniGcence. 
It  is  moreover  well  supported  both  with  re- 
gard the  house,  the  omameotBl  buildings, 
and  the  gardens.  The  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  plantations,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  destination  of  the  water,  are  sdlf 
and  formal,  aecording  to  the  obsolete  mode 
of  French  ■gardening*^  yet  the  growth  and 


*  I  Might  with  greater  proprielj  hare 
Italian  gardening,  aa  the  French,  in  thii  reipeat 
■■  in  moit  othen ,  odIj  copied  tfaa  ttaliaus. 
-The  lauer  again  imitated  theii  anceitara. — See 
Plir^''t  v/eU'known  Ditcriptton  ofhls  Lauraitia 
and  Jiueaa  villat. 

Lib.  II.  Bp.       r.  Ep,  6. 
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luiuriancy  of  iLe  one ,  and  the  extent  and 
profusion  of  the  other,  almost  hide  tlic  de- 
fect and  calch  and  delight  the  eye,  in  spite 
of  annatural  art  and  mispliimd  symmetry. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
imnicdi^ile  iicljihborhood  of  Rome  is  the  MonM 
^Ulrio,  anciently  Clivus  Cinnae,  a  bold  emi- 
nence lying  about  a  mile  north-west  from  the 
Porta  jiif^lica,  clothed  with  vineyards  aod 
crawtted  with  groves  of  cypress  and  poplar. 
Ofi  its  summit  rises  the  f^illa  Melllni,  re- 
markable for  the  noble  view  that  lies  ex- 
panded under  its  terrace.  The  Tiber  inlep- 
seciing  the  city  and  winding  throitgb  rich 
ineadiiws ;  the  Praia  Quintia  and  Prata  Mtt~ 
/in,  fields  still  baring  in  their  names  the 
trophies  of  Roman  Virtue  and  Roman  heroisnii 
Ihe  Pon.f  Mlhius  with  its  tower,  and  th© 
plains  coiisecratiid  by  the  victory  of  Con- 
stantine;  the  Vatican  palace  with  its  courts 
and  gardens;  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  with 
its  poi-Uco,  its  obcliiik,  and  its  fountains;  the/ 
Campus  Manias  covered  with  the  churches, 
squares  and  palaces  of  the  modern  city ; 

seven  hills  strewed  with  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient ;  the  wails  with  Uieir  towers 
an^  galleries;  the  desert  Campagaa,  with 
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Mount  S Oracle  rising  apparently  in  the  cenlrc; 
and  the  semi  circular  sweep  of  mountaiii» 
tinged  wdh  blue  or  purple,  now  brigtit 
witK  llie  sun,  now  dark  in  (lie  shade,  and 
generally  gleaming  ^vilh  sno.w — such  is  the 
varieil  and  niA^ifioQiit  Wftne  ^cead'bsfbif 
the  traveller,  i^Ue -tqiowag  on  Ac  shaded 
terrace  of  the  FVJa  MelUni. 

Tb9_  a^me  mof^t  r><ir  he  enjojet^  bat 
with  lUB-  a4w»>tagB]  ft*m  the  fTiilA  Ma~ 
Mn»a,  yrbsxh,  lies  farther  oQ  the  side  of 
the  hill  towqrds  Ponte  Mihio  .  lo  the  gar- 
dens of  this  villa  is  a  rural  theatre  form- 
ed by  the  natural  winding  of  a  little  dell , 
and  shaded  by  a  whole  forest  of  beautiful 
cveryreons  .  Iji  the  golden  days  of  the  Me- 
dici (fur  this  villa  was  erected  and  its 
gardens  were  laid  out  by  a  cardinal  of  that 
iajDoly)  thiti  sylvan  scene  was  crowded  by 
the  pollahed  Rohibds  of  the  limes,  assem- 
bled tfl  listeO'  to  the  compositions  of  rival 
P<?eta..  to  <i«isde  the  priority  of  contest- 
19g  orM^rq .  After  tliis  literary  ezhibitioa 
the  ^ctrtors  were  regaled  in  lofty  halla 
planned  h;  R^aeUo  and  painted  by  GiuHff 
HofnaxOi  with  all  Ihe  delieaciu  of  the  or- 
«hfud»  wi4  nith  all.the  ehanu  of  music  and 
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roiivfirsatioii .  But  these  days  are  now  no 
more;  tke  MedK^ean  line  is  exlinrl ;  and 
ancient  fame  and  surviving  bciiuly,  and  the 
architecture  of  Raffaello  and  tlio  poiidl  of 
Giulio  plead  in  vain  in  behalf  of  this  su- 
perb villa .  It  beloags  to  the  King  of  Naples 
Aod  is, -as  it  has  long  been,  entirely  ne- 
glected .  - 

Oo  the  oppoaite  «de  of  the  city,  ■  IHtle 
way  ieata-G^'Parta  Salara  stands  the  FUIa 
'.Alhani,  till  lately-  one  of  the  best  snpport- 
ed  and  best  furnislied  seats  in  the  neigh- 
ioriiood  of  Rome  ,  or  indeed  in  Europe . 
Tlie  paliioe  is  m.ignilicent,  aad  was  adorned 
as  were  the  ^'ardou^  with  s  considcraMe  and 
chosen,  collection  of  nili'iuitios,  to  (he  mini- 
bor  ne.iily,  it  is  said,  cf  eiyht  hundred.  To 
these  v\dv  be  added  two  hundred  and  siily 
pillars  dl' granite,  porphyry,  :\nd  uiurblo  wldf^h 
supported  and  adoiiicd  1he  villa  and  the  f;al- 
leries;  a  species  of  grandeur  that  exists  only  in 
Home  and  its  vicinity .  But  the  Alban  villa  has 
been  stript  of  all  its  ovnamp.nts  .  The'  cal^ 
dinal  Aibani,  its  proprietor,  bad  the  nlis- 
fortime-  to  incur  tfae^  displeaSnre  of  th« 
Erench,  l:^  the  aetil  and  actiTily .  with  which 
he  opposed  tke   iutrigde*  (tf  their  ageotsi 
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l>iuvi0MS  1(1  iJic  iin:Lsi(Hi  ol  Ihe  ecclcji.i^ il- 
eal slate,  and  was  punisbed  on  their  en- 
trance into  the  city  by  the  pillage  and  de- 
'  Tastation  of  his  palaces  and  gurdeos  ■ 
.  shall  now  proceed  to  the  FUla  Bor- 
gliese,  or  Villa  Pinciana  (so  called  from* 
the  proximity  of  the  Porta  Pmeiana  now 
shut  np)  which ,  from  the  space  it  oocn- 
pies  (stipposed  lo  be  about  four  miles  in 
circuDifereiice)  its  noble  vistas ,  frequent 
fountains,  ornamental  buildings,  superb  pa- 
latie,  and  almost  innumerable  antiquities,  is 
justly  considered  as  the  first  of  the  Rbnian 
villas,  and  woilhy  of  being  put  into  coni- 
pelltion  with  ll:f  siilijiulki  retreats  of  Sal- 
bist  or  of  Lueulliis.  It  stsndi  upon  a  cun- 
tiriuatlon  of  the  Pluclaii  Hill;  at  a  lillle 
distance  from  Ibe  walls  of  tbe  city,  about 
lialf-a  mile  fronf'lhe  Porta-.  Fltuninii  or  del 
Popalo.  It  covers  the  liroW-  of  the  hillj- 
and  from  the  terrace  has  a  noble  view  of 
the  city,-  and  of  the  Vatican.  Tto  gardens' 
are-laid' out  with  some  regard  bbth^fbr 
the  new  and  tat  tbc  old  system:;  &r  tiiou^i 
symmetry  prevails  in  general,  and'loD^'al>i 
leys'  appear  iBiersecting  each  other,  lined' 
wittL.slatues  and  ceGNshed  by.  Gascades,  ye^ 
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liere  and  there  a  winding  path  allures  you 
into  a  wilderness  formed  of  plants  abaa- 
daacd  to  their  native  Inxuriancy,  and  water- 
ed by  Mreamlets  mntmnring  thrpugh  their 
awn  artleis. channels.  The  ornameatal  build- 
ings are,  as  nsualljr  happens  to  such  edi- 
fices, deficient  in  coirectneu  and  puritjr  of 
architecture.  The  temple  pf  Diana  is  en- 
cambered  with  too  mntiy  ornaments.  Tho 
Ionic  temple  in  tlie  lillle  islaud  is  indeed 
graceful,  but  rather  too  narrow  for  its  ele- 
vation, a  defect  increased  by  the  statues 
placed  upon  the  pediment  .  One  nf  these 
ornamental  buildings  contains  a  considcr^ihle 
collection  of  statues,  etc.  found  on  the  site 
of  Gabii  (for  mins  there  are  none)  the 
territory  of  which  HOW  belongs  to  thia 

The  Casino  or  palace  itself  is  of  great 
exteut,  bnt  though  erected  on  the  plitis  and 
under  the  inspection  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  -  age,  and  though  built  of  the 
finest  fXaU,  yet  it  neither  astonishes  oor 
pleases.  The  reason  of  this  &ilure  of  ef- 
leots  is  evident;  the  ornaments ,  are  so  nnme- 
rous  and  the  parts  so  subdirided  as  to 
tittct  the  eye,  and   to  leaTe  no  room  for 
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any  one  predominant  impression  .  TKe  basso 
relievos,  and  statues  scattered  with  suili 
pTOdlgality  over  the  p\li!iior  of  lliis  Casino 
are  sufticienl,  if  disposed  wiih  jutij^nieat  and 
etl'ect,  to  adorn  the  three  luigest  palaces  lu 
Europe  Tbe  inter  tor  coneisU  of  several  Ivge 
saloons  and  apartments,  and  a  gallerj;  all 
of  which  ,  parti«ularly  tiie  latter,  are  lined 
and  inlaid  witb  the  i-ichflst  ntafbles,  and 
SB^orted  itj  the  ftoUest  pUUia,  iirilerDiingled 
with  brouiS  and  gilding,  and  adorned  with 
the  bi^st  specimens  of  ancient  art  in  sculpture 
and  in  paiuting  .  Such  indeed  is  the  value 
of  this  collection,  and  such  llie  splendor  of 
the  apartments  in  which  it  is  displayed, 
that  no  sovereign  in  Europo  can  boast  of 
so  rich  a  gallery  or  of  a  residence  so  truly 
imperial  .  This  villa  -yi  ith  its  valuable  coi- 
Ifi^tiuii  and  furiiiliuc  escaped  undamaged 
during  tlie  Fiench  invasion,  owing  to  the 
apparent  partiality  which  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  &mily  is  suppoied  to  have  manifested 
towards  the  republican  ajratem.* 


*  This  princa  has  aincfe  married  ■  liiler  of 
Bonaparte,  anil  made  over  to  him  bis  snparal- 
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'  Its  gardens  are  always  open  -to  the  pub- 
lic, who,  in  a  Lstia  inscription  by  no  means 
inelegant,  are  ivelcomed  or  rather  invited 
to  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  the  beauties' of 
die  plaoe;  and  at  Hie  same-time  intreated  to. 
spare  the  sbndu  and  flowers,  and  to  respect 
ihe  more  valoable  orfuimenls,  ami,  sla- 
tues  and  marUes.  The  Rom&ns'  accordingly 
profit  by  the  invitation,  and  resort  in  crowds 
to  the  yilia  Bar^ese,  particularly  on  Sma' 
days ;  ffhen  the  walls  present  a  very,  lively 
and  varied  scene,  comiposed  of  persons  -  <rf 
all  descriptioiis  and  '  ranks,  moving  '  in  all 
Actions. -through  the  ^oves  and  alleys,' 
or  reposing  in  grotipes  in'  the  tranples  or 
near  the  fonntains.  -This- mteral- mode  of 
indulging  the  public  in  free  aocess  to  pa- 
laces and  gardensj  and  thus  sharing  willi 
them,  in .  some  degree,  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  of  luxury,  a'  mode  so  cdmmon 
in  Italy,  merits  mdch  praisCj  and  may  be 
recommended  as  an  example  that  deserves 
to  be  imitated  by  the  proprietors  of  pSrics 


'  lellecl  colleotton;  he  hai'  in 
CDDIempt. 
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and  pleasure  grounds,  particularly  in  'the' 
neighborhood  of  great  towns  aad'  cities . 
-  Tlie  reader  will  perceive  lial,  out:  ofUiO. 
mnny  villas  that  ndom  Rome  and-  its  vi* 
cinily,  1  haw  selected,  a  few  'only,  as  fully 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  idea-  of 
the.  nature  and  the  deporations  of  these 
celebrated  suburban  retirements  .  Howsoever 
indeed  they  may  differ  in  eslent  and  mag- 
nificence, their  principal  features  are  nearly 


the  same; 

the  same  with  reffard  to  arti- 

ficial  oniaii 

?onts  as  well  as  natural  graces. 

Some  ancie 

■nt  reiJiams    are  to  be  found  in 

all;,    and  se 

veral  ill  most,  and    they  are  all 

adorned  wit 

h  the  same  evergreens,  and  pre- 

1  j^realer  or  less  scale  the  same 

Italian  and 

ancient  scenery  ,  They   are  in 

general,  it  i 

s  true,  much  neglected,  but  fol^ 

that  reason 

the  more  rural .  ']  he  plants  now 

abandoned  to  their  native  forms  CQver  the 
walks  with  a  Inxiiriant  shade,  break  .tte. 
lonf;  straif^ht  vistas  by  \h^\r  fantastic  hmu' 
ches,  and  turn  the  alleys  and  quincunxes 
into  devious  paths  and  tangled  thickets , 
They  furnish  a  delightful  variety, of  rides 
and  walks ;  and,  as  they  are  inter^ersed 
throtigheitt  tbe  aacienl  city  and  raund  itg 
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suburbs,  tEey  give  the  traveller  fatigued,  with 
his  researches,  or  oppressed  with  the  summer 
heats,  a  frequent  opportunity  of  reposing  him- 
Kelf  on  the  margin  of  a  fountain  under  tha 
classical  shade  of  the  ilex,  the  pine  and 
the  poplar  . 

Qua  piDus  iDgens,  albsqae  popula* 
Uoibram  hoipitalem  coaiociare  amaat 
lUmia,  et  «bliqao  labor*! 
Ljmpha  fugax  trepidue  riva. 

H»r. 

From  the  villas  we  pass  by  a  very  na- 
tural transition  to  the  f^r.iiid  or  beautiful 
objects  that  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  ibe 
city,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  walk 
from  its  gales .  To  specify  all  these  objects 
would  be  an  undertaking  too  extensive  for 
the  bounds  of  the  present  n-ork;  I  shall 
therefore  Confine  myself  to  a  few  only,  and 
point  out  to  the  reader  such  excursions  as 
appear  most  interesting. 

The  banks  of  the  Tiber  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  frequent  steps  of  the  classic 
traveller;  the  Tiber,  Veo  gralissimus  am- 
nis,  a  river  more  distinguished  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  than  the  Nik  or  the  Thames, 
the  Abioe  w  tbe  Dnube .  Hence  ioau 
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li'aveliers  measuring  its  mass  of  waters 
bj  its  bulk  of  fame,  and  lindin^  its  ap- 
pearance inferior  to  their  preconceptions, 
liave  rejiresCTted  it  as  a  mere  rill ,  a  petty 
and  insignihcant  streamlet.  However,  tliough, 
far  inferior  ill  tireadth  to  all  the  great 
rivers,  yet,  as  it  is  generally  from  a  few 
miles  above  Rome  to  the  sfa  about  five 
hundred  feet  wide  upon  an  average ,  it 
cannot  with  justice  be  considered  as  a 
contemptible  ril!.  AI>ove  and  a  liltle  below 
the  city  it  ru.is  liirough  groves  and  gar- 
dens, and  waters  llie  villas  and  retreats  of 
the  richer  Romans  j  but  beyond  Fonts  Molle 
it  rolls,  through  a  long  tract  of  plains 
and  hills,  fertile  and  green,  but  unculti- 
vated and  deserted.  Yet  these  very  banks, 
now  all  silence  and  solitude,  were  once  , 
like  those  of  the  Thames ,  covered  with 
life,  activity,  and  rural  beauty,  lined  with 
Tillages ,  and  not  unfreqiiently  decorated 
with  palaces .  "  Pluribus  prope  solus ,  " 
says  Pliny,  "  quam  celeri  in  onmibus  ter- 
ns amnes,  accolitur,  a^iciturqao  villis."  * 


*  Lib.  iti.  5. 
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Such  was  th^  f^lory  of  Ulg  Tiber,  not  only- 
in  the  golden  d^irs  of  Aufjustiis  and  Trajan, 
hat  even  in  tlje  iron  age  of  Valentiniau 
«nd  Hoiioiins,  aflnr  Ilaly  had  long  teen 
t'le  seal  of  <:ivii  war,  and  more  than  once 
the  theatre  of  barbarian  fury  and  of  GoLhic 
(Jevaslation ,  \  Below  the  city,  when  it  has 
passed  the  yUla  MaUiana ,  once  the  .  seat, 
of  Leo  and  of  the  Latin  muses  -^-f,  it  £iils> 
agaia-  into  a.  wilderiies&,  and  ■ 

.  — —  ihrongh  the  jesert  plain 
Winds  its  wailestorcB,  and  sulleii  swocp;  aluag,. 

Thumps. -n's  Libertj,  P. 


■+  «  Tho  Ganl,  «.says  Clauilian,  n  msy  crcol 
new  mansions  on.  [he  LaiiLs  of  ilie  flhiiic.c 

Tibridis  in  morem  domibus  praevelet  amoenit, 
LaUdi.Stilieh.  i.i. 

f(-  Sirada  lays  .it  il.is  villa  the  scene'of  the 
Beautiful  alli'goiy  in  irliich  he  designates  l!i3 
character  of  the  dilTerfnt  Litiii  poets  by  llitir 
peciipalion  in  the  mnchinery  of  an  artificial 
mountain.  An  allegory  introducad  by  Addisoa 
iii:o  the  Gaardian* 
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The  travdier  may  coQimence  his  next 
ei[™rsion  from  the  CapiLol  ,  and  orossing 
part  of  Ihe  Forum,  turn  towards  the  Pa- 
latine Moimt.  Oti  his  kft,  he  will  notice 
the  solid  wall  of  the  Rostra ;  the  temple 
of  Romulus  raised  on  the  spot  where '  the 
twin  brothers  were  exposed;  and  a  spring , 
called  t>y  some  aotiqnaries  the  fountain  of 
Juturna,  burstiDR  from  a  deep-  cleft  in  the 
rock.  On  his  right  he  -Wl  observe*  the 
'Qoaca  Maxima  wiin  its  solid  arehea,  a 
Stipsndous  work  of  TnrqiiLnms  Pnscus.  He 
-Will  nest  pass  luidei-  ihe  aruh  of  jaima, 
cro«s  a  rornpf  of  the  Forum  Boarium,  and 
1pf>  -tilvannn  .ilon!-  the  Ta- 
btinR  on  one  side,  and  the  Circus  Muximus 

that  leads  with  a  f^cnfle  sweep  between 
ihf  Cliviis  Srauri  and  Mount  Ceiius  on  tlie 
Ipft  .  and  on  the  riaht  tlie  Tlierniae  Antonini 
and  Mount  Aventine ,  to  the  Porta  Capena. 
As  hB  proieecds  Ml  the  .  Via  Appia  ne  wui 
paw  '  tbe '  ancient  Basilica  St.  SebAslian  i 
Knd  shMtly  ftnei!  come  to  the  Gircos  6t 
Caracalla. 

-  This  circus,  about  two  miles  -fiom  tiie 
agates  .of  Rome, 'picsents.  stitdi  remaaatsrofl 
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its  ancient  Walls  as  enable  tu  to  form  « 
dear  aodoB  of  tie  difierent  parts  tmd  ar- 
hmgentesta  of  a  circus.  AcoDsiderable  porticn 
of  the  ezteriot,  and  in  taexxj  places  the  vault, 
that  supported  the  seats ,  renuua .  The 
&undatiim  of  the  two  c^lkks  that  termi- 
nated the  spma  '(  a  sort  of  squration  that 
ran  lengthways  throu(;h  the  circi^  )  and 
formed  the  goals,  still  exists .  Near  the 
principal  ^oa\  on  one  side,  bdund  th« 
beaches ,  stands  a  sort  of  tower  'wbere  the 
judges  sat.  One  of  the  extremities  mpporicd 
a  gallerj  which  eoDtained  a  band  of  mu- 
aiciaos,  and  is  flanked  by  two  tewers , 
whence  the  signal  for  starting  was  given. 
Its  length  is  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  two  feet,  its  breadth  two  hundred  and 
sixty:  the  length  of  the  spina  is  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-two  .  The  distance 
from  the  career  or  end  whence  they  started 
to  the  first  meta  or  goal  was  five  hnndrMl 
and  fifty  feet  .  There  were  sevra  rnigsf 
of  seatSj  which  contained  about  twenty-saves 
thousand  spectators.  As  jostling  and  everjf 
exertion  of  skill,  strength  or  cunning  were 
allowed,  the  chariots  were  occasionally  over- 
turned, and  as  the  drirers  had  tha  ran 
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tied'  round  their  bodies,  several  melancbol; 
ftccidents  took  place.  To  remove  the  bodiei 
of  charioteers  braised  or  kUled  in  auch 
.exertions ,  a  large  gate  was  open  in  the 
cide  of  the  circus  near  the  first  meta  , 
where  such  accidents  were  likdieit  to  take 
place  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  tht 
space;  and  this  precaution  was  necessarjr, 
as  the  ancients  deemed  it  a  most  portentous 
omea  to  go  through  a  gate  defiled  by  the 
passage  of  a  dead  body.  On  the  end  op* 
pasite  the  career  was  a  trinmphal  arch  os 
gTOMi  g^i  through-  whi<di  the  victorious 
chanoteer  drove  amidst  tLe  sfaoqts  and  ac- 
clamations of  the  spectators.  There'  were 
originallj  foor  s^  of  drivers ,  named  from 
Ae  colors  which  they  wore ,  Altati,  Rhs- 
gmti,  Pnuini,  and  yeneti.  To  these  four. 
DomHlan  added  two  nuao,  Aarei  and  Pur- 
pur  ei  *  .  Eseh  color  drove  five  ronnds  with 
fresh  httfsfls.  There  are  staUea,  therefine^ 
close  to  the  cireos;  and  in  the  centre  of 
these  StabW  a  bircular  fabric  of  at  least 
Sbv^ty-two  feet  diameter,  with  an  opca 


*  S^.  Domit.  7> 
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space  around  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  This, 
building  was  probably  a  ridirif;  school,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  crowned  wllh  a 
temple.  Indeed  ,  such  is  the  solidity  of 
llie  walls  and  vault  that  they  seem  calculated 
to  support  a  hlfjlier  edifice  than  the  mere 
foof ;  and  such ,  at  the  same  time ,  was 
the  maf^nificencc  of  the  Romans,  that  they 
seldom  left  a  public  edifice  without  a  be- 
coming termination  .■  besides ,  some  very 
beautiful  blocks  of  marble ,  forming  part 
of  a  Corinthian  cornice  with  other  {ragmeats 
found  on  the  sput,  authorize  lliis  conjecture, 
and  give  it  a  great  degree  of  probability .  . 
■  A  little  beyond  the  circus  of  Caracalla, 
and  in  full  view  from  it,  rites  the  mau- 
soleum of  Cecilia  Metella,  a  beautiful  cir- 
cular edifice ,  built  by  Crassus ,  in  hobor 
of  that  Roman  matron  Ids  wife ,  and  daugh- 
ter to  Quintus  Metellus  Creticus  .  It  is  of 
considerable  heif;!iL'aod  great  thickness:  in. 
the  centre  is  a  hollow  space  reaching  from 
tlie  pavement  to  the  lup  of  tlie  building. 
In  this  concavity  was  deposited  the  body 
in  a  marble  sarcophagTis ,  wliich  in  tlic  time 
of  Paul  III,  was  removed  to  the  court  of 
tiie  Fanmifla  palace.  The  soUdibr  and  sim^ 
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plicity  of  this  monument  are  worlhy  of 
(he  republican  era  in  whicli  it  was  erected, 
and  have  enabled  it  to  resist  the  incidents 
and  sTirvive  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  . 

A  celebrated  antiquary  attributes  to  the 
architccliiral  formation  of  this  edifice,  the 
singular  effect  of  re  echoing  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly such  words  as  were  uttered  withiQ 
a  certain  distance  of  its  circdmfcrence;  so 
that  at  the  funeral  of  Me  lei  la  the  erics  and 
lamentations  of  the  attendants  were  repeat- 
ed 50  often,  and  in  such  soft  and  plaintive 
accents,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
even  the  infernal  divinities  themselves , 
seemed  to  partake  the  general  sorrovi',  and 
to  murmur  back  the  sighs  and  groans  of 
the  monrners.*  As  this  fiction  is  poetieal , 
and  does  some  credit  to  the  aHlhor,'itis 
but  fair  to  present  il  to  the  reader  in  his 
own  words.  «  Qundqiie  in  eo  maxirnc  mi- 
randnm  eat,  artificiQ  tarn  singulari  compo- 
sita  est  ea  ninles,  ut  Echo  toijMeiiLliini  voces 
septies  et  octies  tiistincte  ci.  aiiicnlatc  referat; 
ut  in  cxeqnlis  ct  funero  qiiod  Cmssi/s  iixori 
solemnitcr  celebrabat,  cjiihitus  ploiaiitinm 
multi plicate tur  in  immensuni ,  non  secus  ac 

pii  Manes  et  omnea  in&nwum  aniiaae 
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turn  C.teciliae  lllius  commUarati  ex  imo  terrae 
coDtinuis  plangerent  ploratibus,  suumque  do- 
lorL>m  testarentur  cotiimunem ,  quem  lachry- 
iiiis  viventium  coajunctuni  esse  veiled*.  »— 
Contiguous  to  tliis  mausoleum  rise  the  re- 
mains of  ramparts,  bouses,  and  churches 
«:eGted  ia  the  middle  ages,  and  presenting 
in  their  actual  state  a  melancholy  scene  of 
Utter  desolation. I 

The  traTCller  on  his  return  may  traverse 
the  circus  of  Caracalla,  novv  a  luxuriant 
meadow ,  pass  under  its  time-worn  gate , 
and  crossing  the  road,  descend  into  a  plea- 
sant dell  where  he  will  find  a  grotto  and  a 
fountain  with  a  few  trees  scattered  around 
them.  The  grotto  is  covered  with  a  soUd 
arch  and  lined  with  walls.  *rhe  niches  op 
botlt  sides  -were  prc^bly  occu^d  m  ancient 


*  BoiiHrd  \ 

^  At  the  lawlsM  pAiod  when  the  Honan 
nobles  Jefied  the  feeble  anihoTllj  of  i^e  Popes, 
and  the  shadnwj  privileges  of  the  pt^ople,  and 
passed  iheir  days  in  perpetual  ivHil'nre  Wilh 
each  other,  the  familj  of  the  Gaietani  turned 
this  sepulchre  into  a  forUeii,  and  erected  the 
■bautoMWtti  tfaM  stiU  ^nfignre-iu  Hunmit 
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times  by  Lhe  divinities  of  the  place ;  over  the 
fountaiu  a  statue  rather  disfigured  by  tinie 
appears  in  a  reclitiing  posture.  Various  ever- 
green shrubs  bang  over  the  fountain,  p!:iy 
around  the  statue,  and  vviiid  and  flourish 
through  the  grotto  and  over  ils  cnliancc. 
The  statue  represents  the  Ky mpli  F.yeria ; 
and  the  grotto,  the  fountain,  and  the  grove 
that  once  shaded  it,  were  consecrated  by 
Hrnna ,  to  the  same  nymph  and  to  the 
muses,  f  Lucus  erat,  "  says  Titus  Livius , 
«  quern  medium  es  opaco  specu  fons  pe- 
renni  rigabat  aqua,  quo  quia  sc  persaepe 
Numa  sine  arbilris,  vebit  ad  congressum 
deae,  inferebat,  Camoenis  eum  lucum  sa- 
cra vit ;  quod  earum  ibi  consilia  cum  conjuge 
sua  Egcria  essent*."  A  streamlet,  pure,  lim- 
pid and  wholesome ,  flows  front  the  fountain 
and  waters  the  little  valley,  Juvenal  coia- 
plalns  of  liie  marble  ornaments  and  artifi- 
cial decorations  of  tliis  fountain ,  and  wishes 
that  it  had  been  abandoned  to  its  ancient 
simplicity,  to  its  grassy  margin  iffd  to  lU 
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native  rockf.  His  wislies  are  now  nearly 
accomplished;  tlie  vauU  indeed  remains, 
but  the  marble  lining,  Llic  pillars,  the  sta- 
tues have  disappeared  and  probably  lie  buried 
uniiec  the  mud  tliat  covers  tlie  pavement 
of  the  grotlo.  The  mendicant  crowd  that 
frmjnentcd  the  grove  in  that  poet's  day  are 
also  vanished,  and  the  solitude  of  the  place 
is  as  deep  and  imdisturbed  as  wh«a  it  was 
the  nigbtl;  resoct  of  the  Romaa  legisUtor. 

Coojage^nifelix  nj'nipIiB  ducibog^ue  Camaeini 
Sactifico)  docuit  rjtiis  j  gentemqne  teioci 
ABsnotaia  bello,  pacii  traduxjl  ad  artei. 

Ovid.  Met. 


^lo  vaflem  Egeripe  dr-snenrJimus  et  spelancas 

Jfumea  aquae,  viridi  si  maigiue  clatideret  uiida* 
Herba,  aec  ingcnaum  vioUrent  raarmora  lophum? 

Sai».,,  iii. 

The^ethatnnrplinsis  of  Egevia  into  a  foaa- 
taiDi  m  prellilj  related  by  Ovid,  toot  place  ia 
4lio  rale  of  Aricia. 

Ifam  «onjux  nrbe  rellcta 
Vallia  Aricinae  deusi*  latet  abdiia  tjM*. 
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On  the  braw  of  the  bill  that  borders  tlie 
Egerian  Taller  on  Uie  soath  stands  the  little 
church  of  St.  Urban ,  formerly  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  or,  as  it  is  with,  more  appear- 
ance of  trath,  denominated  hj  others,  the 
temple  of  the  Moses,  looking  dovm  npaa 
the  valley  and  the  groves  s8<a«d '  to  ~  these 
goddesses.  As  the  portico  was  taken  in  to 
eolarge  the  cellaj  and  adapt  it  better  Sov 
the  purposes  of  a  church ,  the  four  marble 
pillars  of  fluted  CcMinlhian  are  now  moased' 
in  the  wall. 

A  little- ftvtheron  is  a  brick  temple,  small 
indeed,  but  weU-prt^rtioaed  and  adarqed 
with  ■  pilasters  and  a  regular  cornice.  An- 
tiquarians differ  with  regard  to  its  appel- 
lation. Some  aitppose  it  to  be  sacred  to  the 
God  'Redicalas,  who  prompied  Annibal,  when 
'eD«aimp^d  there,  to  retom  and  withdraw 
from  the  city.  But  as  Annibal  was  encamped, 
jiot  on  this  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ctty,  beyond  the  Anio  and  three  miles  from 
the  Porta  Collina ,  and  as  Livius  makes  no 
Tuentioa  of  any  such  temple,  this  opinion 
seems  to  be  ill-grounded.  Others  suppose.it 
to  be  the  tcimple  erected  to  Fortuna  Mulie- 
bris  on  tiie  retreat  of  Coriolanua.  Such  a 

TOL.  It.  13 
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temple  was  indeed  erected  and  ^perhaps  on 

this  spot,  thougli  Coriolanus  was  not  en- 
camped here,  but  three  or  four  miles  fur- 
ther fi'om  the  city  at  the  Fossne  Chiiliae. 
At  oil  events,  a  (emple  ereeted  by  public 
nuthoiily,  even  in  that  age  of  simplicity, 
would  probably  have  been  built  not  of  brick, 
but  of  stone,  so  that  after  all  it  niay  possi- 
bly have  been  one  of  tbe  many  sepulchres 
wLich  bordered  the  Via  Latina ,  and  almost 
covered  the  space  between  it  and  the  Via 
Appia*.  The  traveller  then  turns  again  to- 
wards the  Via  Appia,  recrosses  the  river 
Altno  (  Lubricus  Almo  )  and  re-enters  by  the 
Porta  Capena. 

Upon  another  day  the  traveller  may  go  out 
by  the  Porta  Nomentana  (now  Pia)  and  pro- 
ceeding sboat  a  mile,  visit  .the  diurdi  of 
St.  Agnes  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  (hav- 


*         Etperiar  i\a\i  cnnceclatuv  in  illos  • 
Quomm  Flamieia  tegiiur  oais  utque  Laiiua> 
Juii.  S«t.  i. 

Cni  per  mediam  nolis  oacnrre  noctem 
CUroiae  Tolieru  dnm  ^ ei  mooamentR  Latlaae* 
Sat.  a. 
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iDg  lieen  erected  by  GonstatiLine )  for  the 
double  row  of  marble  pillars  one  above  the 
other  that  support  its  roof,  and  for  the  por- 
phyry and  alabaster  columns  which  adorn 
its  altar  and  its  tabernacle.  Its  form  is  the 
same  as  lli^il  of  other  c],iirches  of  the  same  era. 

Near  tills  cdilice  stands  the  church  of  St. 
Constantia  (tlic  daughter  of  Constantine) 
formerly  her  mausoleum,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  at  a  .still  earlier  period,  a  tem~ 
pie  of  Bacchus.  It  is  of  a  circular  form , 
supported  by  a  r<iw  of  coupled  columns 
and  crowned  with  a  4onie .  Behind  Uie 
pillai'S  ruus  a  gallepy,  the  vaulted  ropf  of 
which  is  iiicrusted  with  -ancient  mosaics, 
representing  little  genii  playing  with  clus- 
ters of  grapes  amidst  the  curling  tendrils 
of  the  vine .  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of 
the  tomb  of  the  saint,  a  vast  porphyry  vase 
ornamented  with  vaiious  figures.-  and  ob- 
served that  as  the  body  had  been  depo~ 
sited  many  years  ago  under  the  .  altar  the 
sarcoph&gus  was  transported  to  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican  . 

About  two  miles  farther  the  traveller  will 
find  the  Pome  Lamentano,  anciently  Eons 
T4omentaQiu,  a  Iiridge  over  the  Anioj.aiid 
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a  Httle  beyond  it,  he  may  ascend\.tlie  Mans 
Sacer,  twice  dignified  hj  the  retreat,  and 
by  the  temperate  but  determined  resistance, 
of  an  oppressed  and  generous  people  I  This 
hill  although  of  no  great  elevation  is  steep 
and  in  the  form  of  a  rampart*  towards 
the  river,  and  it  runs  along  decreasing  as 
it  advances  towards  the  Ponte  Salaro .  It 
is  now  a  lonely  eminence ,  covered  with 
-luxuriant  grass,  but  destitiile  of  shade,  or- 
nament, or  memorial .  Yet  few  places  seem 
better  entitled  to  distinction,  as  few  incidents 
are  recorded  in  history  more  honorable  to  the 
Roman  people  than  the  transactions  which 
took  place  on  the  IVlons  Sacer,  wliere  they 
displayed  in  such  a  conspicuous  manner 
the  three  grand  virtues  that  constitute  the 
Roman  character — firmness,  moderation  and 
magnanimity . 

About  two  miles  northward  of  the  Fon« 
Nomentanus  is  the  Pons  Salarms  {Ponte 
SatSro)  r^arkable  for   the  well  knovm 


*  This  form  it  probably  owei  to  the  occasion: 
— Valla,  fossaque  commuDitit  cattri«  •  —  Liv. 
lib.  a- 3a, 
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combat  between  ManliiiB  Torqnatus'  and  the 
gigantic  Gaul:  as  also  for  the  neigbboring 
encampment  of  Annibal,  when  he  approach- 
ed the  city,  and  by  threatenHig  Rome  itself 
hoped  to  terrify  the  consuls  and  induce  them 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua .  The  traveller 
may  then  return  by  the  Via  Salaria  and 
re-enter  the  city  by  the  gate  of  the  same 

Besides  those  walks,  as  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  specify  all,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  (duerve  that  every  gate  possesses  its  at- 
tractions, presenting  on  the  roads  and  paths 
which  it  opens  to  the  steps  of  the  traveller, 
its  views  of  rural  beauty  or  its  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur;  its  churches  sanctified  by 
the  memory  of  the  Good,  its  fields  con- 
secrated by  the  smuggles  of  the  Brave,  and 
its  sepulchres  ennoMed  by  the  ashes  of  the 
Great.  Wheresoever  he  directs  his  observa- 
tion he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  the 
wonders  qf  modem  art,  and  by  the  mo- 
numents of  ancient  splendor;  so  that  his 
eye  is  gratified  byanoble  exhibitions,  and 
his  mind  elevated  by  grand  and  awfiil  recol- 
lections. A.  certain  inexpressible  solemnity 
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pec!u£»-  to  &A        lei^  ^  armuidf  tte 
g^Bs  ^  Rome  xaA  «pirif!<^ 
IiHtriouB  dead  <till  seem  to  hovw-  ««er  tfie^ 
ram^  tO  'gua»l  &e  walls  and  sapeniM:mcI 
t!ie  destinies  of  the  "  Eternal  City. " 
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CHAP.  vri. 

Tibur—Uorace'k  Filla. 


XXFTER  having  passed  five  delightful  weeks 
in  a  first  and  rapid  survey  of  the  ancient 
ruins  and  of  the  modern  magnificence  of 
Rome,  we  turned  our  allention  to  the  neigh- 
Iroring  country  ,  and  hastened  to  visit  some 
of  the  classical  retreats  of  the  Saliinc  and 
Alban  nioimtains.  Accordingly  on  Thursday 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  we  made  an  excur- 
sion to  TifoU,  the  ancient  Tibur,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  Via  Tiburtina,  again  visit- 
ed the  ancient  patriarchal  Basilica  of  St. 
Laurence,  about  one  mile  from  the  gate. 
This  is  not  the  only  church  .that  bears  the 
title  of  St.  Laurence,  as  there  are  tliree  others 
at  least  in  Rome  that  enjoy  it  also;  but  it 
is  the  most  ancient,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
has  the  honor  of  possessing  the  martyr's  re- 
mains .  As  I  approached  Lis  shrine  wilh  re- 
verence I  recollected  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Vida. 
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Adveuict  lustm  muiido  Ubeatibai  aetaa 
Quum  domiis  Xneae  praeslans  Romana  prop.-igo 

Ceclnm  aras,  ceuluiu  magois  penetralin  tempiis 
Eriget,  et  lumulo  divinum  iraponet  IionorDm, 

About  two  miles  further  on  we  passed  the 
Ponie  Mamolo  over  the  Anio  or  Teverone . 
Tills  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Matiimea  mother  of  Aleiander  Severus.  The 
Campagna,  extending  tiience  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Sabina ,  is  Hat  but  fertile  and  co- 
vered either  with  rich  grass  or  promising 
corn.  Woods  surrounding  distant  villas  or 
farms  appeared  here  and  there  covering 
the  summits  of  little  hills. 

About  eight  miles  from  the  above-men- 
tioned bridge  we  crossed  the  little  green 
streamlet,  called  from  its  sulphureous  exha- 
lations the  Solfatara .  The  lake  or  pool 
from  which  it  rises  is  about  a  short  mile 
fi-om  the  road,  somewhat  less  than  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  near  two  hundred 
feet  deep .  Its  waters  are  of  an  iron  grey, 
and  its  surface  is  frequently  spotted  with 
a  bituminous  matter,  which  mixing  with 
weeds    and  vegetable  substaacea  gradually 
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coagulates,  and  Ibrms.wliat  m^j  be  called 
a  flontinfj  island.  There  were  ten  or  twelve 
of  these  little  gveea  masses,  ^vllea  vre  vi- 
sited the  lake ,  and .  being  carried .  by  the 
wind  to  the  side,  they  remained  united, 
aad  motionless  till  we  separated  and  set  some 
of  them  aOoat .  As  thejr  continually  incKtase 
in  number,  so  they  gradually  diminish  the 
surface  of  the  lalcc,  and  will  probably  ia 
time  cover  it  over  entirely .  It  was  formerly 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,'  and 
used  occasionally  to  overflow  the  neighbor- 
ing plains;  to  prevent  this  .  inconvenience 
the  .little  canal '  which  intersects  the  road 
was  cat  by  the  orders  of  the  Cardinal 
d'Esie,  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  increas- 
ing waters  and  carry  -them  to  the  Anio. 
This  lake  was  in  high  repute  among  the 
ancients,  and  much  frequented .  on  account* 
of  the  oracle  of  Faunas,  whose  temple  sur- 
rounded by  a  sacred  grove  stood  on  its 
bank.  Hence  Tlrgil ,  who  consecrates  the 
usages  established  in  his  time  bf  refer-, 
ring,  them  to  remote  an^quity,  or  by  ascrib- 
ing their  origin  to  the  interference  of  the 
gods,  represents  Latinus  as  consulting  the 
oracle  of  Faunas  on  this,  spot,  and  as  receir- 
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ing  during  the  uight  a  mysterious  answer. 
The  Bulphtireous  exhalations  of  the  lake, 
the  celebrity  of  the  temple,  and  the  singular 
method  of  coagulting  the  oracle ,  are  all 
finely  described  in  these  tines. 

At  rex  ■ollioitni  monstris,  oracola  Fauui 
Fatidioi  genitoris  adit,  lucosqlie  sub  alia 
Congulil  Albanea,  Demorum  quae  maxuma  aacro 
Fonte  lonat  Mevumgue  eibaUt  opaca  mephiiim. 
Hine  Italae  gentear  oiniusqiie  £iiotna  tellui. 
In  dubiii  Teaponsa  petnul.  Hue  doaa  laiierdot 
Qaum  mlii,  «t  caAarnm  ovlstn  «nb  ttocte  tilenti 
Peltibiu  mmliDit  siratis,  somaosquc  petirit; 
SfHlta  modi]  aimutacra  -videl  vnlitantia  mirist 
£t  TarU*  audit  voces,  fruiturque  Deoruiu 
Colloqaio,  aiqaeimis  Acheroata  adfatur  Averait. 

JEn»d,  yii.  71 

At  present  the  oracle  is  fi3rgotten  ;  th& 
sacred  grove  wlieoce  the  voices  issaed  haft 
been  long  rattled  up;  and^e  very  situation 
of  Ihe  temple  itself  is  a  matter  of  me- 
re conjpcturte.  Bituminous  exhalations  in- 
deed still  impregnate  the  air  to  a  con- 
siderable distance ,  and  the  lake  exists 
though  its  extent  is  much  diminished  ■  The 
surface  of  the  surrounding  fields  is  an  in- 
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enutatioa  gradaaUy  fbrmed  ov«r  the  water, 
and  tlie  hollow  sound  which  it  yields  to 
the  tread  of  horses  evidentiy  betrays  the 
Nostence  of  an  sbyss  beneath. 

The  Pante  Lugano,  a  bridge  over  the 
Aoio,  presents  itself  about  a  mile  and  b 
balf  fertfaer  on.  This  bridge  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  Lucanians,  who 
were  here  deiealed  by  Romans;  it  is 
remarkable  for  a  tomb  of  the  Pbutian  &- 
mily,  a  round  tower  built  of  large  bloi^ 
of  Tiburtine  stone,  resemblii^  the  se- 
pulchre of  Cecilia  Metdla  ,  both  in  its  ori- 
ginal form  and  its  subsequent  aj^rt^iatiou. 
It  was  employed  as  a  military'  station  dai^ 
ing  the  middle  ages,  and  stirmoanted  by -ft 
battlement ;  a  eircomstauce  barbarous  ia 
point  of  taste,  yet  not  to  be  regretted  -in.  ^ 
the  present  instance,  as  it  preserved  tha 
remains  of  these  two  monuments. 

About  two  miles-  £irtlw  a  road  turn* 
off  to  the  villa  of  Adrian  This  imperial 
lesid^ce  stood  on  a  hill ,  witk  the  extensive 
vale  of  Latium  on  one  side-,  add  a  liule 
deep  glade  called  Tempe-  on  the  o&er.  It 
commanded  a  delightful  view  of  the  Sa- 
bine mountains  with  Tibur  here,  and  there- 
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a  prospect  of  the  Alban  hilb  with  their 
tovrers  and  fiwesta ;  behind ,  the  vale  lost 
itself  ip  distant  moantains;  in  front ,  ap> 
peared  Rome  itself  extended  over  its  sevoQ 
hills,  and  reflecting-  Irom  all  its  piAAxt 
tiie  beams  of  art  erening  sun .  The  sides 
of  the  hill  are  everywhere  raiher  steep,  and 
the  rock  itself  aided  a  little  by  art  forms 
an  excellent  barrier,  enclosing  a  long  narrow 
space  of  at  least  seven'tuiles  in  circnmference. 
As  we  are  assured  by  an  ancient  authw 
that  Adrian,  after  having  traTelled  over  the 
whole  empire,  determined  to  collect  aronnd 
hin  on  this  spot  the  most  remarkaUe  edi- 
fices that  lay  dispersed  over  the  Boman 
world,  the  reader  will  no  longer  wonder 
at.  the  number  of  baildings  constituting  this, 
villa,  nor  fiael  any  unusual  astonishment 
in-  perusing  a  -catalogue  embracing  the 
folloviring  ot^ects;  the  imperial  palace;  quart- 
ers for  tbe  le^onary  soldiers,  cavalry  and 
infantry ,  and  others  (ai  the  invalids ;  three 
Ibenlres ;  a  naumachia ;  a  hyppodrome ; 
tempira  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses ,  of  Diana, 
of  Venus,  of  Serapis;  halls  and  habitalians 
for  the  different  sects  of  philosophers ;  a 
library;  aPsscOe,  resemUing  that  at  Athens ; 
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and  pivliooB  almost  witliout  ndmber,  t»-< 
getber  witfa  various  edifices,  the  names  . aod 
ol)jects  of  trhich  are  noAv  tuidiscciVGrable . 
Statues ,  columnsj  and  marbles  of  the  rarest 
kinds,  have  been,  and  are  continnally,  di-> 
•covered  when  excavations  are  made  amidst 
the  niins  of  diese  amaiinfj  &brics ;  while 
briars  and  brambles  fill  the  balls  and  stuccoed 
apartments ,  and  a  mixed  coafiision  of  or- 
chards  and  gardens ,  forest  and  iniit  trees', 
Tineprds  and  corn  waving  over  them,  present 
fi  strange  and  meUncholf  contrast. 

Returning  to  the  road ,  we  began  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  ascend  the  high  hill 
on  which  Tivoli  stands,  passing  tbrongh 
grovy  of  olives  till  we  reached  the  summit; 
when  after  having  examined  the  noble  site 
of  the  house  of  the  Jesuits.,  and  the  Villa 
di  Santa  Croce,  we  entered  TiooW  This 
towTi,  tbe'Tibor  of  the  ancients,  boasts  of 
high  antiquity,  vnd  what.'is  much  better, 
still  possesses  a  conslderahle  population, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to.  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  town  itself  is-  not  handsonie, 
thqujch  it  contains  some  very  fine  bouses  and 
stands  in  a  delightful  situation,l  sheltered  o9 
one  side  hy  JHUnle  Cattli,  and  a  semicirculaf 
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jjittBge  S^E^ee  mEoHa^j  and  coiaiA»^ufg 
OB  th&  offaec  aa  iffiaeastee  view  treer 

^onu^  and  Ih&^ramidal  oiMenticeWj 
and  Moule  Rotantto  the  aitcieat  Erettim.  Bo^ 
the  prjde  and  orBament  of  TiooU  are  still 
as  anuienlly  tlie  fall  and  the  wudings  of  the 
Amo,  now  Teverone.  Tins  river, .  liaving 
meaQdered  from  lis  source  Uirongh  t{ie  vales 
of  Sabina,  glides  gently  .through  TiuoU  till 
coming  lu  the  jBiafcaitf'-a  rock  it  precipitates 
iXfvM  m  oimgsS^lYni  tlie  steep,  and  theQ 
JioiliDg  &flB^ms{ant  m  its  narrow  channel 
rushe^'f'^radlong  through  a  chasm  in  the  rock 
into  tbe  caverns  below. 
^he  first  fall  may  be  seen  from  th^^in- 
of  the  IBB      from  the,  lemple;  Wit  It 

n^^^B  to  the  greater  si^vaQ^e  Irom  the 
Itp^ige  thrown  mfx  the  mraew  c^nnd  ft 
Ittfle  itActvr  it.  from  this  Imd^  also  yon 
»aj  J<«£.  ^oWfi  inta  (fee  j^iAEerad  ipwij  spet 
ol»me  £h-  beoeath  ttie  mstihiag^  ^gl&i- 
tion  of  tbe  stteam  rtm^Bng  ftraiif^  its  rocfcy 
prison. To  V iew the  second  or  4^«TrtiBto 
theca?ern,wew«nldown:;thi'oagli-ag!ird6niqr  , 

a  wiadiBg  path  into  the  narrow  deHj.  ttttoagh 
which  the  fiver  flows  after  the  ;£ascade;,  and 
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placinj'  ourselves  in  front  of  the  cavern  Lehelil 
ihe  Anio  in  two  immense  sheets  tumbling 
throiigli  two  different  apertures,  shaking  the 
mountain  in  its  fall,  and  filling  all  the  cavi- 
ties around  with  spray  and  uproar.  Thouf^h 
the  rock  rises  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  a  narrow  semicircular  form,  clothed 
on  one  side  wltli  shrubs  and  folingej  yet  a 
stifTicient  lij^'lit  breaks  upon  (lie  ravern  to 
shew  its  pendent  rocks ,  agitated  waters  and 
craggy  borders.  Such  is  the  residence  of  the 
Naiad:  Domus  jilhuneae  resonafitis;  .... 
pendentia  pumice  tecta. 

About  an  hundred  paces  from  the  grotto,  a 
natural  bridge,  formed  by  the  water  working 
through  the  rock,  enables  the  spectator  to 
pass  tlie  river,  and  to  take  another  view  of 
the  cascade,  less  distinct  with  regard  to  the 
cavern  but  more  ealarged,  as  it  includes 
greater  portion  of  the  superincumbent  tocit 
in  front,  with  the  shagged  .banks  on  both 
sides.  The  rock  immediately  above  and  on 
the  left  is  perpendicular  and  crowned  with 
houses,  while  from  an  aperture  in  its  side  at 
a  considerable  height  gushes  a  rill,  too  small 
to  add  either  by  its  sound  or  size  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  scenery. 
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The  bank  on  the. opposite  side  is  steep 
and  shaggy  but  leaves  room  for  little  gardens 
aad  vineyards.  On  its. summit  stands  the 
celebrated  temple  commonly  called  of  the 
Sybil,  tboujjh  by  many  antiquarians  supposed 
to  belong  to  Vesta.  Tliis  beautitol  pile, 
is  so  well  known  that  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  inform  Ibe  reader  that  it  is  cir- 
cular (as  all  the  lemples  of  Vesta)  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  bnilt  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, and  admired  not  Air  its  size  but 
for  its  proporiioDB  and  situation .  It  standa 
in  the  coart  of  the  ion,  exposed  to  the 
weather  without  any  roof  or  covering ;  but 
its  own  solidity  seems  to  be  a  sufficient 
protection.  Of  its  eighteen  pillars  ten  only 
remain  with  their  entablature.  An  Ertfjlish 
nobleman,  well  known  in  Italy  for  his 
numberless  purcliaseSj  is  reported  to  have, 
offered  a  consiilerable  sum  for  this  ruin , 
■with  an  intention  of  transporting  it  to  En- 
gland, and  re-erecting  it  jn  his  park.  The 
proposal,  it  is  said,  was  accepted  by  the  inn- 
keeper, on  whose  property  it  st.iods ;  but 
fortunately,  before  thework  of  devastation 
was  begun,  a  prohibition  was  issued  by 
government;  grounded  upon  a  declaration 
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that  ruins  are  public  properly,  and  of  coorset 
not  to  be  defaced  or  reftioved  without  ex- 
press permission,  which  as  it  tended  to 
strip  the  country  of  the  monuments  of  iU 
ancient  glory,  and  consequently  of  its  most 
valuable  ornaments,  the  government  could 
not  and  would  not  f;ive.  This  attempt  to 
transplant  the  temple  of  Vesta  from  Italy  to 
England  may  pcihaps  do  honour  to  the  lato 
tjord  Bristol's  patriotism  or  to  his  magaifi-i 
(lence;  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  aa 
indication  of  either  taste  or  judgment. 

Tlie  temple  o£  Tivoli  derives,  it  is  true, 
much  intrinsic  merit  from  its  size  and  pro- 
portions, but  it  is  not  architectural  merit 
alone  which  gives  it  its  principal  interest . 
Placed  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky  bank  it  is 
suspended  over  the  praeceps  Anio\  and  the 
echoing  abode  of  the  Naiads;  it  has  beheld 
Augustus  and  Maecenas,  Virgil  and  Horace, 
repose  under  its  columns  ;  it  has  survived 
the  empire  and  even  the  language  of  its 
founders;  and  after  eighteen  hundred  years 
of  slorms  anri  tempests,  of  revolutions,  ami 
barbarism,  it  still  exhibits  its  fair  proportioned 
form  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  claims 
tt  once  bis  applatise  and  bia  veQeration. 
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■  Near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  stand  the  re- 
mains of  anotber'temple  supposed  to  be 
lliat  of  the  Sybil,  consisting  of  four  pillars, 
and  now  forming  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  George  .  Besides  these, 
scarce  any  other  vestige  remains  of  ancient 
Tibur,  though  considering  its  antiquity,  its 
popHlation,  and  its  salubrity,  it  must  have 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  magnifi- 
cence .  But  if  its  artificial  ornaments  have 
perished,  and  if  its  temples  and  its  villas 
have  lorg  since  erumMed  into  dust,  the 
unalterable  graces  which  nature  has  con- 
ferred upon  It  still  remain,  and  its  orchards, 
its  gardens,  and  its  cool  recesses  bloom  and 
flourish  in  unfading  beauty-  If  Horace,  wlio 
so  oflen  and  so  fundly  celebrates  the  charms 
of  TiLur,  were  to  revive,  he  would  sliU 
find  the  ^rave  the  irriguous  garden,  the 
ever-varying  rill,  the  genial  soil;  in  short 
all  the  well  knavrn  features  of  his  beloved 
retreat.  To  enjoy  this  delicious  scenery  to 
advantage,  the  traveller  must  cross  the  bridge 
and  follow  the  road  which  runs  at  the  foot 
of  the  classic  Monte  Caiillo,  and  winds 
along  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  rolling  after 
itt  fiiU  thrdagk  tbe  vaUe^  in  a  deep  dell.  A* 
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he  advances,  he  will  have  on  his  left  Lhe 
steep  banks  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  and 
gardensj  and  on  his  right,  the  buld  but 
TBrying  swells  of  the  hills  shaded  with 
groves  of  olives.  These  suirny  declivities 
were  anciently  interspersed  with  splendki 
villas ,  the  favorite  abodes  of  the  most 
luxurious  and  the  most  refined  Romans. 
Tiiey  are  now  replaced  by  two  solitary 
convents,  lifting  each  its  white  tower  above 
the  dark  green  mass  of  olives.  Their  site, 
often  conjectural  or  traditionary,  is  sometimes 
marked  by  some  scanty  vestiges  of  ruin, 
and  now  and  then  by  the  more  probable 
resemblance  of  a  name.  Thus  several  subter- 
raneous apartments  and  galleries  near  San^ 
Antonio  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  seat  of  Vi^iciis,  celelvated  by  Statiiu> 
That  of  ProperttoB 

Gandidi  qu  gsmiaif  oitendnnl  enlDiina  terret 
Et  aadit  in  painliM  Ijmpba  Anieiu  lacni 

is  supposed  to  hare  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
other  convent  St.  Angela ;  while  the  villa 
of  QaintiliuB  Varus,  or  rather  its  Ibunditions 
sUll  reUlD  the  kindred  appellation  of  Qtt£»- 
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tiliolo.  But  tlifi  house  of  Vopisrus  ,  as  must 
appear  evitlciit  to  any  rcailcr  who  thinks 
proper  to  consult  Ihe  poet  iiUuded  to,  must 
have  been  irj  the  (3c;ll  ,  aud  have  actually 
hung  over  Ihc  rivci-,  as  it  occupied  hoth  the 
hanks  and  saiv  its  .sni'iuiifidiiif,'  shades  re- 
flected from  the  surface  of  tlie  water  .  * 

The  fond  attachment  of  Horace  to  Tibur, 
united  to  the  testirnouj  of  Suetonius  ,  lias 
induced  many  antiquaries  to  '  ioiaj^iiie ,  that 
at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life  he  possessed 
a  little  villa  in  its  ncifjhborhood,  and  tradition 
accordin^'ly  ennobles  a  few  scattered  frag- 
ments of  walls  and  arches  with  the  interesting 
appellation  of  Horace's  vilU.  The  site  is  ia- 


•     I  Namora  alta  oiutii 

Ineabaere  radit)  fallax  respomat  imago  - 
Frontibiu,  et  longa*  eadem  &git  iiiida  per  nmlimr 

Liitus  uirutnque  domi:  imc  te  mitissimus  amnis 
Dividil,  alternas  setvanl  praeloria  ripas  , 
rivn  ejLterae  sibi,  fluviumve  obstare  qaeruntar, 
Statiut  Syl.  i.  3: 
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deed  wortby  &e  poet,  where ,  deleaded 
hj  semicirtiidar  range  of  wooded  mouQt^ios 
from  erery  cold  blustering  wind,  .he  might 
look  down,  on  the  pla^lul  windings  of  the 
Anio  below,  discoTer  numeroos  rilb  gleam- 
ing thrangh'  the  thickets  as  they  glided  down 
the  opposite  bank,  enjoy  a  full  view  of 
the  splendid  mansion  of  his  friend  Mae- 
cenas rising  direcUy  before  bim,  and  catch 
a  distant  perspective  of  jiurea  Roma,  of 
the  golden  towers  of  the  Gspitol  loaiing 
majestic  on  its  distant  moant.  But  whatever 
bis  wishes  might  be ,  it  is  not  probable  that 
bis  moderate  income  permitted  him  to  enjof 
such  a  luTutious  residence  in  a  place  so 
much  frequented ,  and  consequenlJy  so- 
very  expensive ;  and  indeed  the  very  man- 
ner in  which  those  wishes  are  expressed 
seems  to  imply  bat  slight  hopes  of  .ever 
being  able  to  realize  them.  ■  Tibur,  eic. 
sit — utinam — Unde  Farcae  prohibent  ini- 
quae. »  If  Horace  actually  possessed  a  TiHa 
there ,  the  wish  was  onnecessary ,  as  the 
event  lay  in  his '  own  power.  The  authority 
'of  Snetonius  seems  indeed  positive ,  .but  it  is 
possible  that  the  same  place  may  be  alluded 
to  under  .the  dotible  appellation  of  his'  Sabine 
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«r  Tiburtine  seat*.  The  poet,  it  is, tme, 
oftea  represents  himself  as  meditating  bis 
compositions  whHe  te  mndered  along  the 
plains  and  thrangli  the  groves  of  TU>ar ; 

Circa  nemus,  uvidiijue 
Tibaris  ripas  operosa  parvoi 
Carmina  fingo. 

But  as  he  was  probably  a  frequent  compa- 
nion of  Maecenas  in  his  excursions  to  his 
villa  at  TibuTi  he  may  in  those  lines  allude  to 
his  solitary  rambles  and  poetical  reveries. 
Catullus  a  Roman  knight,  bad  fortune  sof- 
ficienE  to  indulge  himself  in  such  an  expen- 
sive residence  ,  and  accordingly  speaks  with 
much  complacency  of  his  Tiburtine  retreat, 


*  Thm  vilbs  in  ihe  vicinily  of  Tibur  some- 
timci  took  their  name  from  the  town,  and  eome- 
limea  from  the'teiriiory,  i«  evident  fi-om  Ca- 
tuUas  . 

O  Funde  nosier,  sen  Sabine,  sen  Tibiir 
Nam  le  esse  Tiburem  aummanl  quibiis  non  eat 
Cordi  Catnllum  taedere  :  at  quibus  ciirdi  est 
Qnovis  Sabiaam  pigQOie  e««e  eomendnat. 
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which  OQ  accouDt  of  its  proximity  to  €aa  towi> 
he  calls  wAifr&ana.MenatiiuPlaiiciis  also  pos- 
sessed a  villa  at  Tibur  apparently  of  great 
beauty.  To  this  the  poet  alludes  in  that  ode  * 
where ,  in  enlarging  on  the  f^arms  of  the 
place ,  he  recommends  indirectly  and  with 
much  delicacy  to  his  friend ,  who  in  a  mo- 
ment of  despondency  had  resolved  upon  a  vo- 
luntary exile,  his  delightful  seat  at  Tibnr  as 
retirement  far  preferable  to  fUiodes  and  Mi- 
tylene ,  places  ia  those  times  much  ice- 
qnented  by  disaiFecled  or  banished  Romans. 

But  lo  abandon  these  aerial  charms , 
spread  indeed  like  flitting  shades  over  every 
grove  and  every  meadow ,  hut  pcrccj)tiLlc 
only  to  the  ej'e  of  imagination,  let  us  turn 
to  the  visible  beauties  that  line  our  walk  and 
appear  in  new  forms  at  every  turning.  As 
the  traveller,  following  the  bend  of  the  hill, 
comes  to  Ibc  side  of  llie  road  opposite  to 
lliQ  town,  he  caklics  lii&t  a  side  glimpse. 


■  Sea  te  fnlgeotia  signis 

Cattri  tenrnti  len  densa  teii«l»t 
Tiburis  onibra  tui. 

Cam.  Lib.  i.  Od.  7. 
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and  shortly  after  a  fiili  vieiv  of  the  Casca- 
telli ,  or  lesser  cascades ,  inferior  in  mass 
and  grandeur  ,  but  equal  in  beautj  to  the 
great  fall  in  the  town.  They  are  formed  by 
a  branch  of  tlic  Anio  tui'iied  off  from  the 
main  body  of  the  river  ,  before  it  reaches 
the  precipice  ,  for  the  uses  of  the  inhaMt- 
ants,  and  after  it  has  crossed  the  town  burst- 
ing from  a  wood  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill ,  and  then  tumbling  from  its  brow  in 
one  great  and  several  lesser  streams  ,  first 
down  one  and  then  another  declivity , 
through  thickets  arid  brambles  ,  spangled 
with  dew  drops  or  lighted  np  with  a  rain- 
bow. The  elevation  and  mass  of  these  cas- 
cades; the  colors  and  broken  masses  of  the 
rocks  down  which  they  tumble;  the  shrubs, 
plants  and  brambles  that  liang  over  the 
channel  and.  sometimes  bathe  themselves  in 
the  cnrttBt;  the  river  below  fretting  thi-ough 
a  Darrow  pass  under  a  natural  arch  ;  the 
olives  that  shade  that  arch,  and  the  vines 
tliat  wave  around  it ;  the  bold  bendings 
and  easy  sweeps  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  towers  of  the  town  rising 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  beyond  the  cascade , 
witji  the  rains  of  Maeoenas's  villa  on  its  shelv 
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ing  side ,  form  aoe  of  the  most  deUdaus 
pictures  for  softness  and  heauty,  wildneu 
and  aiunnation ,  that  can  be  imagioed.  The 
traveller"  is  usually  conducted  hjr  his  gaide 
to  a  sort  of  natural  stage ,  ftHined-  by  tba 
rock  projecting  boldly  o?er  the  river,  just 
opposite  the  cascade.  Hare  he  may  seat  him- 
self oil  Lhc  grass  under  the  shad«  a£  a.  tofted. 
olive-tree,  enjoy  at  leisure  the  deligbtiid  side^ 
nor  wouder  that  Horace,  wbea  surrounded 
by  such  scenery,  should  feel  the  Ml.  in- 
ilueoce  of  iDspiratton. 


— --—  Q"'Te  Tiljur  aijuae  fertile  jtraeflanat  -■ 
Fiogel  jEoiio  carmine  iiobilem- 

it.  Od.  3. 


HowcTCT,  a  sidd  view  is  considered  as  the' 
heat,  becaiise  it  augments  the  apparent- 
mass  of  waters;  and  this  we  enjoyed  as 
we  continued  our.  walk  along  the  road; 
■while  before  ns  the  opening  valley  exhibit- 
«!d  a  distant  perspective  over  the  Cam- 
pagiia  to .  the  seten  hills  and  the  towers 
TOL.  n.  ,5 
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of' Rome,  aod  the  Mediterranean  tiomtg  or 
rather  bordering  the  pictiva  widt  a  .glsua 

XTe  posssd  iQumtiliolo ,  and  tiie  pond 
oao«  ^obabl;  the  recqf>tade  of  tlMse  la- 
v(»iie  &h-  which  as  Ckero  sanwtioallj" 
ohsmes,  aMm  to  have  oocapied  to  moch 
of  the '  titne  and  thoogfats  «f  thor  'iadoleat  - 
pn^etors.  iA  the-  foot  of  the  HiSA.  m  « 
meadow  called  Camp»  Limpida ,  near  the 
road ,  ^riags  a  finutaia  whidli  aonte  Ira- 
Tellers  have  thought  proper  to  dignify  wi& 
the  appellation  of  BlanduHa ;  hut  though  its 
source  be  abundant,  its  waters  pure,  and 
Its  -appearavce  picturesque  ,  jet  it  is  iar  re- 
mote from  the  classical  fbuotain  of  thai  de* 
nomination.  After  having  passed  the  bridge, 
and  ascended  part  of  the  declivit]'  towards 
the  town,  we  entered  a  field,  iu  order 
to  visit  a  circular  edifice  of  brick  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  resembling,  [hough  of  a  smaller 
size,  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  Fannm  Tussis^  by 
others  a  sepulchre ;  the  silualioB  seems  more 
app;i:oprinte  to  the  latter ,  the  form  better 
calculated  for  the  former.  It  has  several 
niches  fox  statues,  is  o£  excellent  proportions^ 
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aad  tiiioiigh  stripped  long  since  of  all  its 
ornaments,  is  jet  in  gEwd  preservation*. 

JUUecenu's  villa  'stands  at  the  extremity  of 
the  town  on  tiie  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
haHgs  over:  several  streamlets.  ifrlEuGh 
domrQ  the  steep.  It  commands  »•  noble  view 
of  the  Anio  and  its  vale  beneath,  the  htUi 
of  Alhano  atad  MonticelU ,  the  Carnpagaa 
aad  Rome  itsdf  rising  oa  the  borders  of 
the  horizon.  It  istill  presemu  seYeral  traces 
of  its  former  magnificeace ,  such  as  a  triple 
row  of  arches,  seventeen  belovf  and  fbnrtera 
above,  forming  a  suite  <^  apartra^ts  spa- 
cious enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  private 
luxury.  The  active  Cardinal  Jbtffb  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  pontifi^  turned  it  into 
a  founderr,  after  having  stripped  the  n-alls 
and  the  roof  of  tte  ivy,  and  c^ced  the 
venerable  marks  of  ruin  which  ^e  hand 
of  time  had  slied  over  them.  A  branch  of 
thfi  river  pours  tliroiijjli  ihc  arched  gallery 


•  Some  antiquariet  are  of  opioion,.  that  it  was 
a  bath  ;  but  ii«  tilaation'  on  a  declivity  and  a( 
a  distance  from  the  town,  seonu  tinfarorabla  lo 
■Dcb  a  deaUaaiion. 
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and  vanlted  cellars,  and  shaking  the  edifice 
as  it  passes  along,  nishes  in  several  sheets 
down  the  declivity.  The  ancient  magnifi- 

'  cence  of  this  villa  is  pn^bly  equalled  by 
lhat  of  the  modern  ViUa  Estense,  erected 
by  a  Cardioal  of  that  Dame  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  a  lofty  sitaation,  sarronnded  with 
terraces,  wateivfalls,  groves  of  cedars ,  cyr 
presses,  and  orange  trees,  and  adorned  with 
statues,  vases,  and  marbles.  The  gardens  are 
laid  out  in  the  old  style,  and  not  con- 
formable to  our  ideas  of  rural  beauty  ,  and 
the  whole  is  in  a  most  lamentable  state  of 
decay.  Very  different  was  ils  condition  when 
described  by  Strada,  who  1 
of  two  of  his  Prolusions  in  its  gardens. 
There   are  in  the   town    oi-  immediate 

'  neigiiborhood  of  T'woli,  other  villas  of  great 
esXent  and  some  magnificence,  enjoying  in 

,  proportion  similar  advantages  of  situation  and 
of  prospect,  and  perhaps  no  spot  in  tlie 
universe  affords  more  of  either;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  modern  Romans,  like  tlie  Italians 
and  the  continental  nations  in  general,  are 
not  partial  to  country  residence.  They  njay 
enjoy  the  description,  or  comoienu  lue  rs- 
pceseotatiaa  of  rural  scenes,  and  occupa- 
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tions  in  books  and  pictures ,  but  they  feel 
not  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  cannot 
relish  tlie  calm,  tlie  solitary  charms  of  a 
country  life.  HencB  the  delicious  retreats  of 
Tibur,  and  the  rival  beauties  of  the  Alban 
Slount,  scenes  that  delighted  the  philosopher 
and  enchanted  the  poet  in  ancient  days, 
are  now  beheld  with  indifference,  and  perhaps 
honored  ouce  a  year,  during  the  yilleg- 
giatura,  with  a  sliort  and  impatient  visit. 

Englishmeo  who  arc  generally  educated 
in  the  conntr; ,  and  are  attached  by  all 
the  ties  custom  and  of  inclination  to 
rural  scenery,  may  appreciate  the  beanties 
of  Tibur,  mA.  do  justice  to  the  descaiptions 
of  the  po^.  WltUe  ifae;  iMhold  the  hills, 
the  woods,  the  streonu, 

Et  praeoept  Anio,  et  TiHorai  Incut,  n  nda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivif, 

1.  Od.  6. 

whi'.-h  so  often  inspired  the  Roman  Lyrist; 
they  may  conceive,  and  even  share  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  did  not  a  better  sentiment  sup- 
l^ress  the  wish,  they  might  exclaim  with  hiita; 

Tibur  Argeo  pMiinm  colono  , 
Eit  tneae  ledei  utinam  wnectiv 
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Sit  mod  us  \*»st>  mui*  et  vUram 
Militi  aequo 

May  I5l^.  We  rose  about  three  in  the 
morning ,  and  although  the  weather  ap- 
peared rather  loivering,  we  mounted  at 
four,  and  forminf;  a  party  of  nine,  pro- 
ceeded on  our  road  towards  the  Snbiiie 
monntains,  in  order  to  visit  Horace's  villa. 

The  Via  Valeria  is,  without  doubt,  (he 
tiiortest  road  to  t^ico  Varo ,  but  we  took 
bile,  .  wBl)^,  though  very  had  and  S0[n»- 
*Vhat  Idnger,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  more  of  the  country.  As  we  were 
winding  along  tlie  lulls,  we  saw  the  rivir 
meandering  Iienealh  us  through  a  beautifdl 
dell ,  and  forming  a  variety  of  pleasing 
scenes ,  especially  near  a  spot  where  the 
rains  of  two  aqueducts  throw  their  arches 
over  the  road,  and  form  a  sort  of  frame 
for  the  towers  of  Tivoli  and  its  neigh- 
iioring  mountains .  An  artist  who  was  in 
conlpany  With  lis  took  a  sketch  on  the 
spot,  and  has  since  made  a  very  fine  draw- 
ing of  it.  The  aqueducts  frequently  re-ap- 
peared during  the  course  of  the  day , 
sometimes  riung  like  masses  of  brown  rock 
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on  the  hills,  and  sometimes  sweeping  in  a 
succession  of  lofty  ai-ciies  over  the  plains. 
The  face  of  tlie  country  was  here  wooded 
and  there  naked,  but  always  bold,  and  in 
general  very  fertile,  lis  most  striking  Icaliircs 
were,  a  ruined  castle  011  the  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver, distant  towns  lodged  iu  the  biyh  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  pai'licularly  St.  Polo 
far  on  the  left,  and  Cat/el  Madama  just 
opposite .  The  latter  is  said  to  be  extremely 
healliiy  on  account  of  its  airy  situation :  it 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  valley,  of  the 
river,  aad  of  the  mountains,  with  their 
various  hamlets.  I'rom  the  side  of  the  hill 
we  looked  down  upon  f^ico  f^aro,  wliose 
churches  and  walls  of  white  stone  appeared 
to  muck  advantage.  This  town  nearly  retains 
its  ancient  name,  and  is  the  Variae  mention- 
ed by  Horace,  as  the  principal  municipality 
where,  it  seems,  rcpresentauves  ii-om  the 
circumjaceat  villages  used  to  meet. 

Quinqne  bonos  lolitum  Tariam  demittere  paires. 

Lib.  i  Epist  14. 

It  stands  on  a  hill  close  to  the  Anio,  hae 
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of  vast  stones,  like  tliose  employed  in  the  Co- 
liseum, and  though  not  large,  must  have 
been  opulent,  if  we  may  judge  from  such  a 
magnificent  rampart. 

From  Vico  faro  we  proceeded  along  the 
river  about  two  miles,  to  a  bridge  remarkable 
for  the  remains  of  a  lofty  arch,  formed  to 
conduct  the  Claudian  aqueduct  over  the  Aato, 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  arch  is  standing, 
while  the  channel  opened  through  the  rock 
on  the  opposit?  side,  near  a  mill,  is  still, 
perfect.  The  banks  here  are  extremely  bold, 
particularly  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river,  where  they  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  and 
seem  to  hang  over  the  mill  and  the  stream. 
The  rock  is  hollowed  out  by  nature  into  a 
variety  of  grottos ,  said  to  have  been  for 
some  time  the  retreat  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
patriarch  of  the  western-  monks.  On  the  top 
of  the  rock  stands  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
S.  CosimatOj-A  neat  and  convenient  building, 
with  a  verjpclean  church.  Hither  we  repair- 
ed ,  in  order  to  take  shelter  from  a  very 
heavy  shower,  and  were  received  by  the  good 
fathers  with  cordiality ,  and  treated  m  a 
Tery  hospitable  and  polite  manner.  About  one 
o'clock  we  sallied  ^irth,  aud  retaniuig  back 
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some  little  way ,  took  a  path  leading  di- 
rectly aorthvrard.  I  mast  obserTe,  tbat  firom 
the  convent,  and  indeed  some  little  time  be- 
fore you  reach  it,  yoa  discover  towards  the 
north  two  villages  beauliiiilly  situate  on  the 
summit  of  a  woody  and  well  cultivated  hill, 
supported  by  a  range  of  mountains  behind; 
one  of  these  villages  is  called  Canta  Lubo, 
the  other  Bardela.  The  Isrtter  is  MondeUt, 
which  ,  en  account  of  its  high  situation , 
Hurace  represents  as  suflering  much  from  the 
tSects  of  the  cold. 

RugiMus  frigoie  pagui. 

As  we  advanced,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
fine  valley,  with  beautifiJ  hills  riaug  dose 
en  our  left,  while  on  our  right,  in  the  midst 
of  fertile  meadows  bounded  on  the  opposite 
side  by  the  hilt  of  Mandela ,  and  a  ridge  of 
successive  mountainSj  gfided  the  Licensa  ^ 
anciently  the  Digentia,  the  &vorite  stream  of 
Horace. 

Me  qiiotiei  rcRcil  gelidus  Digentia  rivus. 

Its  bed  is  wide,  slony,  and  shallow  in  sum- 
mer. We  had  not  proceeded,  far,  when  to 
the  lelt,  oa  ihe  brow  of  a  craggy  steep,  we 
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perceived  the  Fanun  Tacunnc,  *  whence  the 
poet  dated  one  of  his  philosophic  epistles, 
it  was  almost  in  ruins  in  his  t:me ,  and 
probably  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  age  not 
long  after :  a  village-has  risen  upon  its  site, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Rocca  Giovane. 
Kearthe  path  which  leads  up  to  this  village 
issues  a  spring,  called  by  some  writers,  the 
fountam  of  Bandusia. 

Tite  road  then  ran  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount 
Lucretilis ,  and  a  more  beautiful  mounlaia 
has  rarely  been  discovered  by  a  traveller 
or  celebrated  by  a  poet:  it  rises  in  a  gentle 
but  irregular  swell,  forming  several  hills 
9f  difTereot  shapes  as  it  ascends,  and  lead- 
the  eye  through  several  easy  gradations 
to  its  summit.  Kocks   and  precijuces  fre- 


*  Hoo  tilii  dictabam  pott  teroplnm  puUe  Taeunae. 

Vacasa,  mt  the  STinerTa ,  or  perhaps  the  Vic- 
tarj  of  the  SabioM.  The  temple  here  alluded  lo , 
or  one  to  Victory  oa  the  same  situ,  was  repaired 
by  Velpaiiao.  This  goddess  had  anoihei  temple, 
«r  at  Iwut  a  (roro,  near  Reate  and  the  Veliuu*. 

fUa-  lib.  iii.  cap-  ». 
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quently  bre^  iis  Hd^s,  and  open  varuKis  ca- 
venu  and  grottos  in  its  sides  and  on  its 
decIiriUea.  Its  lower  regions  are  divided  into 
com  fields  and  vineyards;  groves  of  oliTes 
and  of  dieatntEts  ioter^ersed  wiOi  forest 
:treeB  thrown  ne^igentlf  iboot,  'SometiiiHw 
single,  somrtimes  is  Ataofs,  and  now  and 
Uieft  m  woods  wan  round  its  uuddle;  ib 
iq^er  parts  ace  iiealfay  {tasture,  and  in  many 
places  corered  mtli  brspnUes,  sbnilis  and 
forasts.  Herds  may  be  seen  raogiBg  tbroi^ 
,43ie  meadows  J  and  flodcs  of  goaU  spread 
ovet  the  wilds  and  iirowsmg  00  -the  pre- 
cipices .  Arcadia  ilself  coidd  scaroeVy  have 
exhibited  more  beautifiil  smies,  or  opened 
more  delightful  Teeesaesj  so  that  Xaiciretyis, 
withont  being  indebted  t*  poeUcal  exs^e- 
rati<ui  for  tbe  cosBpUaien^  might  epaily  ba 
suj^osed  to  have  attracted  attention  of 
the  riii'al  divinities ,  and  allured  tlicm  to 

its    ddil^.OUS  WlldoillCiS.* 


•  Vein  amoonnm  laepe  Lucretilem 
Haut  Ljeeo  Fauoui ,  et  igneam 
Defendit  anut^m  capelli* 
JJtqae  meis  plnviosque  Tenia*. 
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About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond'  tbe  road 
whicb  leads  to  Etoeca  Giovane  we  turned 
up  a  pathway,  and  crosRing  a  vineyard 
ibund  ourselves  on  the  spot  where  Horace^s 
villa  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  A  part  oi 
a  wall  rising  in  the  middle  brambles 
and  some  mosaic  pavements,  are  the  only 
traces  that  now  remain  of  the  poefs  man- 
sioa.  It  was  probably  remarkable  neither 
tot  its  siie  nor  its  decorations  neatness 
and  convenience  it  must  have  possessed . 
Xundaaqus  panto  tub  lore  Coenae .  Its  si- 
tuation is  extremely  beautiinl.  Placed  in  a 
liltie  plain  or  valley  in  the  windinfis  (rf 
Mount  LntretiH^.it  is  sheltered  on  the  north 
side  by  hilts  rising  gradually  but  very  boldlyj 
while  towards  the  south '  a  long  hiUock 
covered  with  a  grove,  protects  it  from  tbe 
scorclung'  blasts  of  that  quarter.  Being 
opened  to  tbe  east  and  west  it  gives  a  full 
view  of  RMca  Giooant,  fonmedy  Fuimn 
Vacunae,  on  one  side:  on  the  other,  two 
towns  the  nearest  of  which  is  Digentla,  the 


f  KoB  that ,  Deque  saream 

Mea  leni^t  in  domo  lacunar. 
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-brtiiest  ChiteUa,  perched  each  oa  the  poiDt- 
ed  smnmit  of  a  hill  present  tLiemselves  to 
view;  belovr,  and  fbraiing  a  sort  o(  basis 
to  these  eminences,  Ustica  speckled  with 
olives  imd  spangled  with  IttUe-  shining  cocks, 
stretches  its  reemnbent  farm."  ■  ■ 
■  Behind  the  house  »  palh  leading  throagh 
-a  grove  of  (^ves  and  rows  of  v  n*s,  con- 
ducts to  an  abundant  rill  ddsceoding  from 
Foale  Be^^>' (perhaps  andently  l\ia  Blandasia) 
a  fcmntain  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mount- 
ain .  It  is  collected  in-  its  iaU  from  an  ap- 
tjfinial  cascade  into  a  tort  of  basin  whence 
it  escapes,  pours  down  the  hill  and  glide* 
through  the  valley,  under  the  name  of  Di- 
gentia,  now  Lieenxa.  This  rill,  if  I  ma; 
judge  by  its  freshness ,  still  possesses  the 
good  qualities  Horace  ascribed  to  it  and 
still  seems  to  flow  so  cool  and  so  clear, 

'  Dt  neo 

Frigidiwr  Thiatfftni  nee  puior  amUai  Hebrnt.  ' 


■  Ulcimqae  dulci  ,  Tynflari  Gitnla. 
Vallei  et  Usticae  eubantif 
Levia  personaere  trtit,  '  ■ 

i.  (M.  .J. 
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I  must  indeed  faere  ohowve,  that  tlie  wh<Ae 
tract  of  coDntry  vrhieh  »e  have  just  tta- 
vetsed  con^ponds  in  every  parttcidar  with 
the  descriptioa  which  Hocitca  gave  of  It  tw»  • 
thousand  years  ago  .  Not  only  the  grand  aoi 
characterislic  feabireB* — the  continued  chmn 
cf  mouniaiiui — the  sht«fy  valley — the  whtd- 
ing  deli  —  tJie  abundant  femuaia — the  jo- 
«age  rocLt — fi;at\iies  which  a  general  con- 
vulsion ot  naluie  only  can  totally  efface,  not 
these  alone  remain,  but  the  less  and  more 
perishable  beauties— the  little  rills — the 
moss-lined  stones — the  frequent  grocer— the 
arbutus  half  concealed  in  the  thixikets—ttie 
occasional  pine — the  oak  and  the  iteat  tiu~ 
pended  over  the  grolto — these  meet  the  ti*- 
Tcller  at  every  turn,  and  rise  around  him 


*  OoDtlotu  uwalM  nui  diMoeieijUir  «paea 
Tfllle      .       .      .  . 

Hie  inredaou  Yalla  eaaloulao 
Titabii  Meiws  .  .  •  . 
Foil*  etiam rivo^ie  oMUMiidoneni  ■  • 
>  .  .  .  .  J  •  •  inhospitft  tesqua  • 
Hunt  arnaeni. 
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IS  so  foxaj  mffiHiinmt&  <tf4l»  fEK%<CBG>it  and 
*f  the  aecuFacy  c£  Uie  pttet  *  ^ 


Quaerunt  latenie* — 

Quid  ii  rubicanda  beuigna 
Corn.1  vepres  eC  pruna  feruni ,  li  ^uercus  et  ilex 
Miilu fruge pecui,  mulu  4ominuit)  juvac  umbra~- 

Gayis  impusitum  iiitiem 


Caa<n»ittl  dKO^lB^  t&aE  Horace  bad  a  lieV 
«f  HoiiDt  Sot-aote  from  fit!>SsMn»  i^»),3K:«H^ 
he  commeaees  an  ait  wit&  ibfi  w«r<l»  , 


Tides  ut  alia  stet  aire  oandiduna 
S oracle. 


But  tbjs  \s  not  tbu  case  ,  as  Mount  Lucretilis  in- 
terposes in  that  dircctioQ  and  obstrucls  all  view  , 
excejuting  ibat  of  iia  vcrieil.iridge.  Xhe  ode 
^i^ha^fti  t»  ]nw^f8a^)^%-.!E»e^}«(t«l  M  Home ,  ai 
dut  iWiu«B««fe«^di:BoE^<E^>ininendtiD  the 
last  uanis  .liBt.  one  ,  were  pMaliav  tt  the  citj , 
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-  We  were  less  fortunate  in  Utia  our  poe- 
tical pilgrimage  -thaa  usual ,  as  a  heavy 
ram  began  about  twelve  o'clock  iu  the  day, 
and  accompanied  by  strong  gusts  of  wind 
conlinued  ponring  in  an  incessant  torrent 
tilt  twelve  at  night.  It  soon  penetrated  our 
clothes;  the  tardiness  of  our  naules  gave 
it  full  time  to  operate;  so  that  notwith- 
■tafidiug  our  enthu«asn»  and  a  lew  occasio- 
nkl  burats  of  merriment  we  paced  slowly 
along  the  Via  Valeria,  wet  and  benighted 
till  we  reached  Tiiroli  aimut  tea,  o'clock. 
Thus  we  learned  by  experience,  that  Ho- 


^t^aphar  >Iso  insiita  npon  Usiica's  being  a  val- 
ley ,  OD  Bccoiint  of  the  rpithtl  cuitiiatU  ,  which 
lie  miinlaina  could  Dot  be  ascr  brd  lo  a  hill. 
Most  of  my  rpaders  will  prob.ibly  ibiat  ciher- 
wUe  ,  and  conceive  that  such  an  ppitlicl  is  ap- 
plicable 10  liills  i^nly,  and  this  opinion  is  rciii- 
firmed  by  the  name  whicb  a  bill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mount  Lucrdilis  still  bpars.  hs  form 
it  long'  and'  rises  gradually  ,  as  ihut  of  a  person 
leaning  an  hit  elbow  :  its  tnrfitce  >■  marked  by 
»  onmber  ai  vhile  smooA  tloues  ;  aod  it  ii  al- 
wtys  pointed  oat  as  |he  Ustiea  aUnd«4  .lo  1>7 
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r.T'e  liiitl  some  reason  to  thaak  the  rural 
divinities  for  protcclinj;  bis  flocks  from  the 
iiicleniciicles  of  the  mountains,  and  from 
the  rainy  winds,  whose  effects  he  seeiUa 
to  iiave'  felt  and  dreaded  .  Tlie  wind  con- 
tinued high  and  chill  during  the  whole  of 
the  following  day  (Sunday).  On  Monday 
the  weather  resumed  its  usual  sereflity_, 
snd  we  rettUBed  to  Aome. 
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ClIAP.  VJH. 


The  Alban  Mount  and  Lahe  —  Tusculum 
and  Cicero's  l^illa^Aricia ,  and  the 
Grove  and  Temple  of  Diana— The  La^e 
of  Neinl^  and  Palace  of  Trajan  — Antiuin 
—  Forests  and  Plains  of  haarentum  — 
'  Ostia  —  Mouth  V  *A«  TU>er ... 


X  lie  Alban  Mount,  wliich  forms  such,  a 
canspicuous  and  majestic  feature  of  Roman, 
landscape ,  and  presents  itself  so  often  to 
tlie  reader's  notice  in  Roman  history  and 
literature,  nest  attracted  our  attention  and 
furnished  an  object  for  a  second  excursion. 
The  road  to  it  is  tlie  Via  Appia,  which 
begins  at  the  Porta  Capeiia ,  crosses  the 
Almone  flowing  near  the  walls;  and  as  it 
traverses  the  Campagna  presents  a^edocts 
and  sepulchres  that  border  its  sides  with 
ruins . 

Qaindoc|iiidem  data  innt  Iptu^io^s  fata  la- 
pulchrii 

The  fossa  Cluillia,, 
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HoratiMBm       riret  woor  oampiu; 


the  liicatre  of  the  combat  between  the  Horatii 
and  Ciiriatii  lies  betweea  live  and  six  miles 
ffoiii  the  gate  oa  the  riglit .  Several  tooibs 
■land  OQ  the  sidn  of  the  hillock  that  bor- 
ders these  fields,  but  no  oae  ia  particular 
is  pointed  out  as  belonging  to  the  unhappy 
champions.  Their  monuments  hon^ver  exist- 
ed in  the  time  of  Titus  Livius*,  and  as 
&eir  forms  and  materials  were  probably 
Tery  plain  and  very  solid,  they  must  have 
remained  for  many  ages  after,  and  may  be 
some  of  the  many  mounds  that  still  stand 
in  clusters  about  the  very  place  where  they 
fell .  The  multiplicity  of  the  tombs  that  line 
the  road  is  so  great,  that  when  entire,  and 
surrounded ,  as  several  of  thera  anciently 
were ,  with  cypresses  and  ornamental  en- 
closures ,  they  must  almost  have  touched 
each  other,  and  formed  a  fiitiereal  street. 
This  circumstance  affords  a  strong  argument 
that  the  environs  of  the  city,  at  least  on 
tkia  Aide,  could  not  have  been  so  Ibiddy 


>  Lib.  i.  a5. 
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inliabited  as  is  usually  imagined .  Besides 
Cicero,  in  one  of  tis  Epistles,  alludes  to 
the  danger  of  being  robt)cd  in  broad  day 
on  the  road  to  Albano  \ ,  a  circumstance 
which  implies  solitude,  and  gives  the  plain 
cileiidiiifj  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount, 
a  repiiLalion  similar  to  that  attached  not 
long  ago  to  the  predatory  districU  of  Black- 
heatli  or  Hounslow  • 

.  On  the  side  of  the  hill ,  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Bovillae  ,  stands  a  tavern ,  the 
Tcry  same,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  into 
which  Clodius  retired  when  wounded  ,  and 
from  whith  he  was  afterwards  dragged  by 
Milo's  attendants.  Near  the  gate  of  Albano 
on  the  side  of  tlie  road  rises  an  ancient 
tomb  ,  the  sepulchre  (  as  it  is  called  by  the 
people  )  of  Ascanius  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
antiquaries  that  of  Ciodius  himself.  It  is  en- 
tirely stripped  of  its  ornaments  and  csteraal 
coating  ;  and  has  no  other  claim  to  the  tra- 
Yeller's  attention  than  its  antiquity. 

The  town  of  Albano  consists  almost  to- 
tally of  one  long '  street ,  in  geaeral  well 


■)■  AJ.  Alt.  yii.  g. 
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built  and  air; ;  but  its  chief  advantage  i»  iu 
lofly  sitaation ;  and  its  OTTtaments  are  the 
beaiitiAil  country  houses  and  walks  tbat  sar- 
rtnmd  it  on  all  sides.  The  principal  villa  be- 
longs to  a  Roman  Duke ,  and  occupies  part 
of  the  Hte  of  Pompey's  Albanum  ,  and  Us 
gardens  laid  out  in  the  best  modern  st^Ie 
wind  delightfiillf  amidst' the  ruins.  Its  viem 
open  on  the  sea  coast ,  and  command  the 
whole  of  that  classic  ground  which  Virgil 
has  made  the  scene  of  the  last  six  books  of 
the  Eneid  i  the  seven  hills  and  the  hmnble 
capital  of  Evander ;  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
where  Eneas  landed ;  Laurentium  with  its 
surrounding  forests ;  the  lake  of  Tumus ;  the 
fada  Sacra  Numici ,  and  all  the  RuUlian 
territory. 

A  fine  road  shaded  with  double  rows  of 
ilex  leads  from  Albanu  to  Castel  Gandotfo 
and  the  Albaa  Lake.  This  well-known  lake 
is  seven  miles'  in  c  ire  mn  fere  nee  ,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  high  shelving  shore  ,  which 
is  eovered  with  gardens  and  orchards.  The 
iinijiediate  borders  of  tlie  lake  are  hned  with 
trees  that  bathe  their  branches  in  its  watera. 
It  is  clear  as  crystal,  is  said  to  be  almost  uo- 
jathomaUe  in  some  places ,  and  is  supposed 
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to  lie  contaiiiCLl  iii  the  crater  of  an  extiaguitfa- 
ed  viikano.  An  emUsnrius  or  outlet  was 
formed  at  so  early  a  period  as  tbe  year  of 
Rrnne  358,  to  prevent  the  suddea  and  mis- 
chievous swells  ol'  the  lake  vi-hich  had  then 
neceoily  occasioned  considerable  alarm.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  this  undertaking  was 
a,  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  work 
still  remains  a  singular  instance  of  tlic  in- 
dustry and  superstition  of  the  Romans.  It 
Is  liored  through  the  body  of  the  moui,tain 
or  rather  through  the  solid  rork ,  and  runs 
somewhat  mor^  than  a  mile  under-ground  : 
going  out  of  the  lake  it  Brst  passes  through 
a  court  or  apartment  formed  of  huge  masses 
of  Tiburtme  stone ,  shaded  above  by  a  large 
and  spreading  ilex  ;  it  then  enters  the  nar- 
row chanuel  which  diminishes  in  height  ns 
it  advances  ,  but  in  all  places  leives  room 
fer  the  purposes  of  rcpairuig  and  cleaj^sing.  * 


'  Virile  Liv.  L.  v.  c.  16.  Cic.  D9  Di.v,  lib. 
i  44.  Vil.  Max  cap.  vi.  This  workwai  finifh- 
ed  in  IcM  than  a  year.  Tl^e  Emperor  CUn- 
dius  bpgan  a  similar  rmisttiriiu  to  let  out  (he 
wate'  s  «f  (he  Liens  Fnoinus ,  and  employed 
ia  it  thirty  tlionsaad  men  For  eleven  years. 
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Od  iJie  higbest ,  that  is,  the  soidhem  bank 
of  the  lakey  stood  Alba  LoDga,.a  city  feaoUrn 
Mkly  in  Roman  story ;  for  not  a  vesUge  ai 
it  remaiDs;  dignified  while  it  stood  by  its 
contest  with  infant  Rome ,  and  when  it  fell, 
by  the  abort  bat  eloqoent  descrifAion  which 
TttiiB  Livius  gives  of  its  destruction  f .  Nothing 
CKn  be  more  d«lightfui  than  the  walks 
avoiuid  the  lak« ,  sometimes  approaching  the 
edge  of  tbe  steep  banks  and  looking  down 
upon  the  glassy  sar&ce  extended  below ,  and 
at  other  times  traversing  the  thickets  and 
wnods  that  lise  all  around',  and  refresh  tbs' 
tcaveller  as  he  passes  under  their  vast  eenti- 
ffiity  of  shade.  Another  umhrageous  all*y, 
partly  through  woods  ,  leads  to  MSrUto ,  a 
very  pretty  town:  the  approach  to  it  with 
the  rocky  dell,  llio  fountain  in  the  midst, 
the  town  on  the  eminence  above,  the  woods 
below  and  on  the  side  of  the  road,  might 
fiimish  an  excellent  suli^ect  for  a  landscape.  * 


t  Lii>.'i.  ao. 

*  The  foiintaia  is  suppoied  to  be  the'  sotirca 
of  the  Aqna  Ferentias ,  and  JUttrino  the  Capnt 
Aqnee  Perentinac  ,  so  often  meatioaed  in  Romaa 
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The  same  alley  continues  10  Gn  tea  Ser~ 
rata  once  the  favorite  villa  of  GicenyamJ  - 
now  an  abbey  of  Greek  moaks.  t  staiD^S 
on  one  of  the  TuniuU  or  beaut  ful  hills 
grouped  together  in  the  Alban  Mot.Bt..  K  i«, 
bounded  on  the  soulh  by  a  deep  ^^yw^fc; 
a  streamlet  that  falla  Irom -the^n^^/ 
having  turned  a  mdl,  meanders  ite(n^i(t  Sie* 
recess  and  disappears  in  its  mudicigs  j  tihis 
stream  ,  now  the  Marana  ,  yfm  nfmetMy 
called  Aqua  Crabra  ,  and  is  atl^ted  ^j^r^ 
Cicero.  Eastward  rises  a  lofty  eaxiS^Bi^  oaee 
crowned  with  Tusculum;  westward  the  wbw 
descends,  and  passing  over  the  Campagna', 
-a^.  Borne  and  the  distant  moHntains 
Beyond  rf:  on  the  soulh,  a  gentle  swell  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  vineyards  and  orchards, 
and  behind  it,  towers  the  sumnitt  of  the 
Alban  Mount  once  crowned  with  tlie  temple 
of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  Thus  Cicero  ,  from  his 
portico  ,  enjoyed  the  noblest  and  most  inter- 
esting view  that  could  be  imagined  to  a 
Roman  and  a  Consul ;  the  temple  of  ihe 
Intelai^  4tii:)nM^  -rf  the  empire  ,  the  seat  of 
victory  »Eat  of  teMnph ,  and  the  theatre  of 
his  ^locKMis  l^wrs.,  the  capital  of  the  world. 
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Return  puloliemma  Roma! 

That  Cicero's  Tusculam  was  e^tlcnsive  , 
highly  finUhed,  aod  richly  adorned  with  co- 
lumns ,  marbles ,  and  statues  ,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  he  had  both  the  desire  and 
the  meaos  of  fitting  it  up  according  to  his 
owji  taste  aed  the  luxarjof  the  times.  That 
aH  his  villas  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  we  may  learn  from  one  of  his  epistles, 
wliere  he  calls  them  the  brightest  orna- 
ments or  rather  the  very  eyes  of  Italy , 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Tnsculnm 
surpassed  them  all  in  maj^nificence  ,  as  it 
was  his  favorite  retreat,  ovvin^  to  its  pro^ 
ximity  to  Rome  ,  which  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  the  leisure  and  liberty  of  solitude 
without  removing  to  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  business  and  engagements  of, the  ^^ 
city.  Moreover,  this  villa  had  belonged  to 
Sylla  the  Dictator  who  was  not  indined 
to  spare  any  expense  in  its  embellishments, 
aud  it  had  been  purchased  by  Cirero  at 
an  enormous  price ,  and  by  him  enlarged 
and  furnished  with  additional  ornaments. 
Aioong  tbe  statues  we  fiad ,  that  his  \i- 

VQIn   II.  ijf 
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brary  was  adorned  with  those  of  tha 
muses,  and  his  academy  with  an  herma- 
thena  ;  as  he  espresses  a  particular  partia- 
lity for  pictures  we  may  conclude  that  such 
decorations  were  not  wauling .  Annexed 
to  it  were  s  lyceum ,  a  portico ,  a  gym- 
nasium ,  a  palaestra  ,  a  library  ,  and  aa 
academy  for  literary  discourses  and  phi- 
losophical declamations  during  the  winter. ; 
the  thick  gi'oves  which  surrounded  it , 
afforded  the  orator  and  his  learned  Iriends 
a  cooler  and  more  rural  retreat  dming  the 
heats  of  summer.  The  scenes  of  several  of 
his  philosophical  dialogues,  as  for  iastance, 
of  that  De  Divinatioiie  ,  aad  of  his  Tu*- 
culan  Questions  ,  are  laid  ,  as  every  reader 
knows,  on  this  classic  spot,  and  their  re- 
collection connected  with  the  memory  of  our 
early  years  naturally  increases  the  interest 
and  reverence  with  which  we  tread  iLhis 
Mcred  groond*. 


*  I  am  well  iirare  ibM  losfl  inii^triel  of  re- 
f  utatioa  Kftiamia  tkat  Cwam't  Tilla  wu  sut:«4 
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'£ma  Hemniqae  Hcrntn  dllectaque  jugera  masii. 

-  Tbfl  reader  -win  probably  ei^ect  a  de- 
•eripUoB  of  the  ruins  of  this  villa,  vbi^ 
Sir.  Middlelan  cod  Air.  M^lmoth  reprosant 


«a  the  Terj  ridgo  of  the  moantaio  i  and  ground 
their  npiuion  not  only  on  tome  Roiiiaa  bricL« 
iBscribed  wilh  hit  uaiDti ,  found  in  thai  site  ■ 
but  on  the  poiilive  rtaicmeni  of  an  old  con*" 
mentator  on  Horace.  But  id  tlic  first  place  ■  im 
the  plunder  of  Ciuero's  villa,  ntiich  took  plan 
in  caiisequeaue  of  his  exile,  the  briuki  and  ma- 
lerials  loight  have  bieti  carried  off  as  udl  w 
the  trees  and  plants  iheoiselves  j  and  in  the  se- 
cond place  the  name  and  age  of  the  commen- 
tator ,  as  ivell  as  the  «aurcfl«  Qf  hi*  informition 
are  alt  unknown,  4nd  cooisf  uentlj  bi(  Sudio- 
fitj  cannot  be  very  great.  The  (tames  nbicb 
I  liave  mentioned  above,  of  the  mna«  and  th« 
heimathena  ,  were  found  at  Gralta  f  errata  , 
though  the  discovery  of  those  stataes ,  or 
any  others ,  can  afford  hot  liltio  slrcngih  to  an 
opinion  ,  as  such  articles  teldom  remain  very 
long  in  the  same  placet  ^re  so  easily  iraus' 
ferable.  The  prlneipal  argument  in  favor  of  ihe 
•mamoo  c^iaon  U  ihc  caiuMst  ua^^va  ef  t)» 
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as  still  ezisdng;  but  in  opposition  to  sudi 
respectable  aotliorities,  I  am  sorry  to  oleerTe, 
Out  not  even  a  trace  of  ruins  is  now  dis- 
caveraUe.  The  principal,  perhaps  the  whtde 
of  tiie  buildings,  still  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  cenhiiy,  when  St  Nilos  a  Greek 
monk  from  Calabria  fixed  himself  on  the 
spot,  and  after  having  demolistied  what  re- 
mained of  tlie  villa ,  erected  on  its  site , 
and  probably  wili  its  materials,  his  mo- 
nastery, which  in  process  of  time  became 
a  rich  abbey,  and  as  it  was  first  founded, 
so  it  is  still  inhabited  by  Greek  'monks  of 
the  order  of  St.  Basil.  At  each  end  of  the 
portico  is  fixed  in  the  wall  a  fragment  of 
basso  relievo ;  one  represents  a  philosopher 
sitting  with  a  scroll  in  his  band,  in  a  think- 
ing posture;  in  the  other,  are  four  fij^ures 
supporting  the  feet  of  a  fifth  of  a  colossal 
iuze  supposed  to  represent  Ajax.  These,  with 
the  beaatifiil  pillars  that  support  the  church. 


ponutry  down  to  the  begiaoing  of  the  elereath 
ceninry  when,  it  is  related  b;  coatetnpocarj 
WRien,  St.  Nilni  wetei  bit  monuteiy  on  the 
niiu  of  Ccoov'*  nuaUaaum, 
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are  the  only  remiumts  of  the  decorations 
and  iurniture  of  the  an«ent  villa.  Coitji- 
eiaatt  says  aa  iascriptiwn,  fvoe  ^uaata 
/uerint  *. 

The  plane  tree,  which  Cicero  ia  the 
person  of  Scaerola  notices  so  amch 

complacenqr  in  the  introddfetion  to  the; first 
hook  De  Ch^torei'  still  seems'  to  lore  the 
sqS,  and  blooms  and  flotiririies'  in  peculiar 
perCection  all  aroaod  f .  One  ia  pa«tic(dtt:i 


*  The  chnroh  contiioi  llttl*  remir^Bble  es* 
eeptiag  the  chapel  of  St.  Nildi,  psintfld  hj  Do- 
meniehino  in  a  matterlj  stjle.  The  vall.  if  le- 
panied  into  eompartinenu  ,  and  in  each  com-, 
panmenl  is  reprosenied  aae  of  the  piiocipal  ac- 
liom  of  ibe  patron  laiDt.  The  DeimiiiLac  boy 
near  the  altar ,  and  St.  Nilus  praying  near  the 
end  of  (he  chapel,  are  supposed  to  be  the  two 
test. 

-j-  Me  haec  tna  plataniu  a^monnit ,  quae  Hon 
minii*  ad  opacandnm  hnno  locDm  patolia  est  di£- 
fiita  ranlb  i  qoam  ilia  cnjai  nmbram  aecatn*  e*t 
Soeratei,  quae  roihi  videtar  non  tarn  ipia  aqnnla, 
quae  detcribitur  quaoi  I>la(oiiii  vratione  cf»> 
TUfe.  De  Oral-  i.  6, 

Tho  aceaa  of  iheM  Dialogitei  ii  laid  in  Cr»- 
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betvling  over  aa  abuadaDt  fbnatain,  spreads 
Buch  a  Imariaocy  of  foliage,  and  forms 
«  shade  so  tiiick  and  impenetrable  as  would 
have  justified  Plato's  partiality  and  Scevo- 
la's  etiGomiiims. 

From  Grotta  Fefrata  we  |^oc«eded  to 
Ihe  bills  that  hang  over  Frascati,  the  sam- 
ilait  of  whiofa  wa*  once  crowned  with  Ta- 
acdltmif  whose  eleFation  and  edifices  of 
Wbite  (tone  made  it  a  beaotifiil  and  stri^ 
ing  olqect  in  Roman  landscape  * ,  and  com- 
manicated  its  name  to  all  the  rural  re- 
treats '(  and  there  were  many  )  in  its 
DeighbtfAood .  This  town  sarrived  the 
hostititi^  of  the  &u4>ariaas,  and  was  doomed 
to  fill  in  h  6itft  contest  by  the  hands  (A 


sti«'«  Tascalaa  Till  a  ,  the  lame  ,  if  I  mistake 
not ,  which  was  atiemardt  Sylla'i  and  ilien 
Cicoro'i.  ,,  . 

*  Superoi  villa  candens  Tusculi. 

Horace  Itcre  oppiopriat.'S  lo  the  villa  of  Lis 
friend  a  qualitj,  which  it  possessed  in  comnioa 
wilh  tha  town  ,  and  all  the  great  buildiags  in 
the  aftma  situation. 
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■Ijie  IlomaDs  themselves,  about  the  year  1190. 
Its  ruins  remain  scattered  in  long  lines  of 
vrallt  and  of  shattered  arches,  iDtermingled 
with  shrubs  and  bnshes,  over  the  sunrtmit 
Ud  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  .  Thd 
Tiew  is  estensiTC  in  every  direction ,  bol^ 
particularly  interesting  towards  the  aarlh-: 
east,  where  immediately  under  the  eye  ap-> 
pear  Monte  Cataae  and  the  Pratp  Porcia 
onee  the  property  of  Cato,  whose  family 
qame  they  still  boar  ;  farther  on,  the  Lalte- 
BegiUiis  well  known  for  the  apparition  of 
CastoF  and  Pullux;  a  little  towards  the 
soiitli,  Mount  Al^^i'iuSt  sed  t^C  whole 
Liti  vnle  extended  beloif}  Vrtgiesl^  vtfklad  Atit 
a  lofly  emiiieace;  and  Tibur  Qmtiosoiaed'tik. 
the  distant  mountains. 

The  modern  town  of  Frascati  stands  OD. 
the  side  of  the  hill  much  lower  doVn  than; 
the  ancient  city ,  but  yet  in  an  elevated, 
and  airy  situation .  It  is  surrounded  wttlk< 
villas,  many  of  which  are  of  great  beauty 
and  magnificence.  Its  interior  contains  no- 
thing remarkable. 

The  nest  day  we  bent  our  course  southi 
ward.  The  first  o^ect  that  struck  us  out  oS 
the  gate,  was  the  anciwt  ttua^b,  called  hj 
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the  people  the  sepnlchre  of  tlie  Horatii  SioA* 
Curiatii.  This  mnnutnent  is  of  great  magnU 
tnde^  and  of  a  bold  and  sbikiug  form.  It 
was  originally  adorned  with  five  obelisks; 
ctf  whiiji  two  only  remain.  A  Tariet;  of  shrubs 
gro'w:.fi*om  its  ereviceB,  wave  in  garlands 
round  its  shattered  pTramids,  and  Uang'  in 
long  wreaths  to  tlie  ground.  The  mdancholy 
interest  which  such  an  appearance  awak- 
ens will  be  increased,  when  the  traveller 
learns  that  the  venivable  pile  before  bin 
ina7  possibly  cover  the  veiaains  of  Caeiiu 
Fompeins,  nohile  nec  victtan  falls  caput*. 
I '  say  possihiy,  and  am  willing  to  adc^ 
this  opinion,  which  is  not  without  autho- 
rity,- yet  if  it  really  were  true,  as  Hu- 
tarch  relates,  that  Cornelia  had  her  husband's 
ashes  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  deposited  in 
his  Alban  villa  (  which  it  is  to  be  recol-. 
lected  had  beta  seized  bj  Antony  J  bow- 
are  we  Ib^exphin  the  indigKBot  compiakrt 
iihaebni  ■  ■ 

Ta  qnotpie  onm  saevo  dedecas  jMn  templa 
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Nondam  Pompeii  ctnem ,  0  Komi ,  pelMti 
Exal  adhac  jacet  umbra  duci*  I 

Zib.  Tiii.  835. 

We  may  at  least  inier,  that  no  such  event 
had  takea  place  before  Lucan's  time,  or  that 
it  was  then  unknowa,  and  of  course  that 
no  mausoleum  had  been  raised  on  the  occa- 
sion. If  tbereibre  this  monument  be  in  honor 
of  that  celebrated  Roman,  it  must  have  been 
a  mere  cenotaph  erected  at  a  later  period. 
.  About  a  mile  farther  on  at  the  end  of 
fmely  shaded  avenue  stands  Aricia,  where 
Horace  passed  the  hrst  night  of  his  journey 
to  Bruodusium. 

Hgressun  magna  me  excepic  AriCia  Bonia 
Hospitio  modicD  

Whatever  mode  of  travelling  the  poet  em- 
ployed, ■whether  he  walked,  rode,  or  drove, 
he  could  not  have  fatigued  himself  with  the 
length  of  bis  stages ,  as  that  of  tlic  first 
day  was  only  fourteen  miles,  and  those  of 
the  following  days  very  nearly  in  the;  same 
proportion.  He  has  reason  therefore  to  use 
the  word  repimus .  But  of  this  classic  tour 
taoxo  perhaps  hereafter.  . 
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The  Application  of  the  modem  articte  and 
a  consequent  mistake  in  the  spelling  vei? 
common  hi  the  beginning  of  Italian  names, 
has  changed  the  audeat  appellation  of  this 
little  tDvra  into  La  Rkcta.  It  is  extremely 
veA  built  and  pretty,  particularly  abont  the 
square  iVhich  is  adorned  with  a  handsouie 
church  ou  one  side,  and  on  the  other, 
with  a  palace  or  rather  a  villa.  It  stands 
Da  the  summit  of  a  hill  and  is  surround- 
ed Mlh  groves  and  gardens.  OF  the  an^ 
fcient  town  situate  at  the  foot  of  'tbe  same 
hill  in  the  valley,  there  remain  only  some 
arches ,  a  circular  edifice  once  perhaps  a 
temple,  an^  a  few  scattered  substroclions. 
Th^  immense  foundations  of  the  Via  Appia 
formed  of  blocks  of  stone,  rising  fram  the 
old  town  ap  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  ge- 
neral abtHit  twenty-four  feet  in  breadth  and 
sometimes  almost  sixty  feet  in  elevation  ^ 
are  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  mo- 
numents tbat  now  remain  of  Roman  enter- 
prize  anJ  workmnn.sliip  .  This  ascotit  v/nn 
calleci  CliMi^  Virbii*  from  Hippolvlns,  who 


*  Thi«  place  u  aUnded  to  -  hj  Jareoal  and 
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aHwnal  that  oame  yrkea  restored  to  life- 
by  IHaaa. 

At  Trivia  Hippolitnm  leereti*  almt  rflcon4il 
Sedibui  et  njinphae  Egcriw,  aei)tork{ue  r^kgalj. 
Solus  ubi  iu  *ylvis  Itilis  iguobjllstevuni 
Eiigrret,  veKoqae  ubi  nomine  Virbius  etapl . 

Virgil  Ma. 

About  A  mile  favlher,  on  an  eminenee 
stands  a  clnireh,  called  Madonna  di  Gallora 
a  very  picturesque  object  at  a  lillle  distance; 
and  tivo  miles  thence  rises  tlie  town  of 
Geasano,  beauliful  in  its  rcf^uSar  sheets,  in 
its  woody  environs,  nrid  in  the  neighbor- 
ing lake  of  ISp.'iii . 

This  lake  denves  Ifs  morlcni  name  from 
the  IVeiiius  DLmae,  (he  sacred  groves  that 
shaded  its  banks:  tike  that  of  Albano  it 
occupies  a  deep  hollow  in  the  mountain) 
but  it  is  much  inferior  to  it  in  extent,  and 
filU  oal;  a  part  of  the  amphitiieatre  ferm- 


Peiiiu  famoua  for  brggar* ,  (all  as  con)- 
mon  *>d  a«  tronblMwue  ia  aoiuaDt  ai  in  ij»D'> 
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ed  by  the  crater.  The  remammg  part  with, 
the  high,  banks  is  covered  with  gardens 
and  orchards  well  fenced  and  thiclcl; 
planted ,  forming  an  enchanting  scene  of 
fertility  and  cultivation .  The  caslle  and  the 
town  of  iVemi  stand  on  the  eastern  side, 
on  a  high  rock  hanging  over  the  water . 
The  upper  terrace  oi  Lhe  Capucios  give* 
the  best  view  .  Opposite  to  it  lies  Gensano 
stretched  along  a  wooded  bank,  shelving 
gently  to  the  verge  the  lak&s  behtod. 
rises  Monte  Gtove  (X^m  Jom^  im 
yond  exilend  the  plains'and  WomIs  that  bor- 
det;^^^  sea  shore:  towards  the  sDUth-east 
risea  the  Monte  Arteimsio,  derived  as  every 
Mkfer  knows  from  Diana,  whose  temple 
iU^eatly  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  la 
the  scenery  and  the  history  of  this  terri- 
tory. Diana  was  a  diTimty  of  miKed  cha'^ 
racier,  more  inclined  however  to  f^niAtf^ 
than  to  tenderness ;  and  though  Kb^tdt^^^- 
ed  principally  in  the  slaughter  of  mid  beasts, 
yet  she  now  and  then  betrayed  a  latent 
partiality  for  human  victims  .  Hence,  though 
Roman  manners  would  not  allow  the  god- 
i&tm  %a  mdulge  hec  taste  freely,  yet 
eoa&xved  hj  the  nnide  establehed  in  Ute 
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ippoiatinent  of  kei  priests  to  catdi  ka  .oc- 
casioaal  repast.  Thiit  moi^  w»  singular. 
Th«  priest  was  always  a  fi^hive,  perhaps 
an  ofitUvr  or  a  criminal;  he  obtaiaed  the 
honor  attacking  and  slaying  hia  prede- 
cessor, and  kept  it  by  the  samo  teniB:e, 
.that  is,  till  another  rufSan  sironger  or  more 
active  dispossessed  him  ia  the  same  inWk- 

fiegaa  leneni  inaDibaiijue  fortes,  pciiibuscjoe 
fiigace* 

lU  petit  exemplopoatroodoqiiisriue  suo. 

Ovid.  Fast-  iii. 

This  priest  eai(^ed  ■  the  title  of  Rex  Tfe- 
morensis  and  always  appeared  in  public 
brandnhing  a  drawn  aword ,  in  order  to 
repd  a  sndden  attack .  Tet  sudt  a  cruel 
goddess  and  such  a  bloody  priest  seQm  ill 
placed  in  a  scene  so  soft  and  so  lovely, 
destined  by  nature 'for  the  abode  of  healtt^ 
and  pleasure,  for  the  haunt  of  Fauns  and 
Dryads,  with  all  the  sportive  band  of  ru- 
ral divimtiea. 

The  Able  of  the  restoration  oS  Hippo- 
lytus  aiid '  lus  ooncealment  in  this  foresl:. 
is  nuiob  better  adapted  to  ito  scenery: 
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Vallis  Ariuinae  sylva  procinctus  eptex 

Est  Iacu>  aniiqua  religiona  neat, 
Hic  hist  Hippolytuj^uiiis  direptiu  Mparnm. 

OiiiiU 

From  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  t  ie 
town  of  iVe/rtt  stands,  gushes  the  fountain 
of  Egeria*  (for  this  nymph  had  a  foaatain 
and  a  grove  here  as  welL  as  at  Rome)  iil- 
laded  to  hy  Ovid  in  the  IbllowUtg  versee; 

Seflait  incerto  lapidosiis  murmnre  rivus 

,Saepeied  exiguii  h^u.fiibas  inde  bibcs  : 
Egeria  Mi^uaepraebci  aquas,  Dea  grata  Camaenis 
Ille  Namae  conjux,  caosiliumque  fuit. 

Oifid.  Fast.  iii.  v.  a68. 


•  I  need  not  remind  Ihe  reader  of  ihe  trans- 
formation of  th«  Njmph  jnto  this  very  foaa- 
Mia,'  and  Ovid't  pretly  acooant  of  ii>  ' 

Bfontisqae  Jaceit)  radieibnt  imit 
Liqnitnriti  lacrnmai--doiie«pi«4ate  dolentii  ' 
Mota  sorar  PboaU ,  galidaia  do  eotpora  Contcin 
■  Fecit  Maatenui  utw  (enmvit  in  nndsa. 

Ovid.  mtK. 
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'  The  fountaiii  is  abundurt  and  is  one  of 
the  sbiirces  of  liie  lake.  The' woods  sblL 
remain  and  give  the  w)u>l«  scene  aa  inex- 
pressible fr^hness  and  beauty  in  the  ejre 
of  a  traveller  £ainting  under  the  heat  o£ 
July,  and  panting  for  the  eoalaess  of  tbe 
fbrest. 

The  RomaQ  EoaperoTS  deligHied,  as  majr 
natural];  be  supposed,  in  this  delicious  spot, 
aud  Trajan  in  particular,  who  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  lake  a  palace  (for  it  can 
scarce  fae  called  a  ship)  of  very  singular 
fem  and  construction.  This  edifice  was 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  in  length, 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  breadth, 
and  sixty  in  height,  or  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly in  depth .  It  was  built  of  the  most 
solid  wood  listened  with  hraas  and  iron 
nails,  and  covered  with  plates  of  lead  wbi<^ 
were  double  in  places  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water.  Vithiu,  it  was  lined 
and  paved  with-  marUe  or  a  composition 
resembling  marble;  its  clings  were  sup- 
ported by  beams  of  l»as^  and  the  whole 
wad  adorned  and-  fitted  up  ia  a  style  truly 
imperial;  It  was  supplied- by  pipes  -with 
abundance  lA  the  purest  wftl«r  from  the 
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IbUDtam  of  Egeria,  not  col;  fbr  the  use 
of  the  table,  hot  evea  for  the  ornament 
of  the  courts  and  apartments .  This  won- 
deriiil  vessel  was  moored  in  the  centre  of 
the  Uke ,  which  thus  eodrded  it  like  a 
wide  moat  roand  a  Gothic,  I  might  almoA 
say,  an  enchaoted  castle;  and  to  prevent 
the  swelling  of  the  water  an  tmtlet  was 
opeofld  through  1^  mountain  like  that  o£ 
the  Albaa  Lake,  of  less  magnificence  indeed, 
hut  of  greater  length.  On  the  borders  of 
the  lake  various  walks  were  traced  out, 
and  alleys  opened ,  -  not  only  as  beautiful 
accompaoirocnts  to  the  edifice,  but  as  ac- 
commodadoos  for  the  curious  who  might 
floek  to  see  such  a  singularly  splendid  ex- 
hibition . 

When  this  watery  palace  sunk  we  know 
not,  but  it  is  probable  tliat  it  was  neglected^ 
and  had  disappeared  before  the  invasion  of 
the  barbarians,  as  may  be  conjectured  firoiu 
the  quantity  of  brass  that  remained  in  it  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Marcki,  a  learned 
and  ingenious  Roman,  who  in  the  year  15S5 
descended  in  a  diving  machine,  nnJ  utaSe  such 
observations  as  enabled  him  .to  give  a  long 
and  aatisftctoty  description,  fi-om  whence  the 
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pacHcalars  stated  above  have  been  extracted*! 
It  is  mucli  to  be  lamented,  that  some  me- 
thod has  not  beea  taken  to  raise  this  singit- 
lar  &t>ric,  as  it  would  ivobably  contribute 
from  its  structure  and  iiuiiiture  to  give  u* 
a  much  greater  insight  into  the  state  of  tiie 
arts  at  that  period  than  any  remnant  of  ao- 
tiqnity  which  has  hilherto  been  discovoed. 

Tlie  traveller  returning  may  wind  through 
the  delightful  woods  that  flourish  between 
the  two  lakes  and  enter  Albano  by  the  ab- 
bey of  S.  Paolo ,  or  ratber  by  the  fine 
avenue  of  Castel  Gandoffo. 

On  the  following  day  we  ascended  the 
hif^hest  pinnade  of  the  Alban  Mount.  The 
road  whirb  we  took  (for  there  are  several) 
leads  along  the  Alban  Lake,  and  climbs  up 
ihe  deulivity  to  a  lilLle  town  or  rather  vil- 
lage, called  Rocca  del  Papa.  Above  that 
village  extends  a  plain  called  Campo  d'An- 
nihalt,  because  that  General  is  said,  I  know 
not  upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  en- 
caiuped  there  isx  some  days .  The  hoUovr 
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sweep  formed  in  the  mountain  beynnd  this 
plain  has  given  it  Us  modern  appellation  of 
Monte  Caao.  Above  Ihis  pl^iin  we  proceeded 
through  ihe  woods  th.it  clothe  the  upper 
region  of  the  mountaiu ,  "  Albaiii  tumuli 
atque  luci,  '  and  sometimes  on  tli6  ancient 
pavement  of  the  l^iii  TriumphalU  that  led 
tn   its  Sdiiimit.    From  this  grove    came  tte 
Voire    that  commanded  the  continuation  of 
the  Alban  rite)*;  and  on  this  summit  slood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiarls ,  where  all 
the  Latin  tribes  with  the  Romans  at  their 
head  used  to  assemble  onae  a  year ,  and 
ofer  common  sacrifice  to  the  tutelar  Deity 
flf  the  nation  ■  Hither  the  Roman  generals 
wer«  woDt  to  repair  at  (.he  head  of  their 
armies  after  a  triumph  ;  and  here  in  the 
midst  of  nailitary  pomp  and  splendor  they  • 
presented    their  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  the  Latin  Jupiter,  To  this  temple  Cicero 
turned  his  eyes  and  raised  his  h.mds,  when 
he  burst  forth  in  that  noble  apostrophe , 
"  Tuque  ex  tuo  edito  Monte  Latinris  Sanct6 
Jupiter  ci^us  ille  lacus  nemora  Rn^iiG,"etc, 
\Ce  may  safely  conclude  that  a  temjJe  of 
«iVih  repute  <aad  .sacfa  .unportanoe.mn^-fcaTe 
been  magnificent;  and  acooEdmgly..we  find 
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that  Auguslus  appoinled  r  regnlar  corps  of 
troops  to  guard  it  and  its  treasures  .  The 
eSlKt  of  this  superb  edifice  raised  on  such 
a  lofty  pedestal ,  and  towering  above  the 
sacred  groves ,  most  liave  been  unusnally 
grand,  not  only  in  ibe-  towns  and  vllkgea 
at' the  foot  -of,  the  mountain  but  in  Rome 
itsdf,  and  over  all  the  surronnding  oountrf . 
The  view,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  extensive 
and  varied,  taking  in  the  two:  kites'  'witii 
all  the  towns  around'  them ,  and  in  the 
various  recesses  of  the  moantaini  hills 
snd  town  of  Tusealam,  Mount  Algldus,  and 
the  Aiban  Vale ;  the  Can^agna ,  vrith  S»> 
r^cle  and  Rome;  the  sea  coast  with  Ostia, 
Aiitiani,  ' NettUHoi  the  woods  and  plains  that 
border  the  coast,  and  die  '  island  of  Pontia 
(  the  prison  of  so  many  iUostrioua  esiles  ) 
rising  like  a  mist  out  of  the  waters. 

But  the  most' interesting  object  by  far  in 
this  prospect  is  the,  truly  classic  plain  ex- 
panded immediately  below, 'the  thealre  of 
the  last  -six  books  of'  the  £aeid,  and :  oioce 
adorned  with  ArdOT,  -  La^oiiMO ,  and  La«-< 
rttntam.  The  forest  in  which  Virgil  laid 
the  scene  oi  the  achievemenU  and  of  Um- 
&U  ctf  ibe  two  youthfid  h«oes  Euryalua 
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*rid  Nisus;  the  Tiber  winding  througli  the 
plain,  and  llie  groves  Uiat  shade  its  banks 
and  delighted  the  Trojaa  hero  on  his  ar- 
rival ;  all  these  are  displayed  clear  and  di- 
stinct beneath  the  traveller,  who  while  seat' 
cd  on  the  substructions  of  the  temple  ,  may 
consider  them  at  leisure,  and  compare  them 
with  the  description,  of  the  poet.  The  AU 
ban  Mount  is,  indeed,  in  the  Eneid  what 
Mount  Ida  is  in  the  Iliad,  ttiQ  comotaading 
station  whence  the  superiitteadkog  diviaiti&s 
contemplated  the  armieB,  the  ti.tjf  the  cunp, 
and  a!I  the  motions  aod  •  Ticissitudea  of 
the  war. 

At  Juno  ei  summa  qui  naae  Albanui  hsbetnv 

(  riidc  neque  nomeii  erat  neque  huoos  aui  glo- 

Frospiciens  tiimulo, canipum  ipectabat  etamba* 
Laureutum  Troumqae  aoies,  mbemque  La  tin! . 

Mn.  lii.  i33. 

Of  the  temple  nothing  remains  but  parts 
of  the  foondaUons,  too  insignificant  to  enable 
titfl  observer  to  form  any  conjecture  of  Uic 
extent  or  form  of  the  superstructure.  The 
ground  is  now  oconpied  by  a  church  and 
ft  conreat,  rewrkaUa  tat  nothing  bat  Uut. 
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■Uaatiao;  but  it  is  higMy  probaMe  that  some 
Tsatiges  of  the  temple,  some  pillars  or 
'fragments  of  pillars,  of  friezes  and  cornices 
might  vriih  vbry  UtUe  trouble  be  discover- 
ed; and  the  capital  of  one  pillar  would  be 
sufficient  to  fix  the  eleration  of  the  whole 
structure. 

The  air  o&  the  Alban  and  Tuscnian  bills 
IB  always  pure  and  wholesome ;  the  soil  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  id  some  places ,  re- 
markable, as  it  was  anciently,  for  excellent 
wine.  The  best  now  bears  the  name ,  as 
it  grows  in  the  neighborhood,  of  Gensano, 
anciently  Cynthwtum. 

ANTIUM. 

As  Alhano  is  not  above  ten  miles  di- 
stant from  the  coast,  we  took;  an  oppor- 
tunity of  makmg  an  excursion  thither  and 
visiting  Aalium,  the  capital  of  the  ybltci, 
often  mentioned  in  Roman  annals.  The  road 
to  it  runs  along  the  Alban  bills,  then  over 

-  the  Campagna,  and  through  a  forest  bor- 
dering the  sea  coast  for  many  miles.  It  con- 
tains some  Tery  fine  trees,  though  the  &r 

■  greater  part  were  cut  down  and  sold  to 
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the  Fi'CQoh  some  time  before  tLe  revolution. 
The  fall  of  so  much  wood  ,  though  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  is  said 
to  have  affected  the  air  of  that  city,  by 
exposing  it  to  the  winds  that  iAowr  from 
the  marshes  on  the  shore,  and  thus  ren- 
dered some  of  tlie  hills  formerly  remark- 
ably salubrious  ,  now  subject  to  agues  and 
fevers.  The  wood  consists  of  young  oak , 
ilex,  myrtle,  and  box,  and  is  peculiarly  re- 
freshing', not  by  its  shade  only  but  by  the 
perfumes  that  exhale  ou  all  sides  from  its 
odoriferous  shrubs.  Tl)is  pleasure  however 
is  considerably  diminished  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  robbers;  an  ap^ehension  not  al- 
tt^etiier  ill-grounded,  as  all  the  criminals 
who  escape  from  Rome  and  its  neighbor- 
hood betake  themselves  to  this  forest,  and 
lurk  for  years  in  its  recesses.  Its  extent  is 
great,  as  with  little  interruption  it  runs  along 
the  coast  sometimes  five ,  sometimes  ten 
miles  in  breadth,  from  the  moulli  of  the 
Tih^.r  to  Circe's  promontory.  The  ground 
it  covers  is  low  and  occasionally  swampy. 

Aniium  was  once  a  considerable  port, 
improved,  augmented,  and  embellished  by^ 
•Wero,  and  ovck  rewrted  to  1^  the,  jiighaf 
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classes  of  the  Romans  who  adorned  it  wilh 
many  magnificent  villas;  it  was  however 
more  remftrkable  for  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune alladed  to  hy  lloiace,  and  for  a  long 
time  in  liigh  celebrity  Of  tliia  temple, 
and  of  the  structures  raised  by  Nero,  no- 
thing uow  remains  but  subterraneous  arches 
and  vast  foundations.  The  port  has  been 
repaired  and  fortified  by  some  of  the  late 
pontiSs,  but  though  capable  of  admitting 
large  vessels  it  is  totally  unfrequented  f.  A 
few  straggling  houses  alone  remain  of  the 
town,  thou^  some  handsome  vilh-is  shew 
that  the  beauty  and  coolness  of  the  situation 
deserve  more  ftttenlioa  «ad  a  bettw  fete*". 


*  O  Dira  gratum  ^uae  E«gU  Antinin. 

Lib  i.  Od. 

f  The  town  of  mttuno  ,  near  Annum,  seenu 
to  be  Ab  remains  of  its  ancient  port. 

'  There  is  no  inn  at  Netnmo  ,  ar.d  Wf  sat 
down    10  a  cold   r.pr.sl   uiidtr   ihc   siiiidu   of  a 

Vie  s<-al  a  sc-rvnnt  iq  iLe  town  li>  procure  lodg- 
ings for  the  ni(jliL,  whicli  wa»  appronohiug.  He 
xeturoed  verj  loon  ■       having  &itunatelf  moi 
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Andum,  situate  en  the  point  of  a  little 
premontorj,  sheltfired  Ysy  woods  behind  and 


Hr.  FajjSB,  a  gentleman  to  whom  most  English 
travellers  who  were  at  Roimi  about  the  same 
period  have  to  acknowledge  obligations  ,  brought 
from  bim  a  present  of  two  flaggoni  of  excel- 
l«ut  ^/&ano  wine ,  and  at  the  same  time  an  as- 
turttnce  that  lodgings  should  be  provided  for  us 
witbont  delay-  After  having  enjujed  ihe  coolness 
of  the  sTening  on  the  beach  We  preceded  to  the 
town,  and  were  eondacted  first  to  the  shop,  and 
then  to  the  honte  of  an  hospitable  apothecary. 
The  house  was  large,  and  appeared  in  some 
psrts  totally  nninhabited  ;  but  there  wrre  two 
rooms,  one  oS0rbiclt  was  very  spacious,  Glled 
tip  with  tolerable  convenience  ,  considering  the 
climate  and  the  ciistums  ol  the  cuuorry.  Into 
these  we  were  inlroduccd.  Tht  supper  was  served 
tjp  lale  :  it  was  abundant ,  and  though  cooked 
in  the  Italian  style ,  to  which  wc  were  not  par- 
tial ,  lapplied  a  very  good  meal  to  persons  not 
absurdly  fastidiotii.  The  matter  and  miilre**  of 
the  hoDSe  now  made  ibeir  appearance ,  and  were 
prevailed  upon  with  gi'eat  difflcDliy  to  sit  down. 
Their  behaviniir  was  easy,  nnaffeeted,  I  might 
■Imoat  aay ,  ^raoefol-  Tbey  were  very  young , 
ttid  both  of  espr«96iTe  and  aniiAaled  coantena^ 
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■Waihed  by  tlie  sea  before,  and  commaad- 
iog  aa  extensive  view  of  the  Romaa  coast 
to  Oitia  and  the  moUth  of  the  Tiber  ou 


««•:  the  TTomaft  m*  bethiliful,  and  uiiitod  ,  as 
the  yoUDger  part  Af  ibe  lex  ate  supposed  ta  do 
ill  AotJum  an(!  ils  viciriily  ,  thi:  dari  eyes  and 

Lilt  111  V(  yloji5.  Uue  111'  iht  par  I  J-  noticed  their  youth, 
and  hinled  some  surprise  at  an  union  wliich  ap- 
peared almoit  premalare  ;  upon  which  ths  hut- 
band  gave  u«  iheir  hiatorj  ;  ipoke  of  the  i^li- 
UBcy  of  rheir  n'speclive  pare  a  Is ;  of  their  own 
early  and  fond  allaclimeiil ;  of  the  opposition  of 
•heir  families  i  on  aci^ount  uf  their  dandeslins 
isartiag*,  and  oS  ihe  mispiy  occasioned  by  ihn 
resentmeol  of  llieir  fa4hers.  lie  added,  that  the 
latter  had  at  leoglJi  relented ,  and  Ii.id  received 
them  a  f.:w  weeks  before  wilh  all  the  indul- 
gence of  tender  and  affcctionale  parents  j  and 
that  >■  God  had  alio-  hleaaed  ihair  industry  , 
llwy  now  hoped  to^am.a  tang  And  happy  Ijf^ 
io  each  other's  emliraces.  Thia  in'tCTeuing  nar- 
rative tras  given  with  the  uiniDit  fi-anl^Qeas,  and 
at  tho  same  ttmewilfa  fjreat  feeling;  and  was  not 
a  little  improved  by  the  fondt^nd  approviog  iiu  jle* 
which  the  yoong  lady  cut  oecuioiiDally  at  -her 
luuhand. 

VtHU.  II.  l5 
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one  side,  and  to  Aatura  and  Circe'v  pro- 
noatory  on  the  other,  nigbt  attract  tbe 
eye  of  a  man  of,  taste  and  opidenoe. 

Astura  is  an  island  and  promontory  abom 
sis  miles  by  sea  from  Antiumj  it  once  be- 
longed to  Cicero  and  seems  to  have  bent 
a  fiiTorite  retreat  $  be  battened  to  it  from 
Ua  Tiueidaa  ^Ik  with  Ins  brother,  on  re,- 
utmag  intelligence  <^  the  proscnption,  and 
■ailed  from  it  to  his  Formian .  He  passed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  here  while 
inourning  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia, 
and  seeip's  to  have  fixed  upon  it  as  the 
site  of  the  temple  whidi  he  had  resolved 
to  erect  To  I^r  menory'.  tiSet  hie,*  says 
be,  «  qnidMa  loeos  uoafinas  et  in  man  ^so, 
qni  «t  ,^itio  dvaeis  a^in  peasit*,* 
and  ^presses  a  wish  to  »eoare  that  monu- 
manl  <^  bis  pnental  tenderness  against  the 
AMuequeneei  of  a  change  of  proprietors,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  all  succeeding  ages .  Fond 
■wishes!  vain  precautions!  "ttTierever  the  in- 
tended temple  may  have  been  erected  it 
hjs    long   sliK^e   di,s.\p£it;:in?(l,   wlUkiuI  Icav- 


*  Ad  Ah.  xii.  tg< 
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iiig  a  single  vestige  beliind  to  enable  even 
the  inquisitive  traveller  to  trace  its  existence. 
Some  doubt  indeed  may  be  entertained  about 
its  erection :  tbon^'b  as  Cicero  had  seen  and 
even  authorized  Atticus  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  Chian  artUt  for  tlie  pil- 
larsj  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  erect- 
ed; and  if  we  may  judge  &oni  tite  erpresr- 
sion  above  quoted,  at  Astura,  wlMxe  I  b«vtt 
no  doubt  some  remains  mtgh^  if  proparlf 
sought  for,  be  discovered. 

The  nesE  day  we  again  amused  ourselves 
in  ranging  through  the  grovei  that  over- 
shadovr  the  ruins  of  Pompey's  villa  and  the 
woods  diat  border  the  lakes,  rod  flooridi 
\a  the  middle  regions      the  nonntaiii. 

OSTIA 

A  few  days  alter  our  return  to  Rome, 
■we  determined  to  visit  Oslia ,  once  the 
port  of  that  capital,  and  great  mart  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  fifteen  miles  from  it; 
the  road  at  first  runs  throogh  two  ridges 
of  hills,  and  afterwards  over  a  fertile  plain 
boaRded  \fj  tbe  same  lidges,  and.  forming 
It  •art  of  .wid*  .v^rdanl  amjifflOieafc*^  3^^. 
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lersected  by  ihc  'J'lher .  The  face  o£  Ihe 
counlry  liie  whole  way  is  fertile  and  f;reen, 
and  varied  by  several  gentle  swells,  but  de- 
ficient in  wood,  and  consequently  in  beauty. 
The  sea  coast,  however,  even  at  the  di- 
stance of  four  or  five  miles,  is  bordered 
■with  a  wood  of  ilex,  and  various  shrubs 
intermixed  with  larfje  trees,  and  entangled 
with  uadenvooil,  forming  a  forestj  which 
lies,  poetically  speaking,  near  the  spot  where 
the  unfortunate  Euryalus  bewildered  him- 
■elf;  it  accurately  ansn^eis  the  descriptioa 
of  it  pren  by  Virgil. 

Sylva  fnit  lata .dumis  atijue  ilice  nigra 
Uorrida,  qaamdensioompterant  undlgue  seniei; 
Eara  per  occalins  lacebat  »cmi[a  calles. 
EnTyBlamtenebiaeriHnBraiiioaorosaque  praecls 
Impedinnt,  fsllitqae  timor  regione  viarum : 
Kian*  abit;  jamqne  irapTDdcDt'wawrat  hoitit 
Atqne  lacna  qai  pojt  Albae  de  nomine  dicti 
Albini ;  mm  rex  •itbulaalta  Latinas  habebat. 

iiA.ix.  Mi. 

1  have  said  poetically  speaking,  as  it  will 
appear  to  the  most  negligent  reader  that 
Vii^  did  not  mean  to  adhere  to  the  letter 
ia,ii»  topogn^iical  descriptipiv}  othermM 
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we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  ■  of 
supposiog,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, or  of  an  hour  at  the  utmost,  Nisus 
left  his  friend  not  far  from  the  camp  on 
*lie  lianks  of  the  Tiber,  reached  the  Aliran 
hill  and  lake  fifteen  miles  oS>  and  retuca- 
ed  back  aj^ain  . 

In  this  forest  are  several  large  shallow 
pools,  whose  stagnant  waters  are  supposed 
to  infect  the  air,  and  contribute  not  a  little 
to  its  unwholesomeness .  The  Tiber  is  rapid 
and  muddy;  its  banks  are  shaded  willi  a 
variety  of  shrubs  and  flowery  plants,  and 
are  perhaps  beauti&d  enough  to  justify. the 
description  of  Tirgil . 

Atijiie  hie  iGneas  iageniem  ex  aequora  Incnm 
Prosplcit.  HiiDC  inter  fluvio  Tiberinas  amaona 
VorLicibus  rapidii  et  tnalta  flaras  arena 
Id  mace  {iToiuinpit.  Variae  circnmqne  supn^ne 
Adsnetae  rtpii  volocreit  et  flumiDis  >lr«o 
iBihera  iou]cebattt  cauiu )  ]ncot[ue  rolabant. 

^n.  vii. 

The  stream ,  though  divided  into  branches, 
is  yet  considerable.  The  southern  branch 
ioto'  wludi  ^neas  entrap  u  not  navigablfr. 
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liMKat  iMtMiMii  QuTiB*  vitataT  armtii 
Bo^itii  £neae  gloiia  loU  manef. 

Satii. 

The  largest  is  called  Mnmicino ;  on  its 
northern  banik  stands  Porto  the  ancient 
Porliu  Romantts,  projected  bj  Julius  Caesar, 
b^{[ua  hf  Augnsttu,  finished  by  Claudius, 
and  repaired  bf  Trajan .  To  form  a  solid 
fimndation  for  part  o£  tlie  mole,  Ctandiua 
ordered  the  ship,  or  raft,  constructed  under 
his  predecessor  Caligula,  in  order  to  con- 
vey the  Vatican  obelisk  from  Egypt  to 
Rome,  to  be  sunk.  Such  vras  its  vast  bulk, 
that  it  occupied  nearly  one  side  of  tlie 
port.  Of  this  port,  scarce  a  trace  remains; 
the  town  is  insignificant,  though  a  bbhopric. 
The  island  formed  by  the  two  branches  of 
the  river  waS'  called  Insula  Sacra>. 

The  present  town  of  Osiia  is  a  miserable 
fortified  village,  containing  scarcely  fifty 
sickly  inhabitants.  Sucli  is  the  badness  of 
the  air,  real  or  supposed,  that  none  but 
malefactors  and  b.itidiUi  iviil  inhabit  it. 
The  ancient  town  lay  nearer  the  sea,  as 
appeftra  hy  the  inside  or  biick  walls  o£ 
6owe  tanples,  vaults  of  hatbs,  mosuiis>  etc 
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Escavations  have  been  made,  and  statues, 
pillars,  and  llie  most  precious  marbles  found 
in  abundance ,  and  many  more  will  pro- 
bably be  discovered  if  the  excavations  be 
continued  .  One  of  the  party,  while  look- 
ing for  pieces  of  marble  amidst  the  heaps 
of  rnbbish,  found  a  small  Torso  of  the 
Venus  of  Medicis ,  about  four  inches  in 
length  .  It  was  white  and  fresh,  as  if  just 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  artist .  This 
town  was  anciently  of  considerable  size  and 
importance .  It  seems  to  have  been  three 
or  four  miles  in  circumference ,  and  the 
residence  of  opulence  and  luxury  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  number  of  temples  and  aque- 
ducts (one  of  which  lines  the  road  from 
Rome )  and  by  the  rich  materials  found 
among  its  ruins. 

From  the  accoimt  which  I  have  given  of 
the  country  bordering  on  tbe  coast,  it  will 
be  found  to  present  nearly  the  same  fea- 
tui-es  as  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  lhu9 
describes  the  view  along  the  road  that  cros- 
aed  it  in  one  of  his  letters : — «  Varia  hme 
et  inde  fades .  Nam  moda  occurrentibus 
sylns  via  eoarctatur,  modo  latissimis  pram 
diffimditur  et  patescit.;  nadti  greges  ovum 
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mulla.  ibi  equorum  houinqiie  armenta  .  * 
This  appearance  at  the  country  extends  all 
along  the  coast,  and  even  over  Llie  Pom- 
ptrae  marshes. 

Laurentum,  the  superb  capital 

 titrrei  ct  tecta  Latiui 

Ardaa , 

stood  on  the  coast,  ahoiiL  .six  miles  from 
Ostia ,  on  the  spot  now  o';oiipied  by  a 
■vill.igf?,  or  ralhcr  a  snUlary  tower,  called 
Palerno.  No  vcsti^^cs  remain  of  its  formei' 
TOaguLficeLice,  cxcepliug  an  aqueduct;  a  cir- 
cumstance not  surprising ,  as  it  probably 
owed  all  that  magnificence  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet.  A  little  higher  up,  and 
nearer  the  Alban  hills,  rises  Prauka,  the 
old  Laoinium.  Between  these  towns  flows, 
from  the  Lacus  Titrni,  a  streamlet  that 
still  bears  the  hero's  name,  and  is  called 
R'wo  di  Torno  .  Jrdea,  the  capital  of  the 
Huiiliatis,  is  still  farther  on,  on  the  banks 
of  thfl  Nandais .  The  ferest  around  was 
called  the  Laureatia  Sylva,  u  also  Lau- 


*  a.  Epiit.  17. 
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^H&a  Palm,  from  the  many  pools  inter- 
ipened  about  it,  as  I  faave  already  reUark-. 
«d,  and  iima  as  now,  the  nnwrt  -  of  swine, 
tbongh  that  breed  seems  consiiferably  di- 
mitiisbcd . 


Jus  veliUi  iile  eanum  morait  de  montibai  alib- 
Actu^periinnltos  Vetuliu  qiwia  piaifer  anooi 
Defendit ,  maltoiqm  paint  Linrendft  ijlra 
Putn*  anwdinsBi 

The  whole  of  this  coast,  ttovr  ao  lonely 
and  abandoned,  was  anciently  covered  with 
seats,  resembling  villages,  or  rather  little 
towns,  ferming  an  almost  unintermpted  line 
along  the  shore,  and  covering  it  with  life, 
animation,  and  beauty.  »  Liitus  ornant  vati- 
ttate  gratissima,  nunc  continua,  nunc  in- 
tsrmissa  tecta  vUlarum  quae  praestant 
muharam  urhatm  faciemfV  says  Pliny  in 
tfae  letter  already  <uted.  It  seems  even  to 
have  been  considered  as  heallby,  for  He^ 
Eodian  informs  ns  that,  during  the  plagne 
which  ravaged  Borne  and  the  empire  under 
Commodas,  the  Emperor  retired  to  Lau- 
reatunti  as  the  sea  air,  perfumed  by 
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«dor  of  the  numeroiu  Uarak  that  flaurtsbHl 
dong  the  coast,  wa>  coiuidered  m  a  poTreir- 
ful  antidote  against  the  eSeols  of  tb«  p<ia« 
tQcndal  vapors. 


t>  HeradiBa ,  lib.  I.  36. 
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CHAP-  is.. 

Journey  to  Naples  —  VeUetri  ^Poatptht 
Marshes  —  Ferania  —  Tcrracm* ,  Aaaar 
—  Fimdi  and  U»  Lake — Mount  Caatuhut 
— Gaieta  — Cicero's  VUla  and  Tamb—i 
Liris — Motmt  Majjicut — BaUrmu  Agtr 

Shortlt  after  our  return  feom  the  coa<k„ 
ir«  prepared  tor  oar  Jonrney  to  ITapleCj  and 
•et  out  acoordingl;  on  Friday  the  twenty- 
•erenth  of  May,  about  three  o'clock  m  the 
afternoon.  The  cloods  had  been  gatbering 
the  whole  moraing ,  and.  we  had  scarcelf 
time  to  pHs  the  Porat  Capeaa ,  whma  the 
atorm  borat  o»er  uft  with  tBemtodoaa  tmj  j 
it  waa  the  firat  we  had  experienced:  in  Italy, 
and  remarfcahle  fiiir  th«  Ktid  glare  ef 
lightuing ,  and  'the  auddea.  and  wipid  peals 
of  thui^er,  resemUiDg  the  eip1wuan>  of  ar- 
tillery. '  The  re-echo'  frwn  tbv  mountaim 
Toond,  gradually  loeing  itsdf  in  tl»  Apen- 
lunes ,  added  nmrfa  to  th«'  grand  effect.  On 
tbc  Garapagu.  tbsfe-  m*  »o-  Aritecj  our 
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driven  tliarefore  only  hoBtened  their'  pace , 
and  whided  as  along  with  amazing  rapidity. 
However ,  the  storm  was  as  short  as  it  was 
fiolentj  it  had  diminished  when  we  reach- 
ed the  stage  ,  called  the  Torre  de  Meiza- 
via,  aaraently  Ad  USediam,  aad  after  c^ang- 
iflg  horses  ,  we.  drove  on  to  AHano,  From 
'  Albaao  the  road  vrinds-  at  pFesent ,  or  at 
least  winded  when  we  passed  it,  round  the 
beautifbl  little  valley  of  Arieia,  formed  by 
some  of  the  lower  ramifications  of  the  Al- 
ban  Mount,  and  presented  on  the  left  a 
fine  view  of  Albaaoy  Afida,  GaUtura,  _Moi^' 
u  Gioi'ej  Genstmo,  all  gilded  by  the  rays' 
of  the  son,  }iut  then  bursting  &om  the' 
Airls  f)£  the  storm,  and  t^dng  his  Jaratvell 
tweet .  Tbssfi  glowtt^  tmts  vrare  set  off  to 
great  advantage  by  the  dark  back,  ground 
farmed  by  the  groves  and  evergreen  forests 
that  cloUie  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountain. 
TOght  shorUy  after  closed  upon  us,  and  de<' 
I^ved  us  of  several  interesting  views  which 
we  might  have  enjoyed  from  the  lofty  situa-. 
tion  of  the  road,  tiiat  still  continued  to  run 
along  the  side  of  the  hill.  Among  other 
objecU  we  lost  on  our  left  the  view  of 
Laviaia,  ancienUy  LoBufium,  so  often  men-- 
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tiooed  by  Cicero  as  coanected  .  vitb  .  MOo,*" 
and  alluded  to       Horace  as  infested  hj 
wolves .  f 

We  arrived  about  tmlve  o'dock  at  Wat- 
letri,  aa  ancient  town  of  the  foUci,  that 
stiH  retains  its  former  nanie  and  connde- 
ration.  It  became  a  Roman  ecdony  at  -a 
very  early  period^  and  was  the  seat  of  tibe 
Octayiaa  family  and  the  birtii-place  of  An-' 
gusl'm.  Though  it  cmitains  some  conside- 
rable edifices,  particularly  palsceS,  yet  it 
i^pean  ill-buiH  and  gloomy.  Its  sitnatioa 
however  is  very  fine .  Placed  cm  the  southeni 
extremity  of  the  Albau  hiUs,  it  commands  on 
ime  side,  over  »deep  valley,' a- view  of  Gora 
and  the  Volscian  mountains;  and  en  thv 
other,  of  - a  fertile  plain,  late  the  Pompttne 
marshes,  bounded  by  the  aea  and  Circe's 
promontory  .  The  country  throng  the  two 
next  stages  ia  extremely  green  and  fertile, 
presentjng    rich    meadows   adorned  with' 


•  Cio.  Pro.  Mil. 

t   sk  agro 

■  Rava  deouTniif  Ivpa  Lannviao. 

za.  hi.  V}. 
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fttrest  aeeoery  «4iow  mild  beauties  form  a 
rtriking  oontrast  with  the  harsh  featm«» 
of  the  burdering  monntaiiu.  The  village  of 
Cutema,  |Hvbab1f  on  the  site'  of  the  Tras 
Tabemae,  it  livulj  and  pleasing .  At'  Torre 
da'  ire  Pond,  the  ancient  Trtpuntivm,  se- 
TCTflL  military  stones,  columns,  etc.  dug  njt 
OB  0»  Ap[Han  road  when  repaired  by  the 
late  Pope,  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
trareUer .  Near  it  stood  Forwn  ^ppii,  bniU 
at  the  time,  the  road  was  made,  and  in- 
halritedby  innJkeepers  and  theboatinen  who 
plied  on  the  canal  that  crossed  the  mar- 
ahes*. 

Here  conunence  the  fiimoiu  Pomptta» 
marshes,  and  at  the  same  dme  the  eiccel- 
\aA  road  formed  thtm^  them  on  the  sob- 
•tmctions  of  the  Appian  the  same  pontiff. 
ThU  road  runs  cm  an  esaet  levd,  and  in  a- 
atrait  fine  tits  thir^  Miilea.  It  is  bordered- 
ou  both  ffides  by  a  canal,  and  shaded  hy 
donUe  rows  of  elms  and  poplars.  It  is  (tos- 
sed bj  two  rivers,  the  I^fma  and'  the  Ama^ 


*  DiAwtiuamatitrDaupDMibMatyuBidigsli. 
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senas,  wliidi  lUIl  retain  their  ancient  ap- 
pellaUans,  and  retnind  the  traveller  of  soma 
beuitifol  descripiioila,  and  partiOBlarlj  of  the 
aflecting  adTentiuic  MeUbds ,  «o  yrtUX 
told  by  YirgiL 

The  Pm^ditae  PeAtdet  dtrive  their  ap* 
peUation  fiuiR  Pometuim ,  a  considerable 
town  of  the  Fotsci.  Though  this  dty  waa 
<o  opulent  a*  to  enable  Tarqiiin  to  build 
tbe  Capittd  with  its  pUinder,  jet  it  had  to- 
taU;  disappeared  ereu  before  (lie  time  of 
PKnj.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  precise 
date  of  the  origin  of  these  marahes.  Homer, 
and  after  htm  Virgil ,  represent  the  abode 
of  Circe  as  an  island,  and  Pliny  allucKng 
to  Homer  quotes  this  opinion,  and  confirms 
it  hf  the  testimonj  of  Theophrastna,  who, 
HI  the  year  of  Rome  44*>>  gives  this  laland 
a  mrcnmfbretice  of  fflgbty  stadia  or '  aboirt 
ten  mUes.  It  i»  not  improbable  that  this  vast 
plain,  eren  now  so  little  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  may,  Fifee  the  territory 
of  Raueaaa  on  the  eastern  coast,  hare 
once  been  covered  by  the  waves.  Whatever 
nay  have  been  >t«  state  in  &baloos  tunes, 
the  same  Pliny  relates,  on  the  authority 
of  a  more  Meieot  Latin  writer^  that  at 
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nt  early  period  of  the  Roman  republic , 
tiie  tract  of  country  afterwards  included 
in  the  marshes  contained  thirty-three  citie8> 
alt  of  which  gradually  disappeared  before 
tiie  ravages  of  war,  or  the  slilt  more 
dsstmntiTe  iafloencd  of  the  iilcreasing  feus. 
These  teas  are  occasioned  b;  the  quantity 
of  water  carried-  into  the- plain  by  niunberless: 
streams  that  rise-  at  the  £)ot  af  tli;& 
neighboring  moimttias ,  and  for  want  o£ 
stifGcieht  declivity  creep  sln^^shly  orer  th^ 
leVel  space ,  and  sometimes  stagnate  in 
pools ,  or  lose  themselves  in  the  sands 
The  principal'  of  tfiese  stteams  are,  the: 
Aslura,  &e*7Vyi^,the  Tpppla,  Aqua 
Puzza ,  in  &e  apper ;  aeA  the- Amasenus' ani 
Vfent  in  the  lower 'marshes  *  ,'  The  pciob. 
or  lakes  line  the  coast,  and'  extend  from 
1^  neigUtorbood  of  the  month  of  the  Aiba-a 
to  the  promontory  -  of  Gfnn .  The  fldt  and" 


'  Qna  Salnrae  jacel  atra  palus ,  gelidusquc  per 

Qnaerit  iter  valle* ,  ai^ue  ia  mare  conilliur 
trfftM. 

FirgiMa^  vii.. 
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swampy  tract  spread  from  these  lakes  io 
the  fuot  of  the  Yolsciaa  mountains  ,  aod 
covered  an  extent  of  eight  miles  in  breadth 
and  thirty  in  length,  with  mnd  and  infection. 
Tbe  los»  of  so  much  fertile  land ,  and  the 
exhalations  arising  from  such  a  vast  tract 
of  swamp,  carried,  not  anfreqiieotly  to  the 
Capital  itself  by  southerly  winds,  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  people  so  active 
and  industrious  as  the  ancient  Romans. 

Appius  Claudius,  about  three  hondred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  employ- 
ed in  carrying  his  celebrated  road  across 
these  marshes ,  made  tiie  first  attempt  to 
drain  them,  and  his  example  was,  at  long 
intervals ,  followed  by  various  consuls  , 
emperors ,  and  kings,  down  to  the  Gothic 
Theodoric  inclusively.  The  wars  that  follow- 
ed the  death  of  this  prince ,  the  devastation 
of  Italj)  and  the  weakness  and  unsettled 
state  of  the  Roman  government,  withdrew 
its  attention  from  cultivation  and  left  the 
waters  of  the  Paludes  to  their  natural 
operation.  The  Popes,  however,  when  their 
sovereignty  was  established  and  their  at- 
teRtioQ  no  longer  distracted  by  the  piratical 
Tuits  pf  distant,  or  the  inroads  of  neighbos* 
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iog  barbarians,  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
•melioration  of  the  inundated  territory,  and 
we  find  accordiiif,'ly  that  from  Boniface  VUL 
Ss^vra  to  the  late  pontiff  Tins  VI.  no  less 
than  fifteen  Popes  have  attempted  this  grand 
stidertakitig  .  Most  of  these  effoi  ls  were 
attended  with  partial,  none  with  full  suc- 
cess. Whether  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  deficiency  of  the  means  employed 
at  the  beginning,  or  to  tlie  neglect  of 
repairs  and  the  want  of  continual  attention 
afterwards  ,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  j 
tliough  considering  the  skill  and  opulence 
of  the  Romans,  it  is  more  natural  to  attri- 
bute  the  defect  either  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
evil  in  itself  irremedialile,  or  to  the  distract- 
ihg  circumstances  of  the  intervening  times. 

Of  the  methods  employed  by  Appius , 
and  afterwards  by  the  Consul  Cethegus, 
wa  know  little;  though  not  the  road  only 
ItxA  the  traces  of  certain  channels  dug  to 
dravr  the  water  from  it,  and  mounds  rais- 
ed to  protect  it  from  sudden  swells  of 
water ,  are  traditionally  ascribed  to  the 
former.  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  revolved 
in  hia  mighty  mind  a  design  worthy  of 
lumidf ,  of  tanui^  tbe  coarse  of  the  Tiber 
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from  Ostia,  and  carrying  it  throogh  the 
PotnptiDe  territory  and  maishes  to  the  sea 
at  TeTracma.  This  grand  project  'which 
«»ted  only  in  the  mind  of  the  Dictatw 
perished  with  him,  and  gave  way  to  the 
more  moderate  tmt  .more  practicable  plan  of 
AngustUB,  Tiriio  endeavoured  to  carry  off_^ 
the  supcifluoui  waters  by  opeahig  a  canal 
all  along  the  Via  Apiu  fi:om  Forum  AppH 
to  the  grove  of  Fwonia.  It  was  castomary 
to  eniSwrfc  <m  this  canal  at  ngbt  time, 
«s  Strabo  relates  and  Horace  ^clised  *  t 
because  the  vapon  that  arise'  from  Uie 
swampa  are  less  noxious  during  the  coolness 
«f  the  night  thoa  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
Many  of  the  inconveoienoes  of  Uie  marshe* 
Btill  continued  to  be  tAt,  as  appears  irom 
Horace's  complaints  \ ,  and  firom  the  epithet 
applied  by  Lucan  to  the  Via  Appia. 

*  Horace  embarked  in  ihc  evi.-ning,and  arrived 
at  Feronia  about  ten  i/olock  next  morning  ; 
liaving  travelled  about  leven- and- twenty  miles 
Id  sixieea  houM.  The  muleteec  |e«m*  to  hsra 
been  at  slow  aad  u  tleepy  a*  modatn  German 

-J-  A^aa  •  •  lalerriina  .  ■  ■ 

dmU  onlicet ,  ranaeqae  palnUret^ 
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Et  qua  Pomptinai  Tia  dividii  TJda  poliide*. 

L.  iii. 

However  the  canal  opened  by  Augustus  sUU 
remains,  and  is  called  tlie  Cavata. 

Tke  laxury  and  the  improvident  policy 
of  the  immediate  successors  of  Augustus , 
and  the  ciTil  wars  lhat  raged  under  Calba, 
Otho ,  Vitellius  and  Vespasian ,  diverted 
their  atteotion  from  works  of  peace  aud 
improvement;  so  that  the  marshes  liad  again 
increased  and  the  waters  svrelled ,  so  as  ta 
render  the  Via  Appia  nearly  impassable  * . 
At  length  Nerva  resumed  the  task,  and  his 
glorious  successor  Trajan  carried  it  on  dur- 
ing' ten  years  and  with  so  much  activity 
that  the    whole    extent    of  country  from 


*'  5i)ia(  Itilicus  <  who  flourished  in  this  inter* 
val,  appears  lo  have  given  an  accurals  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  they  were  in  his  time ,  though' 
he  it  speaking  of  the  age  of  Anuibal — 
Et  quos  pestifera  Fomptlni  uligine  carapi ; 
Qua  Saturae  nebulosa  palus  rcstagnat ,  et  atro 
Liveniei  caeno  per  egiialida  turbidua  arva 
Cogit  aquat  Ufea)  at^ue  infioit  aequora  liip*. 

»/.//«/.  lib.  Tiii. 
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Trcpontl  to  Terracina  was  drained ,  and 
the  Via  Appia  complelely  restored,  in  the 
tliird  consulutt;  of  that  Emperor.  This  event 
is  cunintenio rated  in  three  iascri ptions,  one 
of  whioli  may  be  seen  oa  a  marble  slab 
at  the  village  of  Trepond ;  another  more 
explicit  was  found  near  the  forty-second 
mile  stone  on  the  Via  Appia ;  and  the 
third  exists  on  a  stone  in  one  of  ihe  angles 
of  the  wall  of  the  cnthedral  at  Terracina. 
During  the  convulsions  of  the  following 
centuries  the  marshes  were  again  overflowed, 
and  again  drained  by  Cecdius  Dccius  in 
the  reign  of  Theodoric,  The  commencement 
»f  this  work  is  announced  in  as  epistle 
drawn  up  in  the  declamatory  style  of  the 
times,  and  addressed  by  the  Gothic  prince 
to  the  senate  ,  Its  success  is  staled  in 
another  to  Decius,  containing  a  ^rant  of 
the  lands  drained  by  hiin  free  from  taxes 
for  ever. 

Of  the  .different  popes  who  have  revived 
this  useM  enterprise,  Bonifaee  U. ,  Mar- 
tin v.,  a'nd  Sixtus  Quintus  carried  it  00, 
with  a  vigor  adequate  to  its  importance," 
and  with  a>  magnificence  worthy  of  the 
Mwieut  Bomaus.  But  Uie  short  reigns  ^of 
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these  benerolcnt  and  enterprising  sovereigns 
did  not  permit  them  to  accomplish  their 
grand  designs;  and  their  successors  of  less 
genius  or  less  actitit^  contented  themseWes 
with  issuing  briefe  and  imposing  obligations 
on  the  commHtiities  and  proprietors  to  sup- 
port and  repair  the  drains.  The  glocy  of 
finally  terminating  this  grand  undertaking, 
so  often  attempted  and  so  often  frustrated, 
was  reserved  for  the  late  pontiff  Pius  VI. 
who  immediately  on  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  throne  turned  his  attention  to  th» 
Fomptine  marshes  .  TJie  level  was  taken 
with  precision,  the  depth  of  the  different 
Canals  and  ontlets  sounded,  the  degree  of 
declivrty  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ascertained, 
and  at  length  the  work  was  begun  in  the 
year  1778.  It  was  carried  ou  with  incredible 
ardor  and  vast  expense  for  the  space  of 
ten  years;  and  at  length  it  was  crowned 
with  compleU  success  and  closed  in  tbs 
year  1788.  The  impartial  reader  will  resdily 
acknowledge,  that  much  praise  is  due  to 
the  pontiff,  who  in  spile  of  every  difBculty 
(  and  many  occurred  not  only  from  the 
nature  of  the  work,  but  from  the  petty! 
iMere^tai  iabignes  *xA  maiKieuvte*  «f  tba 
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parties  conotmed  )  had  the  courage  to 
conimeooe ,  and  the  perseveraoce  to  com- 
plete, wlB  iwdertalung  af  aucfa  magDitaide. 
The  wi^radMCtive  marth  foreai  M  bear 
the  plough  and  maiatain  Ihe  weighioring- 
nitiest  the  river  restrained  from  iiniBdatMiis 
and  Uutf^  A  hetter  cmava,  are  coiradered 
hj  Horace  *  as  tha  most  ^rioiK  of  Aa* 
gostas's  achiemaents,  and  with  reason,  if 
^ory  he  the  nsnlt  of  atSity.  Tet  Augustas 
had  the  immense  reaoorces  v£  the  Roman 
empire  at  his  command ;  be  had  kUe  le- 
gions to  cn[4o7  instead  of  laborers,  and  his 
ancoeas  was  partial  oidy  and  tcstponry.  In 
truth  tbe  draining  of  the  Pomptine  marshes 
is  one  of  the  most  nsefid  as  well  as  most 
difficult  works  ever  executed,  and  reflects 
more  lustre  on  tlie  reign  of  Km  yi>  than 
the  dome  of  the  Vaticanj  all  glorious  as  it 
is  ,  c<in  confer  on  the  memory  of  Sixtus 
l^uintus.  f 


*  Art.  Poet.  6{. 

j-  It  i(  forianatv  for  the  Pope  >  and  indeed  for  • 
■Calbelio*  in  general ,  ibat  thne  i«  luoh  clear 
And  fire^iunt  monttou  of  die  Ponptins  nWiliM 
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I  hare  Esid  tluit  tke  aiicceu  was  com- 
plete ;  this  howcTCT  must  be  onderstoncl 
qpon  the  snppositiea  that  tlva  canals  of^ 
commiHucatioD  he  kept  open  and  die  beda 
of  the  streams  be  cleared*.  The  difference 
betireea  the  latter  and  all  preceding  attempts 
ia  this ;  on  former  occasions  the  level  was 
not  taken  in  ell  parts  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, and  of  course  the  declivity  necessarjr 
£ir  the  flow  of  the  waters  not  eTery-wfaere 
equally  secured.  This  essential  defect  has 
been  carefiilly  guarded  against  on  the  late 
occasioa,  and  the  emissarii  or  great. drains 
so  oondoctcd  as  to  iOBure  a  constant  cur- 
rent. The  principal  £)ult  at  present  is  said 


in  ancient  authors  ;  ollierwise  ihese  destnictive 
swamps  would  undoubtedly  have  been  attributed 
-  \tj  suoh  traveller  ai  Baraet,  iLdditoo,  Mis- 
ton,  etc.  to  the  genini  of  tha  papal  gorern- 
ment,  and  to  the  aninre  of  the  catholio  religioaf 
to  indolence,  iu|yer«lilit>ii,  ignoraocei  etc. 

'  If  i«  Tepericd  .that  lincc  the  last  French 
^    iDriiion  these  neceisaiy  precaniiona  have  been 
neglected,  a^d  that  the  waters  b^ia  to  stsgoaie 
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to  be  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  drain- 
ed, the  greater  part  of  which  having  been 
pUFcba&ed  hy  the  Camera  jipoatolica  was 
given  over  to  the  Duke  of  Braschi.  &o* 
man  noblemen  have  never  been  remarkable 
for  their  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the 
dojte  content  probably  vrith  the  present 
proiit  is  not  likely  to  lay  out  much  in 
repairs,  particularly  in  times  so  distressing' 
as  the  present.  Had  the  land  been  divid- 
ed into  lesser  portions ,  and  given  to  indus- 
trious families,  it  might  have  been  cultivat- 
ed better,  and  the  drains  cleansed  and 
preserved  with  more  attention.  The  go- 
vernment indeed '  ought  to  have  charged 
itself  vrith  that  concern;  but  in  governments 
where  the  people  have  no  influence,  public 
interesu  are  seldom  atteniJed  to ,  wiUi  zeal, 
constancy,  and  effect. 

Vhen  we  crossed  the  Pomptine  marshes, 
.fine  crops  of  corn  covered'  the  country  on 
our  1^,  and  seemed  to  wave  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountiiins;  while  on  the  rijfht 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  grazed  iii . 
extensive  and  luxnriant  pastures.  Nor  indeed 
is  the  reader  to  imagine,  that  when  the 
marshes  were  in  their  worst  state  they  prc- 
VOL.  u.  16 
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seated  ia  every  direction  a  dreary  and 
forbidding  aspect  to  tb«  traveller  or  the 
«[K>rtsmaa  who  ranged  over  them.  On  tho 
eide  towards  the  sea  they  are  covered  with 
cxteasive  forests,  that  enclose  and  shade  the 
lakes  which  border  the  coasts.  These  forests 
extend  wKh  little  interraption  from  Ostia 
lo  the  promontory  of  Circe,  and  consist  of 
oak ,  ilex,  hay ,  and  numberless  flowering 
shrubs.  To  the  north  rises  Monte  Albamt 
yith  all  its  tumuli,  and  all  the  towns  and 
cities  glittering  on  their  summits.  To  the 
south,  towers  the  promontory  of  Circe  on  one 
side ,  and  the  shining  rock  of  ^ixnr  on  the 
other;  while  the  Volscian  mountains,  sweep- 
ing from  north  to  south  ia  a  imld  semicircle, 
close  the  view  to  the  east.  On  their  sides  the 
traveller  beholds  Cora ,  Sezza ,  Pipemo  , 
like  aerial  palac&  shining  in  contrast  with 
the  brown'  rugged  rock  that  supports  them. 
These  towns  are  all  ancient ,  and  neariy 
retain  their  ancient  names.  The  wall  and 
two  Doric  temples  still  attest  the  magni- 
ficence of  Csra.  Setia  is  characteristically 
described  in  the  well  known  lines  of  Mai^- 
tial ,  which  point  out  at  once  both  its  situ»> 
tjo9  aod  prindpal  advantage. 
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Quae  patudes  delicata  Pomptinas 
Ex  arce  clivi  special  uva  Selini, 

The  town  is  slill  as  anciently  little,  but 
it  no  lonfjer  possesses  tfie  delicate  and  whole- 
some wines  wiiieh  it  anciently  boasted;  for 
although  vineyards  cover  the  hills  aioiind 
and  spread  even  over  the  plains  below , 
yet  the  grape  is  supposed  to  have  lost  much, 
of  its  flavor.  Piperno  is  the  Priverni  anliqua 
urbs  of  Virgil ,  whence  the  father  of  Camilla 
was  expelled.  The  road  from  Rome  to  Na- 
j)les  passed  through  these  towns  before  the 
late  restoration  of  the  Yia  Appia,  and  the 
draining  of  the  marshes. 

The  post-house  called  Mesa,  was  the  an- 
cient AdirieAias  Paludes.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  marshes  we  crossed  the  Amasenus, 
now  united  with  the  Ufens,  and  falling  with 
it  into  the  canal  on  the  right.  The  bridge 
is  handsome  and  graced  with  an  inscription, 
in  a  very  classical  style ,  relative  to  the 
•change  made  in  the  bed  of  the  former  river. 
It  runs  as  follows.- 

Qua  leni  rejoDans  prins  rasurro 
Uolli  floffiiDs  (MS  agebat  Oufeiu 
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Nunc  rapax  Amaienui  it  Inbeiil  :  et 
Tiai  dedldiciiie  ait  priorei 
Vt  Sexto  gcieret  Pio  jobenti 
Morem ,  nen  sibi  ut  ante  jure  poitit 
Tifttw  mala  dlceie  ant  coloha** 

The  Amasenus  is  indeed  here  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  and  was  when  we  passed  it 
clear,  though  it  carried  with  it  soch  a  mass 
of  water  from  the  marshes .  The  scenery 
aromid  the  brid|{e  is  wooded,  cool,  and 
was  to  OS  particularly  refreshing.  The  stream 
was  full  and  rapid  as  when  Metabus  reached 
its. banks. 

Ee«a  fngae  medio  lamTnii  Amaseitni  atmndau 
Spnmabai  ripi*;  lantii  «e  nnbibus  imber 
fiaperat. 

Firgil,  ^n.  xi.  , 

The  woods  and  thickets  around  seen}  to 
present  the  same  scenery  as  anciently,  and 
correspond  well  with  the  rest  of  the  history, 
the  solitary  education  and  the  half-savage 
life  of  ■  Camilla .  Ve  were  now  about  to 
eme^e  from  the  Paludi,  the  only  marshe* 
ever  dignified  by  classic  celebrity.  They  have 
at  length  laid  aside  their  horrors;  and  ap- 
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peared  to  us  clolLed  with  harvest,  and 
likely  again  to  become  ■what  they  were  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
f^ranary  of  Lntiurn.  Titus  Livius  relates  that 
tlie  Romans  iiiider  the  appvehensiou  of  scar- 
city had  recourse  to  (lie  I'oiiiptluc  territory 
for  corn.  Niiw  the  hilly  part  of  that  ter- 
ritory produced  much  wiuc  indeed ,  but 
little  corn;  the  latter  must  therefore  liave 
grown  in  the  plaias  which  have  since  be- 
come the  marshes  * .  They  still  retain  their 
forests ,  the  haunt  now  as  anciently  of  wild 
boars,  of  stags,  and  sometimes  of  robbers  f  ; 
and  tlieir  numerous  streams,  the  resort  of 
various  kinds  of  excellent  fish;  hence  they 
are  still  much  frequented  by  iisliermen , 
and  indeed  by  sportsoien  of  all  descriptions. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  from  Tcr- 
raciua,  a  few  paces  from  the  road,  a  lUtle 
fucieat  bridge  crosses  a  streamlet  \\  issuing 
from  the  firantain  of  Ferania. 


•  Liv.  iv.  a5. 

■\  Juvetiiil  ,  Sal.  iii. 

The  itreanilct  is  menlioned  bj  HMtae: 
Ora  iDLannj^ue  tna  Urimiu  Feronit  iTiaph^.  , 
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ViL'idi  gaudens  FeroDia  luco. 

Firgit  vn.  800. 

The  grove  in  which  this  goddess  was  sup- 
posed to  dehght  has  long  since  fallen;  one 
only  solitary  ilex  hangs  over  the  foimlain. 
The  temple  has  sunk  into  the  dust,  not 
even  a  stone  rotnains  I  Yet  she  had  a  bet- 
ter title  to  the  veneration  of  tlic  benevolent 
than  all  the  other  goddesses  united.  She 
delighted  in  freedom  ,  and  took  deserving 
slaves  under  her  protection.  They  received 
their  liberty  by  being  seated  on  a  chair  in 
her  temple ,  inscribed  with  these  words , 
Sena  meriti  eervi  redeanU  surgant  liberi  *  . 

The  rocky  emiDence  of  Anxur  novv  rose 
fnll  before  us,  seemed  to  advance  towards 
the  sea,  and  as  we  approached  presented 
to  our  view  a  variety  of  steep  clifTa .  On 
tlie  side  of  one  of  these  craggy  hills  stands: 
the  old  town  of  Terracina  looking  towards 
the  marshes  (prana  ia  paludes):  the  new 
tovra  descends  gradually  towards  the  beach 
and  lines  the  shore ;  it  yiaa  coosiderably 


*  SeoSerrlnf  ,  qnoteil  by  Clureriui ,  1014. 
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au£;meiited  by  ihe  Inle  Pope,  wiio  built  a 
palace,  and  resided  hnre  during  the  spring 
and  autumn,  in  order  (n  nr^e  on  his  fa- 
vourite undertaking .  On  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain  stood  the  ancient  Anxur,  and  on 
the  summit  immediately  over  the  sea,  rose  the 
temple  of  Jiipiler ,  on  a  conspicuous  and 
commanding  site,  whence  he  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  all  the  circumjacent  country", 
and  to  regulate  the  destiny  of  its  inhabitants. 
On  this  pinnacle  still  remain  two  vast 
squares,  consisting  each  of  a  number  of  arches, 
and  forming  probably  the  substruction  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  that  of  Apollo . 
The  colonnades  of  these  two  temples,  ths 
color  of  the  rock  which  supported  them, 
and  the  lofty  walls  and  towers  of  the  city 
which  enclosed  them  and  crowned  Ihe  cliff, 
gave  Anxur  the  splendor  and  iiia|esty  ao 
often  alluded  to  by  the  poets; 

Impositum  sails  late  candentibus  Amur.  Har. 
Superbus  Anxar.  Mart, 
Arcesque  luperbi  Aozuri*.  Statin*- 


'  Qneii  Jupiter  Anxoraj  arvu 
Preiidet  .... 
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TJie  sUiijtioii  of  Terrdcina  rf^cliniiis  oti 
the  sjcle  of  Ihe  moiinlain  ,  and  sirctchcd 
along  (he  shore  is  vcrv  ]iicLiiicsqiic ;  its 
loiipj  lines  of  while  edifices  and  particu- 
lar!)' the  facade  of  the  Pope's  palaee,  fiive 
it  a  general  appearance  of  maf^nificence . 
However  it  possesses  few  objects  of  curio- 
sity. The  cathedral  is  a  dark,  and  dismal 
pile  ;  it  contains  some  anliipie  pillars  and 
monumenls  ,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
Freuch .  Some  sli(,'ht  traces  of  iJic  ancient 
port  repaired  by  Antoninus,  nre  still  visible, 
TIjis  town  seems  to  have  heeu  risinj;  ra- 
[liiily  into  consideration  by  ils  iucrcasin;^ 
i-omuicrce,  til!  thy  late  invasion  of  ihe  French 
checked  its  growth  aud  threw  it  bock  into 
insigiiilkauce ;  and  indeed  few  places  seem 
better  calculated  for  bathing  and  public  resort 
than  Terrtic'ma;  ils  beacb  is  flal ;  its  sands 
are  level  and  solid;  Ibe  sea  is  tranquil ; 
a  river  bathes  ils  walls;  and  the  scenery 
around  is  rich,  bold,  and  variegated  .  Hence, 
m  ancient  times  it  was  a  place  much  fre- 
queQted  during  the  snmmer,  and  noticed 
and  celebrated  b;  the  poets. 

O  NemttitOfontel)  aolidumiiue  madentit  arenaff 
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Littui,  et  aequorei*  iplendidat  Anxnr  vpit ; 

£t  aaa  aninf  spectator  lectnlus  undae 

Qai  videt  hinc  pnppei  flnmiait,  iude  marii. 

Martial,  Lib.  x. 

MarUsd  elsewliera  alludes  to  the  aalubrit; 
of  the  place,  and-ils  waters;  as  when  speak- 
ing of  several  delightful  retreats  along  the 
same  coast  he  mentions  the  two  points  that 
close  OQ  each  side  the  bay  of  Terraciiia, 

Sen  placBl  Eneit  nntris,  ten  filia  lolia, 
Sive  aalutiferis  ca&didui  Aaxur  aquis. 

Lib.  V. 

If  the  traveller  can  spare  a  day  lie  may 
hire  a  boat,  and  sail  along  the  coast  to  the 
promontory  of  Circe,  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuuiis  a  (]f;nre  in  its  prospect  and  ap- 
pears from  Terraciim,  as  Homer  and  Virf^il 
poetically  describe  it,  a  real  island.  As  he 
ranges  over  its  lofty  elilfs  he  will  recollect 
the  splendid  ricdons  of  the  one,  and  the 
harmoLiions  lines  uf  tiic  other.  lie  may- 
traverse  the  unfrequented  groves;  but  in- 
stead of  the  palace  of  Circe  he  will  disco- 
ver the  lonely  village  of  SajUa  Felicita,  a 
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few  solitary  Lowers  iiaiifjing  over  the  sea 
and  perhaps  same  faint  traces  of  tlie  an- 
cient Circe'ia,  covered  with  bushes  and  over- 
fjrown  with  shrubs .  Nearly  opposite  Ter^ 
racina  and  the  promontory  of  Circe,  but 
visible  only  from  the  hills,  lie  a  cluster  of 
islands,  the  principal  of  which,  Fonza  now, 
ancien tly  Fonda ,  was  little  noticed  under 
the  republic,  but  ennobled  under  the  Caesars 
by  the  exile  and  death  of  several  illustrious 
victims  of  imperial  tyranny. 

Five  or  six  miles  from  Terrarina  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  hill,  in  a  defile  with  the 
rock  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other, 
called  Passo  di  Porlella,  stands  a  tonfrer 
with  a  gate,  forming  the  barrier  between 
the  Roman  and  Neapolilati  territories.  It 
is  called  Torre  dell' Epitaffio,  and  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  few  Neapolitan  troops,  the 
commander  of  which  examines  the  passports. 
"We  had  now  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Aurunci  or  jiusonians,  a  people  who  un- 
der the  latter  appellation  gave  their  name 
to  all  Italy.  Their  territory  however  was 
not  extensive ,  nor  was  their  |»ower  ever 
great .  A  little  beyond  the  tower,  the  moun- 
tains seem  to  recede,  the  country  opens 
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and  f^radiially  expatiJi  iiito  ihe  fertile  valley 
of  Foiidi.  The  Via  Appia  intersects  it 
neai-ly  in  the  middle ,  Qn  the  right  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  sea  we  behold  a. 
fine  expanse  of  ivater,  the  Lacus  Fundanus 
or  Ainyclamus*,  formed  by  several  streams 
wtiich,  falliufi  fi  oni  the  mountains  ,  cross 
the  plain  ond  empty  themselves  in  its  bosom. 
Its  borders,  towards  the  road,  are  covPreA 
with  myrtle,  pojjlais,  liisiiriant  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Such  was  also  its  ancient  dress 
It  is  separated  from  tlie  sea  by  a  forest;  and 
indeed  tlie  whole  vale  is  beautifully  adorn- 
ed with  orange  and  eitron  trees,  interspersed 
with  cypress    and    poplars  . 

Fandi  is  a  little  town,  consisting  of  one 
street  on  the  fia  Appia  which  is  here  ia- 
its  ancient  form,  that  is  composed  of  large 
flaf^s,  fitted  togetlier  with  wonderful  art , 
althouf^h  in  their  natural  shape,  and  without 
cement.  With  rcfjard  to  the  appearance  of 
the  town**  I  must  observe,  thai  two  circum- 


*  SrII  Lago  dl  Fondi  . 
XJm  nuit  rwiMrkaMs  creat  perhap*  vi  iKr 
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stances  must  necessarily  give  almost  all 
soullierii  towns  a  gloomy  appearance ;  in 
the  first  place,  the  streets  are  generally  nar- 
row; and  in  the  second,  the  windows  are 
seldom  glazed.  These  deformities,  for  such 
they  are  in  our  eyes,  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences of- the  climate,  and  prevailed  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  Italy  and 
Greece  .  In  Rome  itself,  even  when  embel- 
lished by  Aui;astus,  the  streets  were  nairow, 
and  remained  so  Lill  the  city  was  rebuilt 
by  Nero  after  ihe  (.onllagration -j-.  The  wines 
of  this  territory,  and  itidced  of  this  coast, 
wci-e  anciciilly  in  liiyh  repute,  and  sliU  en- 
joy some  repuf.ilion  . 

The  mountain  which  the  traveller  be- 
holds in  front  as  he  is  going  out  of  Fondi, 
or  rather  a  liUle  to  the  right,  is  'Mouni 


bistorj  of  Fundi  is  an  aisaolt  made  upon  it  by 
a  Turkish  force,  for  ihe  purpose  of  carrying  off 
its  colintesi,  GiuUa  di  Gonzuga,  the  most  beau- 
tiful princess  of  her  age.  The  town  was  laki-a 
by  surprise,  aud  plandered;  but  the  reader 
will  learu  with  pleasare  that  thtt  Iiidj  neaped, 
f  Xao.  AnnaL  vr.  43. 
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Caecubu.f .  I  must  ohsurve  that  tlic  exha- 
lations wbich  arise  from  Ihc  lake,  and  from 
the  mnrshes  wliich  it  otcasiotis  when  it 
ovcrilows,  still  continue  as  in  nncieiit  times 
to  render  the  fertile  vale  of  Fondi  un- 
healthy. At  a  little  dist-iuce  from  it  we 
began  to  ascend  the  hills  (Forniiani  CoUes) 
the  rainirioations  of  JMniiui  Coecuhns,  and 
found  the  country  improve,  if  possible  in 
beauty,  as  wc  advanced  wiiidicg  up  the 
steep.  The  castle  Itri  is,  when  seen  at 
a  distance,  picturesque,  and  a  mausoleum 
near  it  remarkiible  .  The  town  ilself  is  ugly 
ad  jla  name  unknown  to  antiquity.  \Vheu 
we  had  reached  llie  summit  of  the  hill* 
that  continue  to  rise  beyond  l!ri,  ive  were 
entertained  with  the  new  and  magnificent 
views,  thai  opened  upon  us  at  every  turn, 
of  the  ton  n  aud  bay  of  Gaeta  and  its 
Loundiii;,'  promontories.  The  ground  we  trod 
is  truly  poclifal  :  we  were  desceadmg  Mount 
Caf.ciihiis,  one  of  tKe  Formian  hills  celebrated 
liy  lloiiicc;  beiii'alh  lay  Mola  dl  Gaeta;  once 
Pormiac,  ihe  scit  ofthe  Laestrygons,  and  the 
theatre  of  one  of  the  greatest  d'sasters  of  Ulys- 
ses. Before  us ,  ovei'  the  bay  at  a  considerable 
distance,  rose  Prothyta,  and  towering 
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Inarime,  Joyis  impt-Tiis  imposU  Typhaeo, 

En.  is. 

On  our  rif'bt  stood  the  mausoleum  of  Mu- 
natlus  Pliincus,  Horace's  friend,  and  beyond- 
it  ascended  the  bold  promontory  iriLrusled- 
with  the  fame  and  the  ashes  of  Gaela. 

Et  auDC  server  honos  sedem  tuus,  ossnquc  nomen 
Hcsperia  in  magDa,  li  qua  e«t  ea  gloria  signal. 

En.  vii. 

We  continued  to'  roll  over  the  broad' 
flags  of  the  ^la  Appia,  and  descending: 
a  steep  fro  in  Castellane  entered  Mola 
(  Formiae  *  )  in  the  evening.  The  towo^ 
is  in  itself  little  and  insignificant ,  but  ifr 
derives  interest,  if  not  grandeur,  from  its 
beautiful  site,  poetical  scenery  and  classic 
recollections.  It  consists  of  one  street,  form- 
ed by  the  Via  Appia  on  the  sea  side^ 
at'  the  foot  of    range  of  broken  picturesque' 


*  Clo«e  to  the  road  on  l>oih  aides  irere  icit^ 
lered  the  rnins  of  the  Formiaa-  villa,  and  dw- 
wauseleuis  of  Cio««< 
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hills  and  mgunUins  ,  covered  with  corn , 
vines,  and  olivo- trees,  and  topped  witli  rorks, 
chiirrhes  and  towers  .  The  w.Uers  th:it 
stream  from  these  liiils  unite  and  f^nsh  forth 
in  a  fountain  close  to  the  town  .  This 
fountain  is  said  lo  be  (he  fnir  flowing 
Arlaria  described  by  Homer  ;  if  so,  we  may 
coT^cludc  lliat  the  iown  of  Ihe  Laestrygnns  lay 
a  little  hi^'her  on  the  h  ll.s,  since  llie  da  lighter 
of  Anlipliales  is  described  as  coming  down 
ha.il  it  [■. 

Tin;  Kio.st  contipiciions  and  striking  object 
from  the  town  of  Mola  is  the  fortress  of 
flaeta ,  crowning  the  rocky  promontory  of 
the  same  name  with  its  white  ramparts , 
and  presenting  to  the  eye,  one  above  the 
other,  its  stages  of  angles  and  batteries. 
The  town  itself  is  spread  along  the  shore, 
and  extends  nearly  from  the  ceatre  of  the- 
bay  lo  the  point  of  the  promoatorf.  ,The 
harbor  so  well  described  by  Homer  is  that' 
of  Gaeta,  and  whoever  ranges  over  it  will: 
find  alt  the'  features  painted  by  the  poe^ 
the  towering  rocks,  (lie  prominent  shores,. 
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the  narrow  entrance  ,  and  the  hollow  port- 
It  is  about  four  miles  by  land  and  two  by 
water  iron)  Mala.  There  is  some  difficult;  in 
procuring  admittance,  as  it  is  a  fortress, 
and  not  aware  of  this  circumstance  we  pre- 
sented ourselves  at  the  gate  without  our 
passports;  Itut  after  a- few  observations,  we 
were  as  Englishreien  allowed  to  enter,  con- 
ducted to  the  governor  then  at  church , 
received  very  politely,  and  permitted  to 
visit  every  part  of  the  fortress  without 
Jiirther  ceremony. 

The  cathedral  though  not  large  nor  highly 
decorated,  is  well  proportioned,  well  light- 
ed, and  by  the  elevation  of  the  choir 
admirably  calculated  for  public  worsiiip, 
The  fi>nt  is  a  fine  antique  vase  of  white 
marble,  with  basso  relievos,  representing 
Athamas,  Ino  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and 
a  group  of  Bacchantes.  The  sculptor  was  an 
Athenian;  hut  such  a  vase  is  better  calculat- 
ed for  a  g,il!ery  of  antiques  than  for  the 
place  where  it  uoiv  starids.  Opjiosite  thogre^it 
portal  of  the  cathedral  rise.s  an  antique 
column  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
Winds  in  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  streets  ol 
the  town  are  neatly  built  and  well  paved. 
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iU  general  appcsraace  is  lively  within  and 
without,  and  extremely  picturesque.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  fortress  crowns  the 
point' or  head  of  the  promontory^  or  rather 
peninsula  of  Gaeta.  On  the  narrow  neck 
that  unites  it  to  the  main-taod,  hut  on  a 
bold  emiDeace,  stands  the  tomb  of  Munatius 
Plancus.  It  is  round  like  that  of  Hadrian, 
like  it  stripped  of  its  marble  casing,  and 
turned  into  a  battlemented  tower,  called, 
one  might  suppose  from  the  romantic  hero 
of  Axiosto,  Torre  ^Orlando. 

But  neither  the  mausoleam  of  Plancus, 
nor  the  towers'of  Gaetai  neither  the  won- 
drous U^ga  of  Homer,  nor  the  majestic  vra^ses 
of  Vii>;ft,'^ed  so  much  glory  and  interest 
on  these  coasts  as  the  Formian  villa  and 
the  tomb  of  Cicero.  That  Cicero  had  a 
villa  here,  and  that  it  lay  about  a  mile  irom 
the  shore,  history  iriibrms  us;  and  at  that 
very  distance  on  the  left  of  the  road  the  at- 
tentive traveller  will  observe  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls  scattered  over  the  fields,  and 
half  covered  with  vines,  olives  and  hedges. 
These  shapeless  heaps  tradition  points  to  as 
the  ruins  of  Ciceto'S  Formian  villa.  Again, 
history  -assures  us  that  he  was  overtaken 
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teoA  beheaded  in  the  walks  of  a  grove  that 
lay  between  hu  villa  and  the  sea.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  rises,  stripped  of 
its  decorations  and  indeed  of  its  very  shape, 
«  sort  of  obelUk  in  two  stories,  and  this  dis- 
figured pile  the  same  tradition  reveres  as  his 
mansoleum,  raised  on  the  yerjr  spot  whera. 
he  was  butchered ,  and  where  his  fitithAd 
attendants  immediately  interred  bis  beadles» 
trunk.  Lower  down  and  near  the  aea^  or- 
rather  hanging  over  its  waves,  are  Asim 
several  vanlts  and  galleries  which  are  sappo»- 
ed  to  have  been  part  of  the  Fllla  Inferior, 
as  that  whidi  I  have  described  above  wA 
called  fiUa  Superior.  It  i»  a  pity  that  ezca- 
lutions  are  not  made  (  and  with  what  snccess- 
lOHght  they  not  be  made  all  along  this  inte- 
testing  coast!)  to  give  cariosity  some  chaac& 
of  acquiring  greater  evidence. 

Of  the  fiite  of  Cicero's  remains  we  know 
nothing,  as  history  is  silent  with  regard  ta 
his  obsequies  and  sepulchre.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  during  Antony's  life, 
the  most  Eealous  friend  woidd  have  dared' 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
bis  most  active  and  dekdly  enemy';  aDd" 
aitef  Uiot  Triwavir's  deirih,  Angnstus  seems- 
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to  have  concealed  his  sentiments,  if  favor  able- 
to  Cif^ero,  with  so  iimrh  pare  and  suof^ess 
lliat  his  very  nephews  did  not  venture  to 
read  that  illustrious  Homan's  Works  in  his 
presence.  Before  the  dciilh  of  Au^'ustns  the 
personal  and  affectionate  interest  inspired  by 
affinity  or  frieiid.ship  had  proli  ihly  subsid- 
ed ;  few  survived  lli.it  Einpf;ror  who  could 
possibly  have  fiiijovud  llic  ]iappinc>s  of  an 
intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  Ci- 
cero ,  and  fewer  still  could  have  had  any 
particular  and  urgent  motive  to  step  forward 
from  the  crowd,  and  to  pay  due  honors  to 
his  long  neglected  memory.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  reasons  and  llie  silence  of  history 
on  the  subject,  yet  as  his  son  escaped  the 
proscription,  and  as  he  was  restored  In  his 
country  aud  his  rank  when  llie  rage  of  civil 
vvar  had  given  way  to  the  tranquil  domina- 
tion of  Auf^ustiis,  it  is  possible  that  he  then 
mi/^ht  have  raisfid  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  father  so  affectionate  to  him, 
and  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
As  long  therefore  as  popular  belief,  or  tradi- 
tion Jiowever  uncertain,  attaches  the  name 
of  Cicero  to  these  rnins;  aad  as  long  as  even 
creduKty  oan  IicIieTe  that  the  one  has  been 
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liU  residence  and  the  other  bis  tomb;  so 
long  will  every  traveller  wlio  values  liberty 
and  reveres  genius,  visit  theia  with  interest, 
and  hang  over  them,  though  nearly  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  rubbish]  with  delight.  I  can- 
not turn  from  this  aoljcct  without  observ- 
ing, that  many  authors  have  related,  bat  that 
Plutarch  alone  has  painted,  the  last  tragical 
scene  of  Cicero's  .life. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  too  late  indeed  fer 
the  distance  we  had  to  go  ,  we  set  out 
'  from  Mola.  The  road  runs  over  a  fine  plain, 
bordered  on  the  left  by  distant  mountains, 
and  on  the  right  by  the  sea.  About  three 
miles'  from  the  Liris  (  Garigliano  )  an  aque- 
duct; erected  to  convey  water  to  Minutr- 
nae  ,  passes  the  road  ;  it  is  now  in  ruins , 
bnt'the  remaining  arches,  at  least  a  hundred, 
lofty  and  solid,  ^ve  a  melancholy  magnifi- 
cence to  the  plain  which  they  seem  to 
bestride. 

On  the  banks  of  the  hirij  and  to  the  right 
of  the  road  extend  the  ruins  of  Miatur- 
nae  f  spread  over  a  considerable  space  of 
ground  ,  exhibiting  sufastructJoDS  ,  arches, 
gateways ,  and  shattered  walls ,  now  ut- 
terly Corsaken  by  faumLn  tuhabitants,  and 
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abandoHed  to  owis ,  foses  ,  and  serpents, 
MaDj  l>eautiful  shafts ,  bases  and  capi- 
tals of  marble  have  been  Ibund  liere  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  ,  and  more  mifjht 
^lossibly  be  discovered  if  the  ruins  were  re- 
moved. The  delay  occasioned  by  the  ferry 
affords  the  traveller  time  enoQgh  to  range 
over  the  site  and  the  remains  oi  Miaturnae. 
This  city  it  four  mile«  Irom  the  sea;  the 
space  between  was  covered  by  the  sacred 
groves  of  the  nymph  Marica,  sometimes  cal-, 
led  the  Ltuittn  Venus ,  the  mother  of  Lali- 
nus ;  and  by  the  well  known  marshesj  which, 
though  they  iniected  the  air  with  noxious 
exhalationa ,  have  acquired  some  celebrity 
from  the  adventure  of  Manus.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  Borne  and  for  humanity  if  the 
swamp  bad  swallowed  up  for  ever  the 
withered  carcase  and  vengefiil  heart  of  that 
ruthless  chief.  These  marshes  have  lost 
something  of  their  ancient  malignity,  and 
are  become  a  rich  cultivated  plain.  A  tower 
'  stands  on  the  bank  to  defend  the  passage 
over  the  river  ;  iU  first  story  or  lower  part 
is  ancient ,  and  built  with  great  solidity  and 
beautiliil  proportion.  The  Liris  forms  the 
southern  bordw  of  Laiium  ,  and  separates 


ft 
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it  from  Campania  ;  as  we  glided  slowly 
over  its  surface  we  endeavoored  in  vain  to 
conjecture  the  origin  of  its  modern  name*. 
May  it  not  possibly  be  formed  from  its  ori- 
ginal appellation  C/ani* ,  joined  to  its  Roman 
Lirii,  with  an  Italian  termiiiatian,  thus  Gla- 
niliriano,  afterwards  altered  in  the  Italian 
manner  for  euphony  into  Ganiliriano  and 
finally  GanUanoi 

Having  crossed  the  river  we  entered  Cam~ 
pania";  and  as  we  drove  over  the  plain 


■  Tbe  reader  who  dellghK  in  classical  sp- 
f  ellatiaof  will  learn  wllh  pleasure  ,  ibai  tbU 
river  «till  bears  its  aitciem  name  till  il  passea 
ihe  oily  of  Sora.  That  ihe  Fibrenus  (  slill  so 
called)  falls  iDto  u  a  liltle  below  lltal  city,  a»d 
conliuucs  to  encircle  the  little  island  in  which 
Cicero  lays  the  scene  of  llic  sccund  dialogae 
Ue  Legibas  ,  and  which  he  describes  with  so 
much  eloquence.  I  must  add,  lhal  Arpinnm  r1M( 
in  the  vicinily  of  ihe  FibrenDi,  «till  retains  iU 

name,  ennobled  by  the  birth  of  that  most  ilia- 

'■strious  RoDtati. 

"  Hinc  felix  ilia  Campania  est.  A1>  hoc  (ins 
•iieipiaiit  ritibri  colles,  et  tumnleutia  nobjiis  sncc* 

'9 er  omoe*  twras  iudylo,  Kt  vetw«*  dix- 
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beyond  ,  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  Liris  , 
a  wide  and  noble  river  winding  under  tli« 
shadow  of  poplars  through  a  lovely  vale  , 
and  then  glidiog  gently  towards  the  Ma. 
The  river  still  retains  its  characteristic  silence 
and  truiqailtity  ,  while  the  regions  diroogh 
which  it  flows  still  eiijo;  the  beauty  and 
iiertility  which  distinguished  them  of  old. 
These  are;  the  Umbrome  Regna  Maricae. 

Snra         Lirii  ^uieta 

lIord«t  iqna  taciiurDns  amait. 

Some  nigged  mountains  appeared  at  a  di»- 
tance  ,  but  they  only  served  as  a  magnifi- 
cent frame  to  set  off  by  contrast  the  rich- 
scenery  that  adorned  the  hills  and  the  plains 
that  border  the  stream. 

Though  the  ground  rises  gradually  from 
the  Lirit  to  the  next  stage,  yet  the  space 
between  is  called  from  its  comparative  flat- 
ness the  Pi^ia  of  Sessa  ,  and  few  indeed 
are  the  plains  that  can  vie  with  it  in  beauty 


«r«i  •nmintim  Liberi  patrii  cnm  Carere  cena^ 
men — Plin.  Nat.  mu,  iiL  5. 
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and  fierlility.  In  front  or  a  little  to  tlie  right 
rises  a  bold  and  lofty  mountain ,  extending 
on  Uiat  side  to  the  sea  ;  it  is  Mount  Mas- 
sicut ,  ODce  so  £unous  for  its  wines ,  and  it 
still  retains  its  ancient  name  *  .  On  tlie  left 
&]liag  a  little  backwards  to  tLe  north  iff 
Monte  Ofisllio,  and  on  the  side  swella  Monte 
Auruaco,  perpetuating  in  its  original  name 
the  memory  of  a  very  ancient  people.  Ou 
its  side ,  covered  with  its  forests  behind , 
and  before  open  to  the  beauties  of  the  valley 
and  to  the  breezes  of  the  sea ,  is  seated , 
Sessa ,  once  Suessa  Aurunca.  The  whole 
scene  is  finely  divenified  isj  oaks  rising  some- 
times nngle ,  aad  somedmes  in  clumps  in 
tiie  middle  of  com-iields  or  vineyardsj  woods 
girding  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  waving  on 
their  summits  ;  large  villages  with  their 
towers  shining  in  the  middle  of  orchards 
and  thickets,  forming  altogether  a  view  nn- 
mually  rich  and  delightful.  Beyond  St.  Aga- 
ta  the  country  becomes  more  hilly  and  is 


*  Cluverini  miitaket  when  ho  vtjl ,  it  is 
called  Mandragone,  whidh  ii  the  aama  -ct  a  fii- 
lage  or  brlrsH  at  iU  bate  nair  the  tea. 
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shaded  with  Ihickcr  and  larfjcr  woods,  A  ro- 
mantic dell  with  a  streamlet  lumblinfj  through' 
it,  Sams  n  pretty  diversity  in  the  view. 

We  were  now  engaged  in  the  defiles  of 
Momt  Massiens  ,  which  communicate  with 
those  of  Ihe  Callicula  a  mountain  covered 
with  forests  and  crowned  with  Cahi ,  the 
ancient  Cales.  From  these  defiles  we  emerged 
by  a  road  cut  through  the  rock  above  Fratt- 
^^oUsi  and  as  we  looked  down  we  beheld 
the  plains  of  Campania  spread  before  us , 
bordered  by  the  Appennines,v\\.\\  the  craggy 
point «fJjcAia  towering  to  the  sky  on  one  side, 
and  iu  the  centre  Vesuvius  ,  calmly  lifting 
his  double  summit  wreathed  with  smoke  . 
Evening  now  far  advanced  ,  shed  a  pnrple 
tint  over  the  sides  and  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  ,  that  gave  at  once  a  softness 
-and  a  richness  to  the  picture  ,  and  con- 
trasted finely  with  the  darkness  of  the 
-fdains  below ,  and  the  light  colors  of  a  few 
.thin-  cloads  flitting  above. 

From  Fraacolisi  we  traversed  the  Faler- 
ntta  -Ager ,  which  is  the  tract  enclosed 
between  the  sea  ,  Mount  Massicus  ,  Calli- 
cula ,  and  the  river  Fulturnus  ;  a  territory 
so  much  celebrated  by  the  wuacBt  poets , 
VOL.  u.  17 
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and  so  well  known  to  the  modern  reader 
for  its  delicious  wines.  It  has  often  been 
asked  ,  why  Italy  does  not  now  produce 
wines  so  excellent  ,  and  in  such  variety  as 
ancienllyj  and  it  has  been  as  often  answered, 
either  tJiat  the  climate  has  changed,  or  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  been  ne- 
glected ,  and  the  vines  allowed  to  degene- 
rate for  want  of  skill  and  attention.  As  lor 
the  first  of  these  reasons  ,  we  find  nothing 
in  ancient  authors  that  can  furnish  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  revolution 
has  happened.  The  productions  of  the  soil 
are  tLe  same  and  appear  at  the  same  stated 
periods;  the  seasons  correspond  exactly  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  poets  ;  the  air  is  in 
general  genial  and  serene ,  thon^'h  chilled 
occasionally  {  at  least  in  many  provinces  ) 
with  bard  tvintry  frosts,  and  sometimes  dis- 
turbed by  isudden  unseasonable  storms  full 
•a  ^and  tmd  as  mischievous  as  that  des- 
cribed by  Tirf^l*.  Neglect  and  ignorance 
are  reasons  more  plausible ,  but  will  noL 
perhaps  on  exaiBmation  be  found  mnelt 
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more  satisfiictOFy.  Arts  easoitial  to  tbe  exis- 
tence of  man,  whm  once  known  are  never 
forgotten ;  and  articles  so  necessary  as  bUetA 
and  wine  cannot  possibly  be  mtirely  n«- 
-gleoted.  The  science  of  tillage  passes  Iroin 
fetlier  to  son  ,  and  cannot  be  oMiterato} 
unless  tfae  whole  popolation  of  a  country 
be  at  once  destroyed ,  and  a  link  stmcl^ 
ont  of  the  chain  of  hutjaaa  generation.  More^ 
over  the  mode  of  gat&ering  a^d  pressing 
the  grape}  of  boiling  and  storiqg  the  win? 
is  nearly  the  ssmeitov  as  amcienUy.  Beudeq 
from  tbfS  reasons  givm  above  it  would  fel- 
low ,  that  tbe  cnjtore  of  the  Tin^  was  lost 
ell  over  Italy ,  Greece ,  and  Sicily ,  and 
that  (he  Tine  itself  had  degenerated  in  al^ 
the  'coimtries  that  lie  soui^  of  the  Alps , 
bowever  bvoted  in  othfsr  respeets  by  Rat)u-e, 
Very  few  indeed  of  Oie  numbwless  wines 
f  reduced  in  tiiese  ^nspiciow  -climates  ar$ 
palatable  to  ao  English  or  a  French  travel^ 
ler ,  who  is  to  -find  in  t£m  either  4 
-lusciousness  or  -a  lacineas  ,  or  ap  iQexpiesr 
■vtble  something  that  disgosts  bim  ,  aad  i# 
:Tiot  always  removed  even  by  familiarity.  Nor 
'Dught  this  circomstance  to  surprise  ns.  Ac- 
^ustooed  izom  our  iu&ncjr  to  hear  the  winv 
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of  Italy  and  Greece  extolled  by  the  andent 
poets ,  we  expect  to  find  them  ^ngiilarly  de- 
lioous ;  while  we  fbi^et  tliat  ttte  goodness 
of  wine  depends  upon  taste,  and  that  oar 
taste  has  been  formed,  I  had  nearly  said  yi* 
tiated ,  by  wines  of  a  flavor  very  different 
fi^m  that  of  the  classic  grape.  If  the  Italian 
wines  therefore  are  not  in  so  moch  repute 
now  as  they  were  formely,  it  is  to  be  attii- 
buted  not  so  ninch  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Vine ,  as  to  the  change  of  taste  not  only  in 
Transalpine  comitries,  bnt  even  in  Italy  itself. 
-  The  oKidern  Italians  are  extremely  sober; 
they  drink  ^iae  as  Englishmen  drink  hdsU 
beer,  not  to  flatter  the  palate  bnt  to  quench 
the  thirst;  provided  it  be  neither  new, 
flat,  nor  unwholesome,  it  answers  their 
purpose,  and  they  reqnire  irom  it  nothing 
more.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  very 
little  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the 
quality  or  perfection ,  but  merdy  to  the 
quantitj-  of  the  produce.  Not  so  the  ancients; 
they  were  fond  of  convivial  enjoymenls: 
they  loved  wine,  and  considered  it  not 
only  as  a  gratilication  to  the  palate ,  bnt 
as  a  means  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and 
a  vehicle  of  conversation:.  To  belghteo  its 
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flavor  ther^re,  to  bring  it  to  fbll  luattt- 
rity  by  age,  in  short,  to  improTO  it  by 
every  meUiod  bniginable,  vraa  with  tbem 
an  olqect  of  pnmary  importance;  nor  can 
it  ocGosioa  surprise  that  in  drcumstatices 
ao  fiiYoraUe,  the  yine  should  flourish.  Yet 
with  all  this  encouragement  the  two  most 
celebrated  wines  ia  Italy,  the  Caecubaa 
and  the  Falemian,  had  lost  much  of  their 
excellency  and  repatation  in  Pliny's  time; 
the  former  in  coDsequeace  of  a  cenal  drawn 
across  the  vale  of  Ainyelae  by  the  Em- 
peror Nero;  and  the  TftUer  from  its  very 
celebrity,  which  occasioned  so  great  a  de- 
mand, that  the  cultivator  uoable  to  resist 
.the  temptation,  turned  their  attention  h-om. 
the  quality  to  the  quantity.  This  cause  ait 
decline  is  indeed  considered  r  as  -common 
to  both  these  ^ecies  of  wine;  ^t  in  the 
ftinnw  it  was'  only  an  accessary,  in  Lh« 
Jatter  a  principal  agent 

The-  canal  alluded  to,  was  .<me  of  the 
extravagant  whims  of  Nero,  wha  had  re- 
•olved  to  open  an  inland'  commnaication 
between  Oftia  and  the  Lake  Avernusy  by 
a  navigable  canal  which  might  aBbrd  all 
the  pleasures  without  a^y  (Kf  the  ineoo- 
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veatenees  of  a  vo;aga  in  the  usnal  msooer. 
Tbia  work  was  began  bnt  asrer  fioished) 
and  it  is  probaUe  that  the  Lago  Fundanm 
or  Amyclano,  which  wM  to  have  SotrntA 
part  of  the  projected  canal,  wu  lesgttieit- 
ed  and  extended  across  the  little  plain  to 
the  verj'  foot  of  Mount  Caeeuhus ;  thus  de- 
priving the  flats  of  a  coosiderable  part  of 
that  moulore  which  -  perhaps  cau>ed  their 
fertiHljr. 

The  Caecuban  wine  so  moch  cel^vated 
was  produced,  according  to  fVtay',  in  Uie 
poplar  grove*  that  rose  io  the  marshes  oa 
-the  hay  of  Amjclae.  The  same  author  gives 
■4 'long  list  of  Italian  wioea,  all  good  Ihoogb 
-of'  very  difireut  degrees  of  excdlvnee;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  modern  It^y,  jf  the 
RultivatioD  of  the  vine  had  the  same  ea- 
couragement  .now  as  ancientlj  ,  would 
fnmii^  a  caUlogue  equal  b>  .it  both  in 
excellence  and  in  variety..  As  it  ia  not 
in'teDded  to  e^nti  a  few  cursory  remarks 
iuto  a  diuertation,  it  aay  finally  be  observed 
that  several  of  the  wines  celebrated  in 
ancdent  ■  times  still  retain  ,  ^  least ,  some 
share  of  their  anoirat  reputation.  Thus  a 
wuie'  produced  in  the  very    extremity  t£ 
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the  Acft-ialic  Gdpb,  op  the  banlu  of  the 
Timanu  * ,  •  and  in  the  vianitf  of  Atjuileta, 
i»  strit  in  *s-  gMat  revest  -at  THeste  as- 
it  was  foHBerly  in.  Rome;  as  is  die  Bhedan 
wine  so  much  extolled  by  Virgit  at  f^enica 
and  Verqna.  The  'wines  of  Lwm  tad  WlO' 
reace  are  even  now  ihndh  eslMOied  all  over 
the  Dortli  of.ItaJy,  as.  are  ihoae  of  the  At-- 
tan  Siomt, ,  iniduding  Frmseuti  aid  Gat^ 
.tano;  ib  Btune.  The  vines  that  flatirish' 
•a  tiic  aides  aad  arooed  the  haae  of  Ve^ 
■sovifiS'  etilt  centhnw  In  foraiA  a.  riidi  and' 
-detieidM  wiaB<  wett  Suowa  to  all  travd- 
Jevs  ;•.  and  te.  moat"  needen  nwler  the  ap- 
^latibn  i>f  Ladiryma  GhriflCt..  To  conclude, 
Horace  hea  jsmnpriibd  M^ith  '  his  -usikiI 
Matneas  .'the  finr  .principal  vrinAs  of.  Italy, 
■11'  the  ;prod(ice  df  the  cinat  ndttcb  wfi- 
have  jost  traversed,  in  the  folio wii^. atam^. 


•  TUa  wine  wM  ealled  PnciDam.  The  pTaoe 
-BOW  bears  ihe  name  or  Catitt  Buino,  and  cor- 
reipsnd*  with  the  deieriptioD  givra  of  it  hy- ' 
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Caeeiibuia.«tpreIo  ^cnkaw.  Caleao  ' 
Tu\  bibes  aTtm,  mm  tm  F^leroM 
.TvmperaDt  viin,  nec[i^  Ewrnianl- 
. ,  Pocnla  colles-  -  ....  i.  30. 

' '  Before  we  .  arrived  at '  Capua  night 
set  in  J  hat -it  was  B^ht  in  aH  iU- charms  9 
Jittight,  serene,  and  odoriOtoni.  Tke  oakf 
oi^t  that  eonld  tben '  strike  .oar  «yes  or 
lAzcite  ma  curHWity  were  ]h»"laeciole,  bright 
iniects,  mAny  of  whidk  were-  flyiog  dbmit 
in  .every  direelion  UJce  sparks  of  fire,  cast- 
ing a  viiid  iight  around  them  y  and  seran- 
-ing  to  thceatoi  liie  mvii^-eorB  :ot<tr  wbicli 
tfaey  flited,  'ffith  .a  ooD&gntioa.  -  W«  eo- 
.Icred  Ifaples  at  a  late  boai^  «td  drove  to 
the  Gran  BmttagM  , ,  an  excellent  iim  on 
tie  aea '  ahtan ,  and  close  to  die  royal 
garden. 

Few  scenes  sorpasi  in  beanty  that  which 
barst  full  iqKin  oie  vrhen  I  aivoke  next 
jnoming .  'In  front'  and  nnder  my  windows 
the  bay-  of  NajJes  spread  its  azure  sur&ce 
smooth  as  glassj '  while  a  thousand  boats 
glided  in  difieient.  direetioM  over  its  shin- 
ing bosom:  on-  the  right  the  town  ex- 
tended 'ahuig  Uie  sfdaieivonUr  shore,  and 
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Postlipo  rose  close  bebiad  it,  viUi  ckorchet 
aad  villas,  vineyards  and  pines  scattered 
in  confusion  along  its  ndea  and  on  its 
ridge,'  till,  sloping  as  it  advanced  the  bold 
hilf  terminated  in  a  craggy  promontory. 
On  the  left  at  the  end  of  a  walk  that 
forms  the  quay  and  siurts  the  sea,  tb* 
Castel  dell'Uouo  slandii^  on  an  insulated 
rock  caught  the  eye  for  a  moment;  while 
beyond  it  over  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  a 
rugged  line  of  mounuins  stretched  forward, 
and  softening  its  features  as  it  projected, 
presented  towns ,  villages  and  convents 
]odf;ed  amidst  its  forests  aud  precipices,  and 
at  length  terminated  in  the  cape  of  Mi- 
uei'va  novf  of  Surrentum.  Opposite,  and 
full  in  front  rose  the  island  of  Capreae 
with  its  white  cliffs  and  ridgy  summit,  placed 
as  a  Jjarrier  to  check  the  tempest  and 
protect  the  interior  of  the  bay  from  its 
fury.  This  scene  illuminaled  by  a  sun  that 
never  shines  so  bright  on  the  less  favored 
regions  beyond  the  Alps,  is  justly  coiiside- 
ed  ,  as  Uic  most  splendid  and  beautiful 
exhibition  which  nature  perhaps  presenU  to 
the  human  eye,  and  cannot  hut  excite  ii^ 
the  spectator,  when  beheld  for  the  lirst 
*  17 
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time,  emotions  of  delight  and  admiration  , 
that  border  on  enlhiisiasm.  * 
.,  Nor  are  the  cliarms  of  recoDectioD,  tliat 
are  capable  of  improving  even  the  loveliest 
features  of  nature  ,  here  wandiig  to  com- 
plete the  cnchanLmetit.  Naples  and  its  coasts 
liBTe  never  been,  it  is  true,  the  theatre  of 
bcroio  Jbchievements ,  or  the  stage  of  grand 
and  uiHisiMt  incidents;  but  thej  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  great  and  of  the  wise; 
ihej  have  aided  the  niedilntions  of  the  sage, 
and  have  awakened  llie  rapUirc  of  the  poet} 
and  as  long  as  the  Latin  muses  continue 
to  instrma  mankind,  so  long  will  travellers 
visit  with  delight  the  academy  of  Cicero, 
llie  toDib  of  Virgil,  and  the  lurth-plaoe  oC 
Tasso. 


»  The  htj  of  Leucadia  ,  bounded  by  ihe 
bold  coasls  of  that  island  on  oiie  side,  and  of 
Acamania  od  ihe  other,  and  interspersed  with 
Ihe  Teleboides Insulae  rising  io  every  sliape  ima- 
ginable around  ,  ii  ,  I  think  ,  more  beautiful  j 
but  it  I)  now  a  deieit,  peopled  Jaoly  hy  reool- 
iMtiout  \ 
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CHAP.  X. 

Naples — lis  Hitloiy—PahlUi  BmldtBgt— 
Churches — Bo^iiaU  — Slate  af Liuratare 
at  yaples. , 

JN^APLsa  oegrapiea  tte  nte-of"  both  'Paiae* 
polu  %ad  Naapotis  ia  ancuDt  timest  tluMigb' 
il  inherits  tlie  name  c£  iha  latter.  It  is  o£' 
Grecian  origiAi  and  is  first  meotioued 
Titus  Lifios  as  b^vinj^  ia  «oii|ttnctioii  with' 
Palaepotif  )oiiied  the  Saitmiua  in  a  «oa' 
federacy  against  the  AomaM  * .  Palaepolii 
w«s  uken  t)VO-7«a»  after  and  Napla  must 
have  shared  .Us  &te.  The -latter  seem  indeed 
to  have  been  of  little  consideration  at  that 
timej  UuMigli.ii coatioaed  to  increase  rapidly  , 
and  in  the  coarse  'of  not  many  years 
eclipsed  the  splendor,  usurped  the  territory 
and  gradually  obliterated  the  very  namo  «l 
the  lurmar.  It  seems-  to  hav<e  attached  itself  ' 
closely  to  the  Boman  int^sf,  in  little 
more  tbait  a-  century  from  the  ahove-meo- 
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tioDed  period,  aod  to  have  acquired  under 
the  protection  of-the  Bomaa  republic  no 
Modl  degree  of  prosperity  and  importance. 
St  reauuned  fiuthM  te  ita  allies  even  aftfir 
the  carnage  of  duuta*  and  tiia  rsv<dt  of 
the  Campaolans ;  and  »aeb  WM  the,  strength 
of  ita  ramparts  that  Anaibal  hintself  shrunk 
from  the  tBiScuUiw  of.  an  attack.  *  The 
gwerous- offer,  whidi  tfaej  had  prenonaljr 
made  to  the  Roman,  senate  must  natfually 
inspire  a  veiy.  iarorable  idea  of  the  opulence, 
and  which  is  infinity  more  hworable,  oi 
the,  magnaDiraity  of  thu  ci^.  This  at- 
tachment to.  the  Roman  cause  excited  the 
resentment  of  the.  C^th^nian,  who  rava^ 
•d  the  Neapolitan  twitory  with  more  than 
his  .nsual  f^^ty.  . 

From  this  .poriMl  liule  or  no  mention  is 
made  IVaples  fiir  a  long  series  of  years, 
during  which  it  secans  to  have  enjoyed  in 
nndisturbed  tranquillity,  its  original  laws  and 
hmgnage,  and  all  the  advantages  of  its  fer- 
tile  soil,  and  nnrivalled  situation.  Its  coasts 


•  Lit.  xxiii. 
I  xsii.  3a. 
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durii^  this  TDlerral  bicame  the  winter  re- 
treat of  the  loiuriotH  Ramans,  and  there 
were  few  'among  the  illnsUious  t^aracters 
which  distinguished  the  fell  of  the  republic 
and  the  birth  of  the  monarchy,  who  had 
not  a  villa  on  its  shores  or  amid  the  ro- 
mantic recesses  of  ha  mountains.  Tfae  pre- 
sence of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  his  inutator 
Sihus  Ilalicus,  and  tlieir  fond  attachment  to 
lis  delightful  scenery  were  lasting  and  ho- 
norable distinctions;  while  the  foul  indul- 
gences of  Tiberius ,  and  the  wild  and  cruel 
fi-eaks  of  Caligula  were  its  scandal  and  its 
scourge. 

The  first  recorded  eruption  of  F'esufius* 
interrupted  its  enjoyments  and  wasted  its 
coasts,  and  civil  wars  and  barbaric  incursions 
that  suceeded  each  other  so  rapidly  during 
the  ensuing  centuries,  involved  it  in  the  ge- 
neral calamities  of  Italy  and  of  the  em- 
pire. However  it  seems  to  have  sufforei 
less  than  most  other  cities  during  this  di- 
sastrous era,  as  it  retained  longer  its  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  the  En^ror  of  Constantino- 


*  A.  D.  79. 
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pie ,  aad  with  bim  iU  languag«  and  maiif 
of  ib  aiwaent  laws,  aod  by  his  power  or 
nOier  by  llie  vnaeration  slill  aiiached  ti> 
bis  name,  it  was  not  uofrequeotljr  protected 
from  tbe  ravages  and  insults  of  conteniUag. 
barbarians  f  •  V^ben  the  easbern  empire  sank 
iuto  a  stata  of  jrretri«rvaUe  wealawss  and 
inn^ficaaciB ,  Naples  w#s  tbrMUned,  harass 
•ed  and'  {dandored  successively  by  tte  Lom- 
bards, the  Saracens  and  tlw  N(»ntaoB,  wbo- 
ia  their  lura  became  the  pee;  of  the  Ger- 
mans, \he  French  and  Spaniards.  The 
htter  at  leagUt.  remained  its  acknowledijed 
masters,  governed  it  for  many  years  by  vice: 
toys,  and  at  leogLhgave  it  a  king  iu  llie  per- 
son of  the  iidher  of  the  present  sovereiga  Fer-- 
dtuaud  IV.  Of  all  these  different  tribes  maoy 
tcaces-  may  he  discovored  in  the  laaguage, 
th«  niaiioere  and-  the-  appearance  of  its  in- 


+  II  was  l»leo  by  ihe  Goths  under  Tlieodo- 
ric  ,  bill  retaken  and  reslored  lo  the  Grecian 
empire  by  Belisarius,  It  scpids  lo  have  been  al- 
tuchcd  to  itt  Gothic  itttcr»,  and  nheii  asiailed 
hy  the  Bomaa  Gunertd  made  k  vigiuout  but 
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tiabitante .  Greek,  its  original  language,  re^ 
uaiaed  the  prevailinj;  dialect  long  atler  its^ 
submUsioB  to  the  power  of  Borne;  as  ap- 
pears from  various  drcnmstances,  but  par- 
ticularly from  that  of  Greek  manuscripts 
only  being  discovered  itHerculanewn.ll  may 
indeed  be  doubted  whether  pure  Latin  ever 
was  the  vulgar  language  at  Naples ;  at  pre-, 
sent  there  are  more  Greek  words  inter- 
mingled witli  the  common  dialect  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 
French  pronunciation  has  communicated 
some  sliare  of  its  infection ,  and  Saracenic^ 
left  considerable  alloy  bfihind. 

No  vestiges  remain  of  the  ancient  Leauty 
or  magnificence  of  this  city.  Its  temples, 
its  theatres,  its  basilicae  have  been  levelled 
by  earthquakes,  or  destroyed  by  barbarians. 
Its  modern  edifices ,  whether  ciiurclies  or 
palaces,  are  less  remarkable  for  their  taste 
than  for  their  uiaguilude  and  riclies.  It  is  how- 
ever highly  probable  that  Naples  is  at  present 
more  opulent,  more  populous,  and  in  every 
respect  more  flourishing  thau  she  has  ever 
belbre  been  even  in  the  most  brilliant  periods- 
ber  history . 

Naples  sealed  ia  tlie  bosom  «f  a  opu- 
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clous  haven,  spreads  her  greatness  and  her 
population  along  its  shore,  and  covers  its 
shelving  coasts  and  bordering  moantains 
'witii  her  villas,  her  gardens  and  her  retreats. 
Containing  witfaiu  hec  owit  walls  more  than 
fimr  hundred  thousand  inhaJnlanls'^  she  sees 
one  liundred  thousand  more  enliven  her 
suhmbs,  that  stretch  in  a  maf^niBcent  and 
most  enensive  sweep  from  Portici  to  the 
promoDlory  of  Misenus,  and  fill  a  spacious 
line  of  sixteen  miles  along  the  shore  with 
life  and  activity.  In  sise  and  number  of 
iahabitants  sbe  ranks  as  the  third  city  in 
Europe,  and  from  her  situation  and  superb 
show,  ■  she  rany  Justly  be  considered  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Mediterranean,*  The  internal 
appearance  of  Naples  is  in  general  pleas- 
ing;  the  edifices  are  lofty  and  solid;  the 
streets  as  wide  as  in  any  continental  city; 


*  It  U  impossible  not  lo  gntite  in  peruting 
Thomson'i  dsscription  of  ihe  louelineai  and  Ae- 
Vaitation  of  Ibia  very  coast,  once,  swarming 
with  inhabitants  ,  now ,  as  he  represents  it , 
tnrnad  into  a  degert.  But  lome  allonanco  muit 
be  made  even  for  esaggeralioo ,  when  tb»  tub- 
ject  it  to  intaxicating.—  See  lAhetty  i.  aSa 
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tlie  Strada  TtleAo  is  a  mile  in  length,  and 
-ifith'  the  qiiay  ivfaicti  w  Tety  exteasiw  and 
Mwll-boilt,  forms  tbe  grand  'And  distin^ish'- 
img;  ftatares  of  the  citf bi  fiict,  tfae,<7Auii0, 
with  ihe  royal  garden,  MergHlina  and 
Sia.  Lucia,  whiah  spread,  sloog  the  ooa«t 
for  n  'MnsideraUe  a  space',  and  pnttent 
such  an  'Mtueuse'lioe  of-lofty  «difieea,  art 
ati'fficisnl;' to-'give  US  sf^tearance  of  grandeur 
■to  any  city/ 

'  Us  for  ■  architectural  magnificence  Nt^W 
poaaeuca  a  veiy  small  share;  the  prevaihng 
taste,  if  A  seriea  of  abauiid  fiishioni  deserve 
tiiat  appellattod,  faaa  alvrays  been  bad .  Mo- 
TCscD,  Spanish  and  Aoman,  eorrupted  and. 
intermingled  together  destroy  all  appearance 
of  unity  and  symmetry,  md  Jform  a  monv- 
trouii  jumMe'  of  diacordaace.  Tbe  m^Oifi- 
cenoe  therefore  of  the  churches  and  pala- 
ces consists  first  in  their  magnitude,  and 
then  in  paintings,  marbles,  and  decoifationi 
in  general  j  which  however  are  aeldocn  dis;- 
posed  with  judgment  )  and  when  best  di^ 
posed;  are  acattered  aroand  with  a  profi>- 
sioa  that  destroys  their  eflect. 

To  describe  the  public  edifices  of  Naples 
would  be  te  compose  a  guide.  I  shall  theie* 
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fore  content  myielf  with  a  few  obser- 
vations OQ  some  remarkable  objets  in  them, 
or  conaected  with  them.  Several  churches 
are  supjiosed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  ancient 
temples,  the  names  and  memory  of  which 
have  been  preserved  by  this  ciicumstance. 
Thus  the  cathedral  is  said  to  stand  on  the 
SubstructiODs  of  a  temple  of  Apollo;  that 
«f  the  Smti  jipostoli  rises  on  the  ruinfr 
a  temple  of  Mercury  .  Sta:  Maria  Maff- 
giori  was  originally  a  temple  of  Diana,  etc. 
Of  these  churches  some  are  adorned  with 
the  pillars  and  the  marbles  of  the  temples 
to  which  they  have  succeeded  .  "Thus  -the 
cathedral  is  supported  by  more  than  a  hundred 
columns  of  granite,  which  belonged  to  the 
edifice  over  which  it  is  erecled;  as  did 
.the  forty  or  more  pillars  that  decorated  the 
treasury,  or  rather  the  chapel  of  St:  Ja- 
Muarius.  The  church  itself  was  built  hy 
An  Angevin  prince-,  and  when  scattered  or 
ratbor  destroyed  b;  eaj'thquakes ,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  a  Spanish  sovereign.  It  is  Gothic, 
but  strangely  disfigured  by  ornaments  and 
reparation*  in  diSerent  styles.  In  the  sub- 
terraneous chape)  under  tile  choir  is  de- 
{■osiled  the  body  of  St.  Jaaiarms,  Wi-jufi- 
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posed  blood  is  kept  in  «  vial  in  Ifae  Te- 
aoro ,  and  is  -  cwtsidavd  as  the  most  va- 
luable of  its  deposiu ,  and  in^etd  as 
the  glory  and  omameat  of  '  the  cathedral 
•ad  of  the  eityiUelf^jDto  tiie  truth  of  the 
su|>posilion  little  inquiry  is  made  j  and  in  this 
Fe^eot  the  Neapolitans  seem  to  have  adopt- 

'  ed  ttie  maxim  of  the  ancient  Germuis , 
w  sanctius  ac  rererentiiu  de  Diis  credere  qoam 
scire*.v-  The  blood  of  St.  Stephen  in  the 
ebnrdi  of  St,  Giutdioao  belonging  to  the 
Benedictine  Nuns,  is  said  to  liquefy  in  the 
sane  manaSF;  but  <mly  once  a-year  on  the 
fesUrat  of  the  martyr. 

-  The  S/aiti  AponoU  is  ia<  its  brigin  perhaps 
the  most  anciem  church  in  Naples,  and  w^s, 
if  we  may  credit  tradition,  erected  Qm- 


■  Tae.  Getmania.  xix.  W. 

^  The  Aulhor  has  been  accused  of  a  waot 
at  cauilor  ,  in  nol  having  expressed  in  a  more 
cx.plicit  manner,  his  opinion  of  the  miracle  allud- 
ed lo  ;  few,  readeri,  he  conceive!  ,  will  be  at 
•  loss  to  ditcovei  it ;  but ,  if  a  nore  open  de- 
claration oao  gire  ony  sa^tfi'otioD)  he  now  de- 
claret  ,  that  he  doe«  not  fceliero  tbo  liquefying 
■nbtUiiM  io  he  the  blood  of  St.  lanaacinii. 
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^Dtine  upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mer- 
cury; It  has  however  been  rebuilt  partially 
more  than  once,  and  finally  with  great  mag- 
nificence.  The  churrJi  of  St.  Paul  occupies 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux; 
the  front  oi  this  temple,  consisting  of  eight 
Corinthian  pillars,  was  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1688.  Two  only  were  restored,  and 
.now  form  part  of  the  fronlispiece  of  the 
cbufch  .  The  inlerior  is  spacious,  well 
propi'rtioned ,  and  finely  incrusled  with 
Biarblc.  Tlie  chancel  is  very  extensive  ,  and 
all  supported  Ly  antique  pillars;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  over  the  theatre  yihere  Kero 
first  disgraced  himself  by  appeanng  as  a 
public  singer :  some  vestiges  of  this  theatre 
-ma;  still  be  traced  by  aa  observing  anti- 
.  qnary.  The  church  of  S.  IlUippo  Neri  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  ancient  pil- 
lars that  support  its  triple  tow  of  aislea 
on  both  sides  of  the  nave.  S.  Lorento, 
belonging  to  a  convent  founded  by  Charles 
oS  .dnjoa,  is  a  monument  of  Ibe  hatred 
which  that  'prince  bore  to  popular  represen- 
tation .  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Baulica 
Augusta,  a  noble  and  magnificent  hall,  which 
Bt  tiie  period  1^  the  firrt  entrance  of  t^a 
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French  was  the  place  of  public  nssembly 
where  the  senate  and  people  of  Naples  met 
in  council .  Charles  sappressed  the  assem- 
blies, demolished  the  hall,  and  in  the  year 
1366  erected  the  church  which  now  occupies 
its  place.  The  establishment  of  a~iree  and 
just  government  wonld  hare  been  a  work 
more  agreeable  to  the  will,  and  more  con- 
formable to  the  attributes,  of  the  common 
Father  of  all,  than  the  erection  of  a  temple 
on  the  ruins  of  public  property,  and  in 
defiance  of  justice . 

-  Of  all  the  Neapolltin  churches,  that  Dello 
Spirito  Santo  in  the  Strada  Toledo  \s  the 
most  worlhy  of  notice  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause the  purest  and  simplest  in  arofaitec- 
ture .  The  exteriof  is  indiSerent,  or  rather, 
it  was  never  finished,  or  at  least  decorat- 
ed 1  The  interior  is  large,  well  proportion- 
ed, adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
a  re^lar  entablature  and  cornice .  It  is  well 
lighted,  perhaps  indeed  too  much  so,  on 
account  -of  the  wliiteoess  of  its  walla  and 
vault.  It  is  not,  however,  entirely  exempt 
from  the  usual  defect,  a  superabundance  of 
oraaments,  and  it  wants  a  softer  and.  mel- 
lower color  to  please  the  eye.; 
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The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
-was  erected  hj  the  celebrated  Pontanus,  and 
4s  remarkable  for  the  Latio  sentences,  moral 
and  political,  engraved  on  its  front.  They  are 
misplaced ,  and  ostentatious  „■  though  solid  , 
and  in  language  not  inelegant.  The  epitaph, 
'Composed  hj  PotUama  himself  >  has  the 
merit  of  orjgmality  ;  bnt  his  best  and  moat 
-durable  epitaph  is  tke  tnbate.  paid  to  liiin 
hy  Sanaxarius.  * 

■  In  the  c1(»dw  of  the  canons  regular -attacb- 
«d  to  the  parochial  church  of  St.  j4gnello-, 

stands  the  tomb  of  the  petit  Marini ,  orna- 
mented with  a  bronze  statoe ;  the  whole 
•rected  at  t^e  request  of  the  celdrated 
MiinsQ,  the  friend  of  Tasso  and  of  Milton, 
-who  left  b;  will  -a  sum  of  moaej  to  dcr- 
£ray  the  expenoe. 

The  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  family  Stat 

Seoero  deserves  to  •be  mentioned,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  arclutectnre ,  or 
■even  of  its  decorations ,  or  of  the  order  with 
vrtiich  themonumeirts  are  disposed  (though  aR 
ditese  are  worthy  of  notice  J  as  on  account  of 
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thcec  particular  stalues,  two  of  wbicli  display 
the  patient  skill  ,  the  third,  the  genius  of 
the  sculptor.  The  first  is  a  represeatation  of 
Modesty  ( Pudor  )  covered  irom  head  to 
foot  with  a  veil  ;  but  so  delicate  ,  so  appa- 
rently transparent  is  Uie  veil ,  that  through 
its  texture  the  spectaior  fancies  he  can  trace 
not  only  the  general  outlines  of  the  figure, 
iMit  the  very  features  and  expression  of  tbc 
fiountenance.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the 
andents  never  veiled  the  whole  countenance 
«f  their  statues  i  and  that  tlie  art  of  makii^ 
tfae  Ibrm  appear  as  it  were  through  the  fi>l- 
dings  ,  is  a  modern  improvemrat.  However, 
there  are  antique  statues  even  to  the  nortk 
of  the  Alps ,  in  which  tJie  same  effect  is  vi^. 
sible  ,  and  every  traveller  who  has  visited 
the  gallery  at  Dretdea ,  will  immediatdy 
recollect  some  fismale  figures  ( Vestals ,  I 
^ink )  where  the  knee ,  the  arm ,  the 
breast ,  appear  as  if  visible  through  the 
lieautiful  drapery  thrown  over  them.  It 
laiut ,  however  ,  be  acknowledged  ,  that 
ID  the  art  of  prodocieg  this  illusion  ,  the 
moderns  equal  tfae  ancients  ;  and  of  their 
-akill  in  this  respect,  no  better  instances,  can 
jbe  produced  than  the  above-meatiooed  stu- 
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tue  ;  a  most  beautiful  one  of  St.  Cecilia  ,  in 
Rome  ;  and  a  third  in  tlie  chapel  wlii<-.h  I 
am  now  describing  .  It  represents  our  Sa- 
-vioiir  extended  in  the  sepulehic  ;  it  is  co- 
vered like  the  precedinfj  with  a  veil  ,  and 
^ike  it  exhibits  the  form  which  il  inftJds, 
with  all  its  features  majestic  and  almost  divtoe 
even  in  dealh.  This  is,  indeed,  an  exquisite 
piece  of  workmaiisliip  ;  it  displays  not  only 
as  much  art  and  patience  as  that  of  Modesty, 
but  the  very  soul ,  the  genius,  the  sublime 
conceptions  of  the  sculptor.  It  is  generally 
attributed  to  Ccrradini ,  as  is  the  latter,  and 
suffices  alone  to  establish  his  reputation,  and 
rank  him  among  the  first  of  artists.  But  the 
Neapolitans,  who  asa  a  little  jealous  of  th« 
merit  of  strangers  ,  ascribe  it  and  the  two 
others  to  Giuseppt;  San  Martino ,  their  coun- 
trj-man  ,  whom  they  represent  as  the  beat 
ficuiptor  of  the  times.  The  attention  of  stran- 
gers is  gencrallj  directed  to  another  statue 
or  groiipe  in  the  -saine  chapel ,  representiag 
ft  man  eatangled  in  a  net ,  and  endeavor* 
ing  with  the  aid  of  a  genius ,  to  disengage 
himself.  It  is  called  //  DLsinf^annaCo ,  and  is 
.supposed  to  represent ,  under  this  allegori- 
cai  symbol ,  the  cDuversioa  of  oaa  of  the 
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priaces  of  tbe  family  to'  whtch  the  chapel 
bdoDgs.  The  allegory  is  forced  ;  and  lha 
exeoatioD  of  the  n-<wk  shews  Mily  ths  pa- 
tience and  nicety,  with  ivhich-the  sculp- 
tor managed  the  chissel. 

To  this  catalogue,  one  chm«h  more  must 
be  added,'  thotigh  it  is  it^rior  to  most  in 
Naples,  in  size,  materials,  and  decorations, 
fiat  it  has  a  more  powerful  claim  to  oiir 
attention  than  either  marlile  or  architecture 
caB  gi^e  it;  it  has  the  genius  of  Sanazariut 
to  recommend  it,  and  its  name  is  interworen 
with  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
poems  *  which  have  appeared  in  the-  Latin 


*  The  poem  opens  with  ihe  iiillowing  mogni- 


£ceDt  pro 

Vii^inei 

B  aequaaVa  parcod 

mgeneci,  bbem^ 

Abluii , 

m  palpfeeit  olympi  , 

Sit  mill 

mui  labor:  hoc  mihi 

primn 

Surgal  0 

pus:  vosau^ius 

£1  tanti 

In  Aa  following  Tsne*  ,  the  Poet  describes  the 
VOL.  n.  18 
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language,  sincn  the  mival  of  letters.  The 
cbuFch  is  called ,  from  the  'poem , 
Partoi  it  was  «rected,  wiHi  the  little  con- 


situation  anJ  ihe  object  of  ihe  churuh  ivhich  he 
lad  erected:  they  ate  inserted  not  only  ou  ac- 
count of  ibeir  comjexion  vilh  the  subject  tnd 
iheir  rich  poetiual  coloring,  but  because  with 
the  preceding  passage,  they  afford  a  very  fair 
apecimen  of  tho  atyle  and  the  manner  of  the 
author  . 

Tnijiie  adeo  spei  6da  hominan),  apet  fida  Seomm, 


Alma  pa 

rcns,  quai 
h  alti 

D  mille  aciet,  quaeqae  aeiho- 

Militia  e 

St,  mide. 

ru  currui,  tot  signa  tubaeque, 

Tot  litui 

[r,  ovanlique  agmiKa  gyro 

Adglome 

tibi  si  salemnia  teniplii 

Sena  damns  :  si  n 

lansuras  tibi  ponimus  arai 

Eiciso  il 

fluctus' undfl  anrea  oanoi 

llespiciel 

a  culmine  HcrgiUiDe 

AdloUit, 

aanlisque 

procul  reiii«n(iba«  offert . 

Si  lauds. 

•  de  more 

tua(>  li  tacra,  diemqaei 

Ac  coelu 

Igneii  ritngquB  dicamai: 

Aonna  felicit  colimni  dum  gandia  partti* : 
7b  vatem  ignarumqae  viae,  insaetnmque  labori, 
Di)r4|  mone,  etparidis)amlMUa<UabeT«  eoeptil. 
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vent  annexed  to  it,  on  the  site  of  his '  fit- 
vorite  f^illa  Mergellina ,  and  was  eudaw 
ed  by  the  poet.  It  took  its  osme  from  tlui 
quarter  in  which  it  stood,  which  is  still  cal- 
led, MergelliM ,  occap^ng  the  Ivott  and 
side  of  a  hill  that  slopes  geatlj  to  the  haj. 
Its  situation  ts  delicious,  and  tha  vidw  fhnn 
it  as  extensive,  as  varied,  and  as  beaatUiil 
as  the  eye  of  a  poet,  ut  fitie  phrtn^y  roll- 
ing, eaa  contemplate.  Its  value  was  more- 
over enhanced  by  the  dignity  of  the  donor; 
-and  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet,  without  doubt, 
-the  smiles  of  the  foysl  patron  added  mvr 
lustre  to  the  native  beauties  of  the  sce- 
nery. He  socordingly  frequaitly  alludes  ta 
his  beloved  retreat  of  Mergellina  in  his 
-difTerent  poems,  aad  devotes  one  eaUre 
•ode  to  its  charms.  *  Tim  vUU  was  d«s- 


Bupis  O  sacrae  ,  pelagiquae  castas 
Villa  nympharum.  domiisi  propiaquaa 
Doridot,  regum  decu*  uaa  quoodaia 
Delidaeqns 


Tii  mihi  (qIos  nemorum  recetiu* 
iDai,  et  haerenu*  per  opaca  tauru* 
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tfoyed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  during  the  celebrated 
aiege  of  Naples  by  the  French.  Whether  this 
act  (if  destruction  was  necessary  or  not  , 
it  is  impossible  for  tis  to  determine,  but  it 
18  not  probable  that  it  was,  or  could  be 
intended  as  a  personal  injury.  However  tlie 
indigoant  poet  resented  it  as  such,  and 
eoBceived  an  nnrelenting  batred  towards 
that  general.  On  the  ruins  of  tiie  villa, 
the  church  of  which  we  now  speak  was 
erected,  and  dedicated  flrgini  parienti,  or 
De  Porta.  It  is'  nether  large,  nor  remark- 
•bk  Sob  its  ardiitetdure  or  ornaments.  The 
sole  object  of  cariosity  in  it  is  the  tomb  of 
the  finrnder,  adorned  with  statues  and  bas*o 
rdievos,  representing  the  sul^ect  of  his  poems; 
th»  materials  are  neb,  and  the  execution 
good;  but  figures  representing  pagan  diyi- 
nities,  satyrs,  and  nymphs,  are  ornaments 
tir adapted. to  the  tomb  of  a  christian  poet, 
and  strangely  misplaced,  in  a  dwistian 
church.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to 


Saxa :  tn  fontei,  Aganipp!ddiDq;Da 
Antra  reclndii  '■ 
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cmilfl  ti  Ae  "awkward  uttempt  df  the  good 
i&thers  to  .Eflmedytliis  iacopgruitjr,  by  ins- 
eribiBg  Uie  luims  of  David  under  tiie  sta- 
tue i4  Ap6ilo,'  and  '^hat  oS  Judith  under 
IHinerva  .  The  -  efutaph  waa  composed  by 
Bembo.  >- 

Da  lacra  mnaii  &i>ra(.  Hio  ills  Matani 

:  In  one  of  the  lUtl»  icltafiel^  fheie  is  a  pic- 
taw  qf  St.  AUchael  trvRpling  oa  Satan. 
It  is  -obserYiible,  that .  tKe  latter  is  represent- 
.-«d  ^itb  the  fac^  oi  a.  beaulithl  fesiale  , 
.and  the  reason  ^iven  is  whimsical  enongh. 
The  rouatenance  of  the  devil  is  the  pic- 
toce  of  a  very  beautiful  lady,  who  nbfbc- 
tunately  fell  in  love  with  Dumadas  Caraffa, 
Bishop  ot  ,Atiano,  who,  to  &ew  bis  ab- 
horrence of  her  sacrilegious  passion ,  wli^ 
fitting  up  this  chapel  fiir  his '  maiuoleuni, 
Vrdered  tJje  painter  to  degrade  her  into 
the  infernal  spirit,  and  place  her  prostrate 
under  tbe  spear  'of  the  archangel .  For  the 
sati3f8clion  of  the  ladies,  I  must  add,  that 
Ibis  ungallant  |»:elate'  has  not  been  cano- 
niftad.  A  Lest  Supper  io  aaptb«r  chapel  is 
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supposed  b)  be  a  matter-piece,'  though  the 
name  of  the.paipter'  i§'  not  knovm. 

I  most  cAnerre ,  in  clotag  these  fevr 
corsory  observatioi]*  oa'  iSae  churches  of 
Naples,  that  notwithatanding  the  hod  taste 
which  iM'eTails  very  generally  in  the  archi- 
I«Gtnre  and  the  decorations  of  these  edifices, 
the  traveler  wiU  find'  in  moat  of  Uiem 
somethiog  that  merits-ohserviiUol].' In  paint- 
ings in  particular  the  Keapolttan  churches 
MB  WFf  '  rich ,  aod  there '  sn  lew  among 
them  (hit  cannot  boast  of  one  <»  more 
-fezqufsite  speciDiens  of  this  att.  ' 

But  if  the  churches  do  no  credit  to  (he 
-taste  of  the  Neapolitans ,  the  faifiplals  re- 
flect oiaeh  honor  on  ttieir  cfaaritT'.  Utew 
establish  men  Is  are  very  numerous,  and  adapt- 
ed to  every  species  ot  distress  to  which 
man  is  subject  in  mind  of  body.  Many  of 
'them  -are  richly  endowed,  and  all  clean, 
,^tell  attended  and  well  regulated.  One 
circumstaTice  almost  peculiar  to  Italian  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  foundations  ,  contributes 
essentially  to  their  splendor  and  prosperity; 
it  is ,  that  they  are  not  only  attended  by 
persons  viho  devote  themselves  entirely  and 
-wi&oat  mj  interested  vieivs  to  the  r^ief 
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of  suQTering  Jinmanilj' !)ul  thut  Lhey  are 
governed  and  inspected  not  naminally,  but 
really ,  by  persons  of  the  fust  rank  and 
ediicattoii,  wha  manage  the  interests  of  the 
establishments  with  a  prudence  and  assidniLy 
which  they  seldom  perhaps  display  in  their 
own  domestic  economy.  Besides,  to  almost 
erery  hospital  is  attached  one  and  sometimes 
more  confraternilies ,  or  pious  associations, 
formed  fbr  the  purpose  of  relieving  some 
particular  species  of  distress,  or  of  averting 
or  remedying  some  evil .  These  confrater- 
nities thongh  founded  upon  the  basis  of 
equality,  and  of  course  open  to  all  ranks,  ge- 
nerally contain  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  noble  persons,  who  make  it  a  point 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  association  with 
an  Gxactpess  as  honorable  to  themselves , 
as  it  is  cKcmplary  and  beneficial  to  the 
public.  These  persons  visit  the  respective 
hospitals  almost  daily ,  inquire  into  the  si- 
tuation and  circamstances  of  every  patient, 
«nd  oftentimes  attend  on  them  personall/, 
and  render  them  the  most  hnrnble  services, 
■They  perform  these  duties  in  disguise,  and 
generally  in  the  dress  or  uniform  worn 
bf  the  conAralemity,  fbr  tfa&  express  par> 
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pose  of  j3ivei'ti]ig  public  .lUeiiLion  from  Lhe 
individuals  ,  and  fixing  it  oa  tho  object 
only  of  the  association.  Instead  of  desdrip- 
tion,  which  would  be  here  misfdaced,  I 
shall  insert  a  few  observations. 

Of  charitable  foundations  in  N^aplcs ,  the 
number  is  above  sixty .  Of  these  ,  sevea  are 
hospitals  properly  so  called  ;  thirty  at  least 
are  conservatories  or  receptacles  for  helpless 
orptiaiis,  fbiindliugs,  etc.  five  are  badlcs  for 
the  relief  of  sucli  indiislrious  poor  as  are 
distressed  by  the  ocrasioiial  want  of  small 
sums  of  money:  the  others  arc  cither  schools 
or  confraternities  .  Tlie  incomes  of  most  of 
Ilipse  establishment?,  par!iciil:irly  of  llic  hos- 
pitals ,  are  in  general  very  considerable , 
but  seldom  equal  to  the  cxpeoditnre.  Tho 
auDuat  deficiency,  how  great  soever  it  may 
be,  is  abnndaatly  suppHed  by  donations, 
most  of  which  come  from  unknown  bene- 
factors. ' 

The  two  principal  hospitals  are  that  called 
Degli  IncurabUi,  which  notwithstanding  its 
title  is  open  to  sick  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  constantly  relieves  more  than  eigh- 
teen hundred;  and  that  Delia.  Sma,  jIn- 
numfiata,  yAich  is  immensely  rich  anJ  des- 
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lined  to  (receive  fbmidtiiigs ,  peoitfliit  -  fe-^ 
D}Rles,  pte.  ,aiid  said  sometimea  to  harbor 
two  tfaoQsand.  Ts  flftch  belong  in  the  first 
plqce  a  villa,  a/ad  ia  One  afiGoad  k  cemetery. 
TJie-  villa  of  the  first  is  situate  at  Torre 
'  dei  Grv^i  and  is  destined  for  the  benefit 
of  cmiValeacentB ,  apd  such  as  labor  under 
distempers  th«t  reqiwe  free  air  and  exer- 
cise .  A  similar  ruriJ  retreat  .ongbt  ta  belong 
to.  eveiy  great  bospital  establi^i^  in  large 
cities,  where  half  the  distempers-  to  whi^ 
the  poorer  cIsascs  are  liable,  arise  from  con- 
stant  confiDeinent,  and  vrant  of  pure 
air.  The  ceneCerf .  ia  in.a.  dffierent  wayj 
of  at  least  equal  advantage  to  public  health. 
It  vras  apprehended,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  so  many  bodies  as  must  be  carried 
out  from,  an  hospital,  especially  in  ai^»eid[hy 
seasons,  nught  if  deposited  in  asy  uhurck 
or  church-yard,  within  the  city,  jnfect  the 
air  and  |ax)diice  or  propagate  coDtagions  dis- 
eases. To  prevent  such  evils,  the  sum  of 
forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dijcats,  rais- 
ed by  voluntary  contribuliw,  was  laid  oat 
in  purchasing  and  fitting  up  jbr  th^  pur- 
ine, a  field  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
wrfla.  of  the  ffity  on  a  r^si«^  ground .  A  little 
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neat  church  is  annexed  to  it ,  with  apart- 
mcnts  {or  the  officlatiog  clei^jr,  and  the 
person*'  attached  to  the  service  of  the  ce- 
meterj,  atul  the  road  that  winds  up  the 
hill  to  it  is  lined  vrith  cypresses . '  The  banal 
ground  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and 
aixtj  six  large  and  deep  vaults,  one  of  which 
is  opened  ever^  day  in  tlie  year,  and  the 
})odies  to  he -interred  deposited  in  order. 
These  vaaits  are  covered  with  fla^  of  lava 
that  £t  exactly,  aad  completely  close  every 
aperture.  Tiie  bodies  are  carried  out  at 
night  time,  by  persons  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  pre- 
vent even  the  slightest  chance  of  infection-. 
All  is  done  gratis  and  the  expences  requisite 
supplied  hy  pnUio  chanty^ 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  this  method  of 
burying  the  dead  has  not  been  adopted  in 
every  hospital  and  parish  in  Maples,  and 
indeed  tn  every  town  and  city  not  in  Italy 
only  but  all  over  Europe  .  Il  is  really  lamen- 
table that  a  practice  so  disgusting,  not  to 
say  so  pernicious ,  as  that  of  heaping  up 
putrid  carcases  in  churches,  wherfe  the  air 
it  necessarily  confined,  and  in  churcb-yarda 
in  cities,  where  it  cannot  have  a  very  free 
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cii-culation,  should  be  so  long  and  so  obs> 
tiualeljr  tetaiiied.  It  would  be  difficult  b> 
discover  one  sinj^le  argument  dr&wa  eitter 
fruiu  the  pi'tDciples  of  religion  or  irom  the 
dictates  of  reason  in  its  favor;  while  its 
incanveniences  and  mischieis  are  visible  and 
almost  taiifjible  . 

la  the  early  ages  of  ChnsUaoity  the  hooor 
of  being  deposited  in  the  church  was  reserv- 
ed lo  martyraj  and  the  £mperor  Constantiae 
ofUy  requested  to  be  allowed  to  lie  in  tha 
porch  of  the  Basilica  of  the  apostles,  which, 
he  himself  had  erected  in  CopsbuitiDople . 
Hence  the  eloquent  Ghrysoatom  f^en  speek- 
iag  of  the  triumph,  of  Christianity,  exulUngly 
observes,  that  die  Caesars  subdued  by  the 
humble  fishermen  whom  they  had  peraecut- 
eij,  now  appeared  as  supptianls  before  them, 
and  gloried  in  occnpying  the  place  of  porteis' 
at  the  doors  of  ih»a  sepulchres.  Bishops 
and  priests  distingiu^d  by  their  learning,  ~ 
Mai  and  sandity,  were  gradually  permitted 
to  Aare.the  honors  of  martyrs,  and  to  repose 
with  them  in  the  aanctnary  itself.  A  pioas 
wish  in  some  to  be  deposited  in  the  neigh- 
burhood  of  such  holy  persras ,  and  to  I'est 
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under  the  liludoiv-oFtike  altars;  and  ia  other 
aa  absurd  love  of  distinction  even  beyond 
the  grave;  to  which^  ma;  be  added,  I  fear; 
the'  avarice  of  the  clergj,  vibo  making  socb 
adistinetion  expensive,  rendered  it  enviable  : 
bf  degrees  broke  through  all  the  whole- 
some restrictions  of  antiquity,'  and  at  length 
converted'  the  noblest  of  pobllc  edifices, 
the  Basilica^  the  temples,  of  the  Eternal , 
tbe  seats  of  hdiness  and  purity,  into  so 
many  dormitories  of  tbe  dead ,  receptacles 
of  putridity,  and  vast  inftctod  chamel  houses. 

rVotwitfastandii^  the  decrees  of  synods  and 
tble .  representations-  d  the  fiicully  ;  not- 
withstandiDg  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the 
interests' of  health ,  this  abuse  went  oa 
increasing  and  continued  for  i^es  ia  force 
apA  &sl^a.  Tbe  first  attempt  I  believe 
to  check  or  rather  to  remove  it  uitirely^ 
was  ' made  +  by  the  Emperor  Jo>^3  who 
pnAibited.  bjr  edict  tbe  interment  of  bo-- 
difis/  not  in  cburches  <Hily ,  but  -  even  in: 
towns  and  their  suburbs.  This  edict  still 
preva'ils  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  if  I  mis< 
take  not  in.  tbe  Auatriaa  teriitories.in  go* 
nsrai,  tiioug^-  cectoin  clauses  gave  consi- 
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derable  offence,  and  suspended  ftr  some' 
time  lis  full  effect.  The  Emperor  who  io 
his  7.eal  for  relbri nation ,  often  forgot  that 
opinion  will  not  always  bend  even  to  power, 
conceived,  it  seems,  that  the  sooner  the 
carcase  i&  reduced  to  dust  the  better ;  he 
therefore  proscribed  the  use  of  coffins  , 
as  calculated  to  prolong  the  state  of  pu* 
trefaction  ,  and  ordered  lime  to  b,e  strewed 
over  the  corps  to  accelerate  its  dissolution. 
This  vegulalion  excited  universal  disgust, 
not  only  because  unusual  and  contrary  to 
the  natural  feelings  ,  or  which  is  nearly 
the  same  thinff,  to  the  universal  practice 
of  mankind;  but  because  very  opposite  to 
that  tenderness  and  respect  even  for  the 
ruins  of  the  human  form  ,  which  if  not 
enforced  by  the  precepts,  has  at  all  times 
been  inspiicd  by  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity. Not  perhaps  without  reason.  That 
divine  religbn  is  ever  intent  on  the  grand 
object  f£  raising,  aggrandising  and  perfect^ 
ing  our  natare  ;  wbile  it  teaches  us  to 
consider  ourselves  as  destined  to  act  ui  a 
mucfa  higher  and  more  glorious  sphere 
than  our  present  state,  it, naturally  prompts 
as  to  look  with  some  degree  of  reneu- 
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tioQ  even  on  our  bodies*,  which  though 
doomed  to  death  and  putrefaction  ,  stiaU 
yet  one  day  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  tomb, 
and  though  cnrraptible  put  on  incorrupiion , 
and  though  morlal  put  on  immorlality  .  The 
oifensive  clause  was  therefore  suppressed, 
and  the  useful  and  laudable  f^ovisions  of 
the  decree  carried  very  generally  into 
execution. 

Some  regulation  of  the  same  kind  was 
I  think  made  in  France  ,  but  it  was  not 
eo  comprehensive.  To  bury  in  churches 
was  prohibited ,  but  vaults  were  allowed, 
provided  they  did  not  open  into  the 
fshurcb  ,  or  into  any  covered  court  or 
building.  This  was  a  partial  remedy  to 
the  evil,  but  still  better  than  none  ;  and 
it  cannot  but  appear  suiprisiug  that  the 
example  of  two  suuli  pieponderaut  I'owers 
as  France  and  Austria  should  not  have  been 
more  geaeraJy  imitated  .  It  is  still  mors 
utonisfaiDg  that  in  a  couatry  goterued  by 
public  reaaon  and  guided  by  public  inter- 


•  Hoaoro  in  ciueribui  semina  leteriutali*, 
tuyt  St.  JmbroK, 


t 
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eat  as  England  is  (fiscepLing  in  a  few 
instattces  when  ihe  iaflueuce  of  the  court 
«r  the  spirit  of  party  ma;  accidentally 
bias  the  legislature  )  .  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  put  an  end  to  a  practice 
so  absurd  and  prejudicial  ;  especially  as 
this  practice  is  more  evidently  dangeroui 
in  protestnnl  tlinn  in  catholic  countiies; 
as  in  the  former ,  cliurrhes  in  geaeral  are 
only  opened  for  a  few  hours  on  one  day 
in  the  week;  while  in  thelaller  they  are 
never  shut ,  and  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  fumig>ited  with  incense 
and  sprinkled  with  holy  water  * . 

It  cannot  but  appear  strange  tJiat  a  people 
so  dull  and  unenlightened  as  the  Turks  , 
should  in  this  respect  show  more  sense  and 
even  more  taste  than  nali'.^ns,  in  every  other 
respect  their  superiors.  Their  cemeleries  are 
in  general  out  of  pvecincta  of  their  ci- 
ties ,  most  cummoiily  o\i  a  rising  ground. 


*  Aa  holy  wator  ^ilways  a  coiislderable 
quantity  i)f  salt  miied  with  it,  iti  effect  when 
ipriakiod  about  a  church  or  roMn  must  be  wlu- 
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and  always  planted  with  cedars  ,  cypresses, 
and  odoriferous  shrubs  ,  whose  deep  ver- 
dure and  graceful  forma  bending  to  every 
breeze,  give  a  melanclioly  beauty  to  the  place, 
end  inspire  sentiment*  very  congenial  to  its 
destination.  I  have  seea  some  cliristian  ce- 
meteries (as  at  Brussels  for  instance )  situate 
and  laid  out  in  the  same  advantageous  and 
picturesque  niuuner  ,  with  some  additional 
precautions  in  the  division  ,  so  as  to  prer 
etude  the  possibility  of  heaping  bodies  on 
ach  other ,  or  of  crowding  them  inde- 
cently together.  But  even  this  arrangement 
is  open  to  improvements  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  sach  iiqprovemeats  will  ere  long 
be  made  by  the  wisdom  of  a  Britah  W 
gislature. 

One  remark  more  upon  tlie  IVeapolitan  hos- 
pitals and  1  drop  the  subject.  When  a 
patient  has  recovered  his  health  and  strength, 
and  is  about  to  retucn  to  his  usual  occ;ipations 
be  receives  from  the  establishment  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  compensate  Ibr  the  lots 
of  time  and  labor  unavoidable  during  his 
illness  ;  a  most  benevolent  custom  and 
highly  worthy  of  imitation ..  A  long  illness 
or  dangerous  accident  deprives  a  poor  laborer 
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OP  artisan  so  long  of  his  ordinary  wages, 
and  throws  him  so  far  back  in  his  little 
economy  ,  that  he  caonot  without  great 
difHcuUy  recover  himself  and  regain  a  state 
of  comfort .  From  this  inconvenience  the 
amall  sum  granted  by  the  charity  of  the 
hospital  relieve*  him,  and  restores  him  to 
his  trade  in  health,  strength  and  spirits. 

The  Cotuervatorii  are  schools  opened  for 
poor  children  of  botli  sexes ,  wliere  they  aro 
edticated,  fed,  and  tiufjht  some  li  audi  craft 
or  other.  Some  are  in  the  n^ifin-e  of  work- 
ing hoses  and  employ  a  prodif^ious  luiiiiLcr 
of  iiiJigenl  persons  of  both  sexes  in  se- 
parate buildings,  while  tjlliers  are  devoted 
entirely  to  children  educated  principally 
for  music .  These  latter  institutions  have 
produced  some  or  rather  most  of  the  great 
performers  and  masters  of  the  art ,  who 
have  figured  in  the  churches  or  oa  the 
stages  of  the  dilferent  capitals  of  Europe 
for  the  latt  hundred  years.  Paesiello,  Caffa- 
relli  and  Pergolese  were  formed  in  these 
jeminsries .  And  indeed  Naples  is  to  Italy, 
what  Italy  is  to  the  world  at  large,  the 
great  school  of  music;  where  Uiat  &sci- 
JutiDg  art  is  cultivated  ^th  the  greatett 
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ardor;  an  ardor  oftentimes  carried  to  an 
extreme  and  productive  of  couseijueQces 
highly  mischievous  and  degradiog  to  hu- 
maaity .  It  is  true  that  the  castration  of 
boys  is  rigorously  ^ohibited  by  the  laws 
both  of  church  and  state;  iHit  as  long  as 
the  £ishionaUe  cbsses  ia  London  and  Paris 
think  proper  to  encourage  and  reward  by 
enormous  wages  such  performers ;  so  long 
venal  parents  in  Naples  will  find  meuu 
to  evade  the  laws,  and  stilt  con^nue  la 
sacrifice  their  unfortunate  children  to  the 
hopes,  or  rather  the  certainty  of  profit.  Bat 
this  practice  is  on  the  decline  even  hei-e; 
and  in  justice  to  the  Neapolitans,  1  must 
observe,  that,  if  we  may  believe  them, 
the  operation  alluded  to,  is  not  permitted, 
nor  indeed  ever  practised  in  their  schools; 
but  su<^  unhappy  children  when  sent  from 
other  places  are  not  excluded. 

Of  the  numberless  confraternities  I  shall 
only  specify  such  as  have  some  unusual 
and  very  singular  object:  such  as  that  whoso 
motto  is  Saccurrere  Miseris,  the  members, 
of  which  make  it  their  duty  to  visit  con- 
demned criminals ,  to  prepare  them  for 
death ,  to  sccon^aay  them  te  -  nBcidioa» 
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and  to  Rive  tliem  a  decent  burial.  They 
carry  their  chaiitable  attentions  still  farther, 
aud  provide  fjr  the  widows  and  cliildrea 
of  these  unhappy  wretches  -  This  society 
was  originally  composed  of  some  of  the 
first  Dobility  of  the  city;  but  the  tyrant 
Philip,  iiiflaeoced,  it  seems,  by  motives  of 
political  suspicion,  forbid  the  nobles  to  enter 
into  so^  assoeiatioiu ,  and  in'  parlioular, 
confined  the  one  we  are  spet^ijif;  of  to  the 
clergy. 

The  congregation  De  S.  tvone  consists 
of  lawyers ,  who  undertake  to  plead  the 
causes  of  the  poor  gratis,  and  to  furnish 
all  the  expenses  necessary  to  carry  their 
■suits  through  tke  courts  with  effect.  To  be 
entitled  to  the  assistance  and  support  of  this 
-association,  no  recomineDdatioD  or  iatroditc- 
tion  is  required,  the  person  applying  has 
ouly  to  disclose  his  poverty,  and  to  give  a 
full  and  fair  statement  of  his  case. 

Congregazione  delta  Croce,  is  composed 
principally  of  nobility,  and  its  oliject  is 
.to  relieve  the  poor,  and  imprisoned;  and 
particularly  to  bury  the  bodies  of  such  dis- 
tressed and  forsaken  persons  when  dead. 
.  The  congregation  Delia  Sttu  TrimtA  "d» 
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Pellegrini  is  dtiltiiMd,  as  its  name  imports  j 
.more  patticalarly  t&r  fte  relief '  of-  ■  strsn- 
gers,  and  iscoaposed  of  persons  of  all  classes 
who  meet  in -its  assemMies  and  ftilfil  its 
duties  withont  distioGtion.  It  is  govemed 
five  persons,  one  of  wliom  prendes  and 
'  is  generally  a  prelate  ob  high  officer  of  stal^ 
tiie  others  are  a  noblemaDjH  citizen,  a 
ilawyni,  apd  an  arttsaa.  All  the  members  at- 
:tead  tfie  ho^tal  is  >otatN* 'each  far  a 
week,  during  which  they  receive  strangers, 
their  feet,  attend  them  at  table,  and 
serve  them  with  the  bamility  and  wilii  more 
-thaa  the  ^tidoity  of  menials.  ■  ' 
-  The  oongregation  of  Nobles  fiw  the  relief 
<^  the  bashful  pDor:  the  idjecE  of  this  a>> 
soeiatioa  is  to  discover  aod  to  relieve  soch 
industrions  persons  as .  are  redaced  to  po- 
Terty  hf  mitfortaae .  and- bave  too  much 
-spirU,  or  too  much  modnty,  to  solicit  pub- 
lic asnstwce .  The  members  of  tins  osso- 
ciatioQ,  it  is  said,  discharge  its  benevolent 
duUes  with  a.  Kal,  a  sagadty,  and  what 
is  still  more-  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  ol^ct,  with  a  delicacy  and 
kindness  truly  admirable. 

All  these   con&atwnities.  .bave   balls , 
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diurches,  and  hospitals,  more  or  less  grand 
and  extensive  as  their  object  may  require, 
or  their  means  allow.  I  need  not  enlarije 
further  upon  this  subjecL,  as  the  iustitiUintis 
already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  thiise  confraterniti^es, ' 
and  to  show  at  the  same  time  the  extent 
QDd  the  activity  of  Neapolitan  henevolence. 
Much  has  been  said  and,  though  exaggera- 
tions are  not  uncommon  on  this  subject,' 
much  more  may  lie  said  against  the  vo- 
luptuousness and  debauchery  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city;  yet  it  must  at  the  same 
tinie  hr.  confessed,  that  in  the  first  and  most 
ysefiil  of  virtues,  the  grand  characteristic 
quality  of  the  Christian ,  in  Charity ,  she 
surpasses  many  and  yields  to  no  city  in 
the  world.  * 


■  Even  in  iJie  yery  resppct  in  ivhich  Naples 
ia  supposed  to  be  most  deficirnt,  I  mean  in  re- 
gard 10  chattily,  there  are  iustances  of  attenliou 
to  morality  not  to  be  eqaalled  in  any  Iraoi- 
alpine  capital.  For  initance,  there  aie  mora 
reireau  open  to  repentant  feinalei)  and  more 
meant  employed  to  secure  the  intiocenoe  of 
girlt  exposed  10  the  dangen  of  leduclioD  by 
their  age ,  their  porerijr,  er  hj  the  Ion,  0x9 
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Of  tbe  royal  palaces,  and  of  those  of  the 
nobility,  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  llie 
Tshorches;  that  the  style  of  architecture  is 
not  pure ,  nor  of  course  majeslic;  that  thi  y 
are  .  in  general  too  much  encumbered  with 
ornaoieDts,  though  iu  several  tbe  apartmeuto 
on  a  grsad  scale  ,  and  omamenled  with 
many  fine  paintings.  In  the  garden  of  one, 
the  Palazzo  Berio ,  is  a  groupe  repre- 
senting Venus  and  Adonis  by  Canova  of 
«xqnisite  workmanship  and  beauty  ■  The 
collection  of  pictures  formerly  at  the  Capo 
di  Monte  had  been  removed  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French,  and  not  replaced. 
This  edifice  is  a  royal  palace  of  great  extent, 
and  in  a  delightful  situat'ioa ,  conttBanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  town,  and  of  the  bay 
witli  all   its  isliuids  and  surrounding  sce- 


neglecl,  or  ihe  wickeiJiieM  of  tlieir  parenli,  thin 
are  to  be  found  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna  and 
Petersburgh  iinilRc}  Of  ihis  lalter  description 
(here  are  four  hundred  educated  in  one  eoater- 
vatorio,  and  not  ouly  educated,  but  when  fit 
ibr  marriage,  portioned  out  according  to  iheir 
laloult. 
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■ORtj .  It  was  never  Gaished ,  and  is  not 
iDhabited.  IL«  apartments  were  employed  as 
picture  galleries,  and  the  collecdDn  is  nu- 
merous and  rich  in  matter-pieces.  But  as 
the  arcesd  to  this  palace  is  inconvenient  on' 
Kceouat  of  its  slevalion ,  it  is  the  intention 
t>f  goveniment  to  transport  the  whole  to 
the  Soi^  or  University,  a  very  spacious 
^ifice,  where  is  already  a  noble  collection 
of  statues.  Among  these  the  celebrated  Her- 
esies by  Glycon  is  the  most  remailiable.' 
All  these  statues  and  monuments  once  adorn- 
ed the  Farnesian  palace  in  Rome,  and  were 
transported  thence  by  the  king  of  Naples^ 
who  succeeded  to  the  rich  inheritance  of 
the  Farnesian  fiimily  .  The  library  of  the 
Studii  contains  more  than  fii^  thousand 
volumes  and  some  valuable  manuscripts . 
Neidier  this  library  nor  the  collectioa  of 
atatues  suffered  much  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  French  daring  their  late  inva^on.  This- 
establishment  b  planned  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  intended  to  contain  all  the  royal  mu- 
seums and  libraries,  and  to  comprise  &e  ins- 
trun^nts  and  apparatus  of  all  the  arts  and 
«ciences. 

Naples  is  very  well  supplied  with  thtt 
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means  of  instritction  as  far  as  depends  itpDn 
piiliiin  establishments  .  It  has  four  public 
liLraiies,  the  1  niversiLy  winch  I  have  just 
mentioned,  and  si^£  collrf^cs,  besides  schools 
aud  conserratoni  beyond  niiinbcr.  The  nd- 
Taotages  arising  from  so  many  literary  es- 
tAblishm^ts  are  aocordiiif^ly  very  pcrcepti- 
Ue,  and  the  number  of  learned  men  produc- 
ed by  Naples  is  equal  perhaps  to  that  of  any 
eity  of  the  same  population.  Same  Neapo- 
litan authors  carry  their  pretensions  so  &r  as 
to  place  the  number  and  merit  of  their  wri- 
ter upon  a  level  with  these  of  Paris,  and. 
Horn  the  list  of  publications  which  they  pro- 
duce, an  impartial  nran  wnuld  find  tt  diC- 
ficult  to  decide  against  them.  Their  Parisian 
rirals  cdiject,  that  -even  the  names  of  tiieir 
authors ,  not  to  say  their  works,  have 
scarcely  passed  the  Alps,  and  are  not  knowiL 
even  in  Italy ,  beyond  the  narrow  r:ircle  of 
academicians ,  while  tlie  names  of  Voltaire, 
Marmontel ,  etc.  are  celebrated  in  every 
capital  of  Europe,  and  their  works  perused 
in  every  circle.  To  tills  observation  Neapo- 
litans reply  that  tlie  superior  fame  of  Tiencii 
authors  is  owiiif^  to  the  prevalen:^e  of  the 
French    language ,   aud    that  prevalence 
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is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribed  either  to 
its  intrinsic  merit,  or  to  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  its  literature,  but  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  French  power.  Thus,  say 
they,  the  French  dress  bas  been  generally 
adopted  at  courts,  and  was  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  last  centwry  the  dress 
of  Europe ;  but  nobody  surely  can  be  so 
absurd  as  to  pretend  that  it  owed  its  uni- 
versality either  to  its  fjracefulness  or  its 
convenience.  The  literature  therefore  like  the 
fashions  of  France,  was  recommended  first 
by  power  and  afterwards  by  cuilom;  and 
when  we  add  to  its  intnnsic  merits,  a  great 
deal  of  intrigue,  of  trick  and  of  noise,  wo 
diall  discover  the  real  causes  of  its  ill-acqnir- 
ed  superiority. 

In  truth.  Frenchmen  of  every  description 
are  never  wanting  in  tbe  praises  of  eveiy 
thing  French,  and  whatever  their  difierences 
in  other  respects  may  be,  all  agree  in  as- 
serting their  national  pretensions  to  univer- 
sal superiority.  The  Italians  are  more  mo- 
dest, because  they  have  more  solidity  :  they 
write  to  please  their  own  taste  and  that 
of  those  who  choose  to  read  them;  they 
eiiiploy  no  journals  to  puff  off  their  com. 
VOL.  11.  19 
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positions,  send  no  emissaries  to  spread  their 
fame  over  distant  countries,  and  pay  do 
agents  in  riiiciun  r.)iiils,  Tlirv  Imvi:  Lhaie 
language  ana  meir  woiKS  lo  iiieir  own  na- 
tive Dienl.  anu  rn.sl  inrii'  (^laiiu  la  iilorj 
c»i  the  uodispoted  excellence  ot  tiieir  pre- 
decessors .  As  for  uie  present  reputation 
of  French  literature,  our  Neapolitans  con- 
sider it  as  the  fashion  of  the  dav.  the 
delirium  of  the  times,  and  d.iiihl  no)  thnt 
it  will 

indifference.  Such  indeed  has  been  the  fete 
of  that  absurd  fondness  for  French  dress 
which  ajsuiMcoa  our  ancestors:  iiim  as  we 

ingthe  urcierciicc  to  [lariiioriLs  sn  sum,  m  acii- 
less  anu  iiunaiiirui :  so  our  (KtscenuanM 
any  possibly  contemplate  wild  equal  ridi- 
cule :and  surprise,  the  preposterous  partia- 
lity which  the  present  age  has  shewn  to 
the  frippery  and  the  tinsel  of  French  lite- 
rtttnre. 

In  justice  to  the  Neapolitans  it  must  &8 
admitted,  that  the  progress  ofFrench  lite- 
nture  has  been  considerably  advanced  by 
.the  spirit  and  intrigues  of  the  philosophic 
party.  The  French  language  was  the  mediain 
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by  which  Ihej'  were  to  disseminate  their 
opinions;  no  expencc  therefore  was  spared, 
no  exertion  was  wanting  to  extend  its  use 
and  influence ,  Teathers  were  hired  ancl 
sent  to  the  most  distant  towns,  to  disse- 
niinaie  us  principles,  and  to  facilitate  Its 
acquisition.  Attempts  were  made  to  under- 
mine, at  least  secrcLly  to  lessen  the  respect 
paid  to  the  ancient  !anf;n,if,'cs,  particularly 
Latin;  and  iLe  Gallic  idiom  with  its  lum- 
Ler  of  ausiharies,  its  nasal  dissonance,  and 
truncated  syllalilcs  was  compared,  nay  al- 
most preferred  to  the  simplnily ,  harmony 
and  fulness  of  lhat  divine  dialect .  But  in- 
dependent of  language,  the  Neapolitans  cer- 
tainly have  the  advantage  ia  point  of  scienc* 
and  of  ancient  literature,  particularly  Greek, 


a  lanfiuage  much  iicfflectcd  in  Fiance,  and 
indeed    in    must    c.Qntliieiilal    nQivcrsilics  * . 


wo  perton*  abont  ihe  comparatire  merit  of 
Iialiam  Rsd  French  literdure;  Odbi  >  genilemaB 
«(  very  ganwal  infaimttfon  and  ■  traveller,  wel| 
■aci[aaii)t«d  iridt  the  tceoaijr  and  aa(i^iil(i«i  ol 


large  p;.rly  when  t!ie  co.iversalion  lutQed 
modern  literaiurej    a  di.cuiaion  arose  bet 
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ftit  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
claims  of  our  Neapolitan  letterati  to  prece- 
dence  on  this  occasion,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  eiist  in  this  capital  a  vast 
mass  of  information,  a  great  aclivitj'  of  mind 


Italy )  expre«ied  however  great  comeinpt  far 
iu  literMnrei  and  teemed  aitaniahed  that  his 
opponent  eonld  eren  think  of  patting  it  in  com- 
petition with  the  maat^-pieces  vith  which  the 
French  langaage  abounded .  Tbis  bronght  on  a 
AomparisoD  orpoeti,  historians,  essajim,etc.  elc, 
in  which  the  Italians  must  alwaji  have  the  advan- 
tagp,  both  in  number  aod  excellence.  Some 
nontbs  BlYerlhetWodispntanls  bappcncd  acciden- 
tally to  meet  again,  when  the  sama  lubjocl  being 
slightly  hinted,  it  appeared  that  the  champioa 
for  Fieneh  literature  bad  entirely  changed  hia 
pjHnion.  The  truth,  it  leemi,  wat  that  he  had 
devoted  hia  lime  and  attention  to  the  French 
language,  and  had  imbibed  among  that  vain 
people  a  contempt  for  iheit  more  learned  and 
more  modeit  neighbors  Be  had  never  heard  i ha 
namei,  nor  even  inipected  the  eiisience  of  ibree 
fburthi  of  the  Italian  wrileri,  and  waa  aurpri«pd 
when  he  turned  hia  attention  thai  nay  to  find 
'  a  mine  «o  rich  and  inexbanitible  •  The  alluatioH 
sC  tfaif  geatlamaa  i«  perhapt  that  of  man;  readeri 
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and  a  wonderful  aptitude,  fostered  hy  the 
serenity  of  the  climate,  to  excellence  in 
every  branch  of  science  and  corapositioit . 

Fevr  cities  stand  in  less  need  of  archi- 
tectoral  magnificence  or  internal  attrsctiona 
'  than  Vaples;  had.  it  even  fewer  arli&nal  r«- 
.  coDnmendations,  it  woold  still  be  a  most  desi- 
rable residence .  So  beaidifiil  is  its  neigh- 
borfaoodi  so  delicious  ila  elinnte  I  Before  it, 
.  spreads  the  sea  witli  iti  haya,  promontories 
and  islands;  behind  it,  rise  mountains  and 
rocks  in  every  fiiUastie  form,  and  always 
dothcd  with  verdurej  on  each  side  swell  hills 
and  hiUooks  cohered  with' groves,  and  gardens, 
and  orchards  blooming  with  fruits  and  Qovvers. 
Every  morning,  a  gale  springing  from  the 
sea  brings  vigor  and  coolness  with  it  and 
tempers  the  greatest  heats  of  summer  with 
its  freshness .  Every  evening,  a  taeeeze  blow- 


well  aiifaaiated  willi  French  wiitera,  bni  total 
■trangen  to  the  Italian.  Yet  thete  hiter  have 
been,  b)  Fbltaire  very  candidly  ackoowladgn, 
llieir  masieri,.  and  have  imparted  to  ihen  that 
share  of  tasEe,  science,  and  refinenenl,  in  which 
they  glory ,  and  Tsinly  affect  to  eqnal  thoir 
teacher*  ■ 
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iog  itbm  the  hilts  nnd  sweeping  all  ihe  per. 
fames  of  Ihe  coualry  before  it,  fills  the 
nightly  atmosphere  with  fragrance . 

It  is  not  surprising  Qierefbre,  that  to  soch 
a  country  and  such  a  dimate  Uie  appel- 
lation of  .Felix  should  have  been  to  often' 
given;  that. ltd  sweets  should  be  at^iposed 
to  have  euerrated  an  array  of  barbariana ; 
that  UiV  Ho  mans  sorered  its  coasts  with 
their  .TiUaSf'  .wid  tbal  so  many  (loets  should 
hava  made  the  deUciaiu  Panbenope  their 
theme  and  tbeic  retreat. 

Zfaac  mallei  nrlii  ritui  alque  hospiia  masii 
OtW  I      «veraptani  cuiis  graviortbot  aevom 
Sirennm  dMtU.niWi  lunin  el  memorsblle  nomcn 
PiTlheiiope  

Sil.  Ital.  Lib.  liJ. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Firgil's  Tomh — Grotto  of  PosUlipe—Lago 
d"  Agnano — Grotto  del  Cane — Astroni 
—Nisida—Pozttiolo — Cicoro't  Avademia 
and  Cumam  f^la, 

ows  and  bordering  on 

the  beach  is  the  rnyal  garden,  Uid  ont  in 
parterres,  and  walks  shaded  hy  rows  of  orange 
trees.  In  Ihe  middle  stands  the  Toro  Far- 
nese,  the  celebrated  Farnesian  bull,  a  group 
represenlinf}  Amphion,  and  Zelhiis  bin[Jin!|. 
I>iroe  to  Ihe  horns  of  a  bull.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  riib- 
Lish  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  at  Rome,  first  deposited  in  the 
Farnesian  palace ;  and  thence  transported 
to  Naples.  The  bull  is  considered  as  the 
finest  sculptured  quadnipeil  i«  existence ; 
the  other  figures  are  modern .  This  gnrdea 
has  not  the  luxuriance  of  shade  that  pro- 
mises cooluess  during  tiie  mltrj  hours  of 
the  days  i°  ereaing  it  affords  a 
deliciona  retreat  to  the  traveller .  who,  n 
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to  reclines  over  the  graves  that  bathe  the 
terrace  wall,  eajoys  at  once  their  fresknesc 
and  their  murmurs. 

Proceeding  westirard  along  tbe  Chi^ 
.  and  keeping  towards  tbe  beach,  we  came 
to  the  qnarter  called  JUergeUina .  To  ascend 
tiie  hill  of  Posill^o,  over  whose  rides  -  this 
quarter  spreads,  we  tnrned  to  the  right,  and 
followed  a  street  winding  as  a  staircase  ap 
lite  steep,  and  tcrmiDating  at  a  garden 
gale.  Haviag  entered,  we  pnrsoed  a  path 
through  a  vineyard^  and  descending  a  little 
yv&  came  to  a  si^l  sqaare  building,  flat- 
roofed,  placed  on  a  sort  of  platform  on  the 
brow  of  a  precipice  on  one  side,  and  on  Uic 
other  sheltered  by  a  super-incumbciit  rock. 
An  aged  ilex  spreading  from  the  sides  of  the 
rock,  and  bending  over  the  edifice  covers  the 
roof  with  its  ever  verdant  foliage  .  Numberless 
shiubs  spriiijj  around, and  interwoven  with  ivy 
clothe  the  walls,  and  hang  in  festoons  over 
the  precipice.  The  edifice  before  us  was 
an  ancient  tomb— the  tomb  of  Virgil  !  We 
entered  j  a  vaulted  ceil  and  two  modern 
windows  alone  present  themselves  to  view: 
the  poet's  name  is  lha  only  ornament  of 
the  place.  No  sarcophagus,  bo  nia,  and 
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even  no  iuscription  to  feed  the  devotion 
of  the  classic^il  pilj^rim.  Tjie  epitaph  which 
tIioiif;h  not  genuine  is  jet  ancient ,  was 
inscribed  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Pesco- 
lanciano,  then  proprietor  of  the  place,  on 
a  marble  stab  placed  in  the  side  of  the 
rock  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  tomb , 
where  it  still  remains .  Every  body  ii 
■cquainted  with  it — 

Hiaina  me  grnm't,  Calabri  lap^m,  tenet  nvM 
Farlbenope,  cecioi  ptscua,  laxk,  duce*. 

An  Italian  antbor,  I  think  Pietro  d* 
■Stefyno,  assom  ns  that  he  Umadf  bad 
Men  about  the  year  i5i>6,  the  urn  suppos- 
ed to  contain  the  poefs  ashea,  standing  is 
tlie  middle  of  the  sepulchre  supported  bf 
nine  lillle  marble  pillars',  with  the  iuserip- 
tion  just  quoted  on  the  frieze.  He  adds  that 
Robert  of  Anjou  apprehensive  fest  such  a 
precious  relic  should  be  carried  off  or  des- 
troyed during  the  wars  then  raging  in  the 
kingdom,  took  the  ui'n  and  the  pillars  from 
llie  lumb  nnd  deposited  them  in  the  Caslel 
]\iioi>o  .  This  extreme  precaution  had  an 
eficct   very  diCeieut  £rom  that  intended » 
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and  occnsioned  tlie  loss  it  was  meant  to 
prevciU ;  for  nolwilhfitanding  tlie  most  la- 
borious search  and  the  frequent  inquiries 
made  by  tlie  orders  of  Alfonso  of  Arragon, 
Ihey  were  never  more  discovered.* 

Tbe  stcHy  is  related  in  a  diHercnt  man- 
ner by  Alphonsus  Heredia,  Bishop  of  Ar'umo. 
Accordiof;  lo  this  author,  the  urn,  the  pil- 
lars, and  some  litUe  statues  thai  adorned 
the  sepulclire  were  presented  by  the  Nea- 
politan ^overnmeDt  to  the  cardinal  of  Man- 
tua ]  who  proceeding  homewards  fay  sea ,  was 
taken  ill  and  died  at  Genoa.  Of  tbe  urn 
and  pillars  no  further  mention  is  made. 
Fnbaps  indeed  they  never  existed;  thmr 
Bumlier  and  their  size  seem  inconsistent  with 
ihe  plain  and  simple  style  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  Augustus;  besides ,  if  they  had 
been  tbe  original  ornaments  of  Ihe  place 


*  One  Eugeaio,  an  antbor  of  i6i5,  ioform* 
Di,  upoD  what  lalfaorily  I  Inow  nott  that  a 
stone  was  Coaai  in  a  neighboring  villa,  inscribed 
witti  these  words  : 

Sisti;  viator  pauca  Ipgilo  , 
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they  would  scarce  have  survived  so  many 
ceotwies  of  war  and  devastation,  or  escap- 
ed the  rage  of  so  many  barbarous  invaders 
indifferent  to  the  glory,  and  jrequently 
nnacquainted  even  with  the  very  name  of 
Virgil . 

But  there  are  authors  who  go  still  fiirther, 
and.  venture  to  assert,  that  the  tomb  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  not  the 
sepulchre  of  Virgil ,  Of  this  number  are 
the  classic  Addison  and  the  laborious  and 
accurate  Cluverius .  Tlie  authority  of  two 
such  eminent  persons,  without  doubt,  car- 
ries gre.it  weight  with  it,  but  Lliat  weight 
is  upon  this  occasion  considerably  lessened 
by  the  wealtuess  of  the  arguments  on  wliiiih. 
their  opinion  is  {^rounded.  These  arf^uoienls 
may  be  found  in  Cluverius ,  as  Addison 
ineiety  espiosscs  iiis  opinion  without  eutcr- 
iLig  into  aiij  disi^ussLou  .  Tliej  are  drawn, 
lirum  a  few  verses  of  Statius,  which  I  cite 
the  more  willingly  as  ibey  describe  the  sor. 
rounding  scenery.* 


•  Syl.  .V.  C«im.  4. 
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£o  eguuei  wmbuhiii  «t  gaakle  ieeaiw 
LittDf,  sbi  AutDnio  so  eoadidit  boipita  poTtn 
PaTihenopB,  tenuM  ignava  polliee  chordas 
Pn)*n,  MBrone)([a«  sedont  in  margine  tompti 
Snmo  aaimnm;  et  nagai  lamuIisadaaDto  magitlcU 

Aad  farther  on, 

Hoc  «go  Ghalcidicu ,  ad  te,  Maraelle  lOnabam 
Littoribm,  fractal  ubi  Vesbiiu  flgerit  inu, 
Aemult  XriuattiU  voWeiu  iacoDdia  flammit. 

Stat.  Sfl.  Ub.  it.  4. 

According  to  the  geogra|Jiw ,  Statius  bere 
asserts,  that  Virgil's  tomb  stood  oa  the 
beach,  and  at  the  fixit  of  Vesuvius.  He  who 
follows  the  shore  ,  says  Cluvcrius  ,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  ascend  the  hills  j  and  yet  hj 
following  the  shore  i  Statins  arrives  at  the 
temple  (  or  tomb  of  Maro  )  and  rccUnes 
within  its  precincts.  Again  ,  the  poet , 
when  within  the  verge  itself  of  the  temple 
of  Maro  says  that  be  wrote  there  ,  «  ubi 
V tsbius  egeril  iras  ,  »  etc.  therefore  Vir- 
gil's tomb  must  hs\<3  been  at  the  fool  of  Ve- 
suvius, In  the  lirst  ]jla<;c,  the  word  seculus 
is  here  taken  in  a  iiguralive  sense,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  word  somnum,  and  means  lol- 
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lowiof;  tlic  geiiiits;  or  in  other  words  yield- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  coast.  This  mode 
of  reasoning  drawn  from  the  slrict  sense  or 
rather  the  sound  of  the  words ,  is  barely  ad- 
missible even  in  logical  and  metaphysical  dis- 
cussioiis }  it  is  not  certainly  conformable  to 
tbe  latitude  allowed  in  ordinary  description, 
whether  in  conTenatioB  or  writing  ;  mucJi 
less  is  it  applicable  to  the  bcldnesa  of  poeti* 
cal  composition.  The  expressions  alluded  to 
aeem  evidently  to  describe  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  and  not  (he  particnlar. 
spot  where  stood  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  Be- 
sides the  word  ^ttus  does  not  mean  the  beach 
only,  bat  extends  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
borfcood  of  the  sea  ;  now  the  road  to  Vir- 
gil's tomb  runs  actually  along  the  beach  , 
and  though  it  turns  from  it  in  ascending 
the  hills  ,  yet  it  is  always  within  si^ht  of 
it ,  and  in  reality  never  deviates  half  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  it  ,  even  when  it  termi- 
nates ill  ihe  sepulchre  itself.  In  following 
such  a  road  a  poet  may  lileraliy  say  ,  that 
be  traverses  the  beach  ,  and  always  remains 
on  the  shore  itself.  Sorely  a  sepulchre  stand-. 
iBg '  upon  an  eminence-  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
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frota  the  sea ,  aod  looking  down  upon  it , 
may  be  said  to  be  upon  the  coasL 

The  arjjumeat  drawn  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vesuvius  has  less  foundation  tbaa. 
even  the  esplanatian  given  to  the  word  Uttusi 
the  conjunction  ubi  is  very  different  irom 
the  preposition  sab  ,  which  the  geographer 
(Kibstitutes  as  s^nonimous  ;  a»  the  latXer 
marks  an  immediate  vicinity  and  almost 
contiguity,  while  the  former,  unless  restrict- 
ed  by  an  additional  woid  or  circumstance  , 
merely  implies  a  general  neighborhood  ,  as 
in  the  same  country  or  district.  Tlius  Sub 
tegmine  fagi — Forte  sub  arguta- — Uinc  a'ta 
tub  nipe  ,  etc.  — are  instanres  of  &t  one  , 
while  (he  following  verse  salficiently  points 
out  the  sense  giveu  to  the  other. 

Ki  terram  Htwperiam  venips,  ubi  Lj'iiLJS  aivs 
liiler  opima  Tirom  loiii  fluil  agmine  Tybris 
Maeid.  ii.  ;Bi 

The  poet  therefore  here  alludes  to  the  ge- 
neral and  most  linking  features  of  the  c  lun- 
try ,  and  nut  to  the  particular  site  of  P'ir-. 
^'a  t6mb  t  as  Huist  appear  evident  to  any. 
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reader,  whn  ppi-iisos  I'lC  |i;issiige  above  cited 
with  ,1  mind  iinbi^iiM'd  iiv  previous  opinions; 
esperi;\]ly  as  St;iUiis  positively  says  ,  that  he 
was  Oil  the  lulls  wlieii  at  Virgil's  tomb, 
magni  tiiniulis  adciiiito  mngistri. 

As  for  the  two  epigrams  of  Martial ,  quoted 
by  Cluverius  ,  they  only  seem  to  iniinuate 
that  Silius  Itallcii^  was  proprietor  both  of 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  and  of  the  villa  of  Ci- 
cero; a  circumstance  very  immateFiat  to  the 
present  discussiou,  but  rather  favorable  than 
contrary  to  the  commoa  opinion ;  tat  we 
know  that  Cicero's  villa  lay  on  the  game  aide 
of  Naples  as  PosilUpo,  and  as  Virgil's  tomb 
belonged  to  tha  same  mastor  as  the  villa  , 
it  may  be  sapposed  that  they  were  not  very 
distant  from  each  other.  In  fine  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  arguments  ,  or  rather  conjec- 
tures founded  upon  the  vague  expression  of 
a  single  poet  ( a  poet  often  censured  for  his 
obscurity)  we  have  the  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted tradition  of  the  country  supported  by 
the  authority  of  n  numerous  host  of  learned 
and  ingenious  antiquaries  ;  and  upon  such 
grounds  we  may  still  continue  to  cherish  tbe- 
conviction ,  that  we  have  visited  the  tomb 
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luxuriant  branches  ,  now  flourishes  only  ia 
the  verses  of  youtlifiil  bards,  or  in  the  de- 
■criptians  of  early  travellers ;  myrtle  ,  ivy 
and  ilex,  planU  equally  adapted  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  place ,  and  to  the  themes  of 
the  poet,  now  supply  the  absence  of  the 
wilhetfld  bay ,  and  encircle  the  tomb  with 
verdure  and  perfiune. 

The  sepulchre  of  Vii^  ,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined, must  have  long  remained  an  oli^ect 
of  interest  and  veneration ,  especially  as  hif 
vvorks  had  excited  universal  adaiiratton  even 
in  his  life  time  ,  and  were  very  soon  afler 
his  death  put  into  the  hands  of  children  , 
jtnd  made  with  Homer  a  part  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  early  education*.  Tet  Martial  de- 


•  The  reason  giveo  by  QuinliliaD  i*  llaDoralila 
lo  boih  ihnse  exalted  PaeEi : — Caeiera  adiiiiiBi- 
tione  raagDR  egcnt ;  ia  primii  at  teneraa  menleit 
iraolucBequae  altins  ijaiuquid  rudibuB  et  omnium 
ignarii  iniederit,  noD  modo  quae  disurUi  srd  vet 
magii  quae  honesta  aunt,  diicaiit.  Ideoqua 
opiime  iaetilulum  est  uC  ab  Homero  atque  Vir- 
gifio  leolro  incipcret  \  quatiquaiD  ad  intelJi- 
gendas  eorum  virlule!  tirmiore  judicio  opus 
eB«e[.  Sed  huic  rei  superatt  tcmpiis:   nec  cnim 
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cUrec  that  it  haS  beea  neglected  ia  his  time, 
and  that  Silios  Italiciis  alone  restored  its  long^ 
forgotten  honors. 

jam  prope,  deiertat  onerM,  et  lancu  Maronii 

Hamioa  qui  coleret,  paaper  et  unui  erat. 
Siliua  Andiao  Undem  laccurrit  agello, 

Sililu  et.  vaten))  noa  miaac  ip^e,  colli  ■. 

lib.  ii.  <(g,. 

This  negligence  in  an  age  of  so  much  te- 
liaenieiit  cannot  but  appear  astonishing ,  even 


lemel  legenlur  .  laterim  «l  tubliriillate  heroioi 
aarmiDii  animiif  a«anrgil,  et  ei  magniladine 
rerom  tpiriium  ducal,  el  opliuii  imbnatnr.— 
Qaiolih:  Lib.  i.  S. 

*  Thia  honorable  teitimony  lo  the  judgment 
and  the  tasle  of  Silins  Ii  confirmed  by  Pliny.  « 
Virgllii  (ira-gia-n.  vonerabatar )  anie  omnes, 
cujus  nalalem  religioaius  quani  suam  celebrabat 
Neapoli  maiime,  nbi  moiiumcntum  ejus  adire, 
iir  templum  toh-hal.  Lib.  iii.  £p.  7.  —  TLe 
cuilom  of  honoring  Virgil's  birlh-ilaf  does  not 
leem  lo  h>Te  been  peculiar  to  thi*  poet,  ai. 
Hiitial  alludck  to  it  mare  than  onoe,  if  I  da 
HOI  midake. 
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tliouf;li  we  are  infoimed  lhal  the  same  age 
had  been  lemfied  by  the  irruelties  uf  four 
saccessive  tyrants  ,  and  distracted  by  two 
most  destructive  wars  raging  in  the'  very 
heart  of  Italy.  Our  snrprise  however  may 
cease  when  we  recollect ,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent most  polished  and  enlightened  century  j 
in  less  than  sixty  years  after  Pope's  death  , 
at  a  time  when  hb  works  were  in  the  bandi 
of  every  child,  and  had  betn  translated  into 
every  language  his  home  was  levelled  with 
the  ground ,  his  grotlo  defaced  ,  the  trees 
planted  by  his  own  hand  rooted  up,  and 
his  whole  retreat,  the  seat  of  genius  and  of 
the  British  muse  ,  ravaged  and  stript  of  the 
very  ornaments  which  endeared  them  lo  the 
public  ,  because  they  were  the  ereation  of 
the  poet's  fancy,  and  still  seemed  to  brar  the 
impression  of  his  mini.  Houses  and  gar- 
dens ,  grottos  and  sepulchres  ,  are  ,  it  is 
true,  the  most  perishable  of  monuments, 
and  the  Hero  and  the  Poet  must  finally 
rest  their  hopes  of  fame  on  their  virtues 
and  on  their  talents  ,  the  sole  memorial 
aere  perennus  ,  superior  to  time  and  bar- 
barism. Yet  the  longer  even  such  frail  mo- 
numents as  the  former  are  preserved 
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better  ;  the  attention  paid  to  their  coo- 
servatioir  is  a  tribute  to  genius  ,  and  a 
proof  of  the  infln«ace  of  the  arU  ,  and 
of  the  preralence  of  in  formation ,  bono- 
raUe  to  the  country  it8el£  *  . 


•  Ah!  si  clans  voi  travitui  est  toiijoutt  respect^ 
i.f  par  m>  Rf^Dd  hommf.  au.relbis  Labile,^ 

Dans   ses  sites  fameux  c'est  leur  mailre  qa'oa 

loin  done  raudaoieas,  qa\  pour  le  onrriger. 
Profane  aa  lieu  eeUbro  ea  voulani  le  chinger  : 
Le  grand  homme  au  tombeaa  le  plaint  de  cet 

oulcage  : 

Et  les  ans  seuls  onl  droit  d'enbellir  son  ouTrage. 
Garden  done  d'aicentei  ^  ce*  lienx  r^ret^  ; 
Leur  debris  sont  dirins,  lonndfifanti  rant  (acTii. 
Canservezleurs  encIoB,  lenrt  jardiiM  ^  lenn  iBn> 

railles  .... 
Tel  j'li  Tu  ce  Twiekenham ,  dont  Pop«  «it 

'  Le  gofit  le  defendit  d'nn  art  prafanatear, 
El  let  maltres  nouveaui  reverant  sa  raemoire, 
Sant   I'cEUVro    de    »es    msins    ont  rcspecl^  sa 
gloire 

CieL!  aree  qoel  irangport  j'ai  visile  oe  tien 
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The  reader  Vill  leam  with  regret  that 
Virgil's  tomb,  consecrated  as  'it  ought  to 
be  to  geaius  and  to  meditadon ,  is  some- 
times converted  into  the  retreat  of  asses- 
sitis  ,  or  the  lurking  place  of  Sbirri.  Such 
at  least  it  was  the  last  time  we  visited  it, 
when  ivanderinf^  that  way  abmil  sunset, 
we  found  it  filled  with  arined  men.  We 
were  surprised  on  both  sides  ,  and  on 
our' s  not  very  af^reeably  at  the  unespecled 
rencounter;  so  lonely  the  place  and  so  threat- 
ening the  .ispects  of  these  straofjers.  Tlieir 

inijuirv  we  were  infoi  incd  that  they  were  Sliir~ 
ri,  lying  in  wait  for  a  murderer,  who  was 
supposed  to  make  that  spot  his  nightly 
asylum.  It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  the 
Neapolitans  of  indifference  towards  th^s  or 
aay  other  moDament  of  antiquity:  but  it  is 


Doui  Menilip  est  le  maitre,  el  Aodx  Pope  est 
le  dieu  1 

Mb^  De  Lille,  Jardini,  iii. 
Tlfii  paiiagc  will ,  I  sopposi:  ,  hi:  expuogud 
in  tU«  next  editioa. 
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incnmbeat  on  the  proprietor  or  tLe  public , 
to  secure  them  against  such  profanation. 

On  the  whole ,  few  places  are  in  them- 
selves more  picturesque ,  and  from  tie  re- 
collection inseparably  inlerwQven  with  it, 
no  spot  is  more  interestmg  than  the  tomb 
of  Virgil. 

Tnac  incram  felii  aluisti.  Terra,  Maronem  ? 

Tunc  pio  celas  ossii  hpau  siuu  ? 
Anneeliam,  ul  fnma  csl,  Vaiis  plaeidissima  s:icpo 

Flu'i,in-ut. 

In  truth  ,  the  hill  or  moanlal.i  of  JW- 
lipo*  on  which  the  scpulrhre  .slaiuls  ii  beau- 
tiful in  the  estreme  ,  aiiJ  is  jubtly  honor- 
ed with  its  appelliilion  ,  for  no  si-eue  is 
better  calculated  to  h^niisli  mcl.iiicfiolv  and 
exhilarate  the  mind. 

On  the  second  of  June  after  dinner  we 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Lago  d'  ytgnano : 


•  It  look  ils  name  from  a  vIlU  of  Vedius 
FotUo,  frecird  in  the  lime  of  Augiisliij,  and 
called  Pausilypum,  from  the  effect  Hl.ich  lt> 
baauij'  was  supposed  la  produce  in  suifeadiiif 
«0KrDW  and  auxielj'. 
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the  road  is  along  the  CMaja ,  and  the 
Sirada  Pozzuolaaa  {Via  Futeolaita)  throngk 
llic  grotto  of  the  same  name.  Doubt 
and  obscurity  hang  over  the  origin  and 
the  aullior  of  this  celebrated  excavation  : 
soQie  have  ascribed  it  to  LiicuUus  ,  who  in- 
deed opened  a  communication  between  bis 
fishponds  and  the  sea  ,  but  differio^  widely 
both  in  form  and  direction  from  the  grotto. 
Strabo  attributes  it  lo  Cocceiiis  ,  who  is 
supposed  by  a  learned  Italian  ( Pontantis ) 
lo  be  tlie  same  who  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend ibe  Roman  aquediicis,  and  was 
in  hifjli  repute  for  his  skill  in  that  spe- 
cies of  airJ,lleel.ure  .  It  is  probable  , 
that  it  ivss  (ii'if^inaUy  opened  as  a  quarry, 
like  many  similar  excavations  in  its  imme- 
diate aeighborhood ,  and  under  the  very 
same  ntoontain ;  and  when  considerablf 
advanced  it  might  have  been  continued  and 
completed  by  publte  authority  ,  as  a  road 
well  calculated  to  fiicilitate  the  communica- 
ttoB  betvreen  Naples  and  the  towns  that  \aj 
eastward  on  one  side,  and  Puleoli,  Baiae, 
and  Cumae  on  the  other.  It  was  at  first, 
and  seems  long  to  have  remained,  a  dark, 
idusljr  and  ia<»jivenieot  passage.  «  Nihil ,  » 
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says  Seneca ,  n  illo  carcere  longius  ,  nihil 
illis  faucibus  obscuris ,  qiinc  nobis  praes- 
tant,  non  ut  per  tenebras  videamus ,  sed 
ut  ipsas  ;  o  that  is  ,  in  the  lan^na^e  of  Mil~ 
ton,  it  reniiereil  darkness  uuiblit.  Great  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  liu'yid  stjli; 
of  this  declaimer  ,  as  Strabo  ,  a  pi;iiri  unaf- 
fected author,  prior  to  Seneca  ,  does  not 
speak  of  these  iiicoiivciiieiieies.  However,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  it  to  h:ive  been  al  that 

its  present  breadth  and  elevation  to  modern 
labor,  Alphonsus  I.  began  ,  and  Charles  T. 
completed  ita  improvement  ,  and  converted 
it  into  a  wide  and  convenient  passs^e. 
Its  length  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  it 
mile,  ite  breadth  is  aboat  twenty- four  feet, 
its  height  is  uneijnal ,  as  the  entrance  at 
each  end  is  extremely  lofty  to  admit  the 
li^ht,  while  the  vault  lowers  as  it  advan- 
ces towards  the  middle  ,  where  it  b  about 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  gronnd.  It  is  paved 
with  large  flags  of  lava  ,  and  in  many  pla- 
ces lined,  ^iid  I  believe,  vaulted  with  stone- 
works During  the  day,  tivo  cirnilnr  aper- 
tures bored  through  the  mountain  admit  a 
dim  glknuieriug  light  from  above  j  and  at 
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night  a  lamp  burning  before  an  imnge  of 
the  blessed  Vjrj^in  placed  in  a  recess  in 
the  middle  ,  casts  a  feeble  gle.im  over  llic 
glooniiesl  part  of  the  passaj^e.  Snch,  how- 
ever, is  llic  obscnrity  towards  eveninf;  that 
iioliodv  vealures  lo  f;i>  throu;;h  it  without 
a  torch  ,  and  even  with  a  torch  •one  feels 
a  sort  of  joy  nil  csrapin;;  from  those  sub- 
terraneous horrors.  Tills  f^rollo  is,  on  the 
wiiole  ,  a  very  sinfjiilar  and  striking  objeet; 
and  the  approacli  to  it  on  both  sides  between 
two  walls  of  solid  rock,  and  its  lofty  en- 
trances like  the  gates  into  the  -"  'ions  of 
the  dead,  and  the  shrubs  and  lufts  of  wild 
flowers  that  wave  in  loose  festoons  from  the 
top  of  the  precipioe  as  if  to  soften  the  terror.^ 
v£  the  chasm  beneath ,  form  altogellicr  a  pic- 
turesqufi  Mid  exEraordiuary  combination. 

No  prospect  can  be  more  truly  Elysian 
than  that  which  presented  itself,  when  we 
emerged  from  the  grotto  and  passed  the 
little  suburb  beyond  it.  Tbe  -rood  rans  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  sea  tfirough  a  valley 
formed  by  two  branches  of  Monte  Posit' 
4ipo.  Oa  both  sides  rise  groves  of  poplars 
.mi  mtdberry-trees,  mited  by  tines  int«'- 
voL.  II.  ao 
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wciven  in  thick  r.hislci'inf;  gapbnds,  suspend-" 
ed  over  rich  liai  vesls  of  wheat  and  iiiai/.e 
ull  waving  ;o  the  sea  breeze.  On  the  riyht 
a  vw\<\  turns  off  and  leads  Ihroiigh  a  dell 
to  tiie  Lago  d'  Agnaao.  A  hill  on  ooe  side, 
and  .1  mountaip  on  the  olheri  shaded  wifk 
poplars,  {^ve  ireshness  and  verdure  to  the 
walk. 

The  lake,  though  it  is  a  fiae  expanse  of 
water  of  a  circular  farm,  about  two  miles 
in  circumferenee ,  jet  derives  its  greatest 
beauty  from  Ae  verdure  that  borders  its 
margin,  and  frora  the  noble  bills  that  rise 
aroand  it  and  crown  >ts  basin.  As  there 
is  no  .mention  made  of  this  lake  among  the 
ancients,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose 
tiiat  it  is  an  arti^&uial  bollow,  and  perhaps 
the  cdebrated  fish-pond  sunk  bjLucullus. 
His  vilk  stood  In  the  neighboibood  or  rathec 
close  to  the  lake,  and  the  commnnicatioB 
which  he  opened  between  bis  ponds  and 
the  sea  is  still  disccriuble.  The  situation 
corresponds  with  Ibe  aocoimt,  and  tbe  ex- 
lent  is  by  po  means  too  considerable,  as 
Pliay  Ibe  Kder  assures  as,  that  the  ponds 
wai»  more-  expensive  than  tbe  villa  itself. 
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and  must  conseqiienlly  have  been  prodigious 
sheets  of  walcr.*  The  silence  of  llie  an- 
Gients  with  regard  to  this  lake  is  not,  it 
must  be  acknowledged ,  a  sufficient  proof 
that  it  was  originally  a  fish-pond;  it  may 
have  been  produced  since  by  natural  causes, 
and  ill  a  country  so  agitated  by  the  work- 
ing of  subterraneous  firss,  such  changes 
may  be  supposed,  witjunt  in^robafaitity,  to 
have  occurred.  if  such  a  phenomenon 
Lad  takea  place,  it  would  faave  £een  re- 
corded, like  the  origin  of  Monte  Nuooo, 
ia  the  annals  or  at  least  in  the  ti'aditions  of 
the  Limes.  Now  no  mention  is  made,  no  me- 
luorial  oci;iirs,  of  any  snch  revolution;  while 
of  llie  puiul  of  Lucuilus  ,  so  often  alluded  to 
hy  the  ancients,  not  Liie  least  trace  is  to  be 
found,  if  ive  except  the  vestiges  oi  its  commu- 
nication with  the  se.i.  Il  is  not  therefore  unrea- 
sonable to  c II njsic litre,  that  the  lake  of  Agnano 
may  lie  the  pund  of  Luculiiii,  as  it  occu- 
pies neaily  llie  aauii;  site,  and  ia  iniignilude 
cunespoiids  vvilli  tin:  giaiidear  and  Uie  opu- 
lence of  thnt  luxurious  Roman  . 


-  is.  54- 
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As  llie  Iravcller  advances  he  6aels  -on 
his  ri"lit,  a  few  paces  from  the  borders  of 
the  lake ,  tlie  Gratta  del  Cane ,  a  snail 
n|>(!rture  \n  the  side  of  Llie  mountain,  remarkr- 
able  for  a  defidlj  vapor  that  rises  from  iia 
boUom,  and  for  tlie  perpetual  experimfint 
of  its  efficacy  on  dogs.  If  we  may  credit 
Cluverius.Uhe  force  of  this  e^aktion  has  not 
been  felt  by  dogs  only,  but  som^imes  tried 
ivriUi  a  result  more  destmcliYe -upon  Tari- 
isb  captives,  and  condemned  criminals.  Some- 
times however  it  is  said  tcf  have  &iled  on 
the  human  species.  The  effects  seem  to 
vary  perhaps  with  the  weather  and  the  sea- 
aoB,  and  perhaps,  with  the  working  of  the 
aubterraoeoufl  ingredienls  from  which  it  rises. 
It  existed  in  the  same  iieigliborhood  and 
perhaps  in  the  same  place  in  ancient  times ;  it 
is  alluded  to  by  tlie  elder  Pliny,  and  ihe  spots 
that  emit  it  are  called  by  hira  in  his  lofty 
manner  Charoneac  aerobes',  and  spiracula 
Ditis,. 

Turning  .to  the  left  the  traveller  will  ob- 
serve an  edifice  intended  for  the  pur^se 


*  Plin.  li.  93. 
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of  -vapor  baths;  the  vapor  rises  hot  froto 
the  earth,  and  when  confined  to  a  room, ' 
very  soon  throws  llie  person  esposcd  to  its 
action  info  a  violent  perspiration  .  It  is  sup- 
posed to  he  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  rheuma- 
tic and  gouty  toinpljinls.  The  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  tliis  lake  is  considered  as  cstreme- 
!y  insslubiioiis  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
jupr;  Lnt  this  danj'erous  quality  is  ascrihed 
not  so  much  to  the  nature  of  tte  place 
itself,  or  to  the  exhalations  that  arise  firom 
tiie  sail,  as  to  the  st«nch  ocusioned  hy 
tke  Quantity  of  flax  put  into  the  water  to 
steep  at  that  season;  a  drcmustance  that 
will  astonish  the  reader  not  a  little,  as 
it  is  natnral  to  suppose  that  the .  gayeta- 
xnent  would  prohibit  a  practice  which  even 
im  cold  countries  is  ideasiTe>  and  wlu^ 
in  hot  dipiatea  must  be  pestilential  . 

From  the  baths  we  proceeded  between 
two  rows  of  trees  ,  for  some  time  along, 
the  margin  of  tbe  lake,  and  then  up  a 
steep  hill  to  Astroni ,  once  the  crater 
of  a  vulcano ,  now  a  royal  chuse  or  fo- 
rest. The  sides  and  bottom  of  this  vast 
orifice  are  covered  with  large  ti-ees ,  and 
form  a  scene  very  tefpeshing  and  beautifuU 
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Tne  circumference  above  may  ]>e  about 
I  wo  miles  a'ld  a  li:ilf ,  and  the  <leseenl 
a  q  nrtei-  of  a  mile.  It  is  enslosed  by -a 
stone  ivall  ,  and  reserved  for  royal  amuse- 
jiisnt.  It  is  Slid  to  bs  well  stocked  with 
Ksme  of  every  kin-l.  Tliesa  obje-rt*  fiirnish- 
entertain  merit  far  a  lin;,-  and  delig'itfiil 
afternoon:  we  roliiriicd  by  the  same  rjad  , 
and   entered    Naples  in   the  du5k  of  the 

Oa  the  third  of  June  wc  set  out  on  an 
rttursioi)  to  Tufeoli,  Daiac,  etc.  We  took 
lltfe  BMBS  load  as  in  our  last  excarsion,%nt 
ibafead  of  Uirnin)-  off  to  Agndno ,  pro- 
needed  tb  (h«  sliare.  Wbeta  we  airiied 
tb«v ,  idfolbir  view  ojieiied  apon  ns , 
VMl^ed  ,  rich  i  imd  b«iiutifiii ;  on  left  , 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Pofillipo  ,  dud 
lie  little  island  of  Ffislda  Hslog  ste^p  from 
the  waves;  on  our  right  tKe  road  ran  along 
steep  precipices  forated  of  Tava,  and  ter> 
minaied  iit  PaziaolSi  DefBre  a^ar^  m 
sticces^Dii  tlie  high  eoast  and  tUe  castle 
Jiajae,  the  prOmontoiy  of  Miitnus^  and  the 
peafe  of  Tnarlmt  (  TnAta  )  .  I^hh  tuiion  of 
islands  ,  promontories ;  rocks  ,  or  castles 
farms'  Uie  endianting  haj  of  Poztuoto.  The 
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point  of  Ihe  promontory  of  PosUltpa  is  natii- 
rallj  broken,  M)d  wrouglit  into  various  bays, 
idands,  and  caverm,  and  Uiese  again  are  hol- 
lowed bj  art  i(Mo  groUo»  ,  baths  ,  and  re- 
cesses, foroking  a  $cene  sinj^uliv  ,  grotesqtiet 
and  recembtiiig  the  work  of  etcliantineiit. 
HeiHte  tlie  NeapolHam  cdll  it  Ihe  Semat* 
di  yirgUio,  aAd  dceribe  H  to  tfae  lAt^icd 
power*  of  Ite  poeL  Ve  n*f  with  mwt 
pro^ilitj-  aUnbuie  U  in  {ihrt  to  YediiS 
7ollio,  whose  villa,  n»  &ined  Sir  its  pondiv 
stood  on  the  hill  bdiidd .  at  a  little  dis- 
tanoe;  and  to  Angnstns  who  inherited  it 
after  the.  death  of  Fullio.  Lucullm  may 
have  had  bis  share  in  the  woril,  as  well 
as  niuohedesa  other  BionaiK  of  equal  opu-  . 
leoce,  wKo  sltcoessiTely  inhabited  this  AAi- ' 
cioiis  coast. 

The  island  of  Nisida,  that  lies  at  a  littlft 
distance  from  the  promontory,  was  anciently 
Hesis,  and  is  reproseated  a»  enveloped  m- 
noxbas'  stenma,  and  emilt'tng  .  ptstilcHtial 
exbalationt.  . 

Emit  til 'tty^inui  nebaluiii  seri  aaxis 
'Aoiraqiie  letbifori  rabicm  TyptiDtiis  anlicUni. 
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Jts  situation  and  modern  appearance,  how- 
ever, are  such  as  to  give  «B  idea  of  cool- 
nest  aodsiilabt'itjr,  and  accordiogly  it  enjoys 
a  better  reputatiaor  and  is  at  present  made 
tiie  seat  of  the  LaztareUo.  • 

Thence  proceeding  along  the  coast  we 
entered  Pozzuolo  i  anuently  Puieoli,  &  town 
of  Greek. origin,  and  first  called  Dieaarchia. 
It  was  erected  hj  the  iohabitanis  of  Comae 
■s  a  senpertj  opd -is  by  some  si^posed  ts 
have  derived  tia  -  original  spoliation  from 
the  excellence  of  Ita  government,,  an  advao- 
■tage  whidi  few  colonies  Jaiw  ever .  enjoyed. 
However,  it  owes  its  present  name,  and 
indeed  its  fame'  and  prosperity  to  the  Homans, 
wlio  about  two  centuries  before  the  Chrittian 
era  fbrlified  it,  and  made  it  the  emporium 
of  the  coinmerf:e  of  the  cast.  lis  sitiialioD 
as  a  sea-'port  is  indeed  uiiriva1l<;il.  It  stands 
on  a  point  tliat  juts  out  a  little  into  tke 
sea,  nearly  in  the  centre  ol  a  fine  bay.  cidl- 
cd  from  it  Puteolano  or  Puzzolano  .  Its  pro- 
minence forms  a  nylural  port,  if  a  port  can  be 
wanting  m  a  biy  so  welt  covered  by  Ibe 
surrounding  coasts,  and  divided  into  so  many 
creeks  and  harbors. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  what  the  animation 
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and  splendor  of  Fuleoli  must  have  been  at 
the  time  when  the  riches  of  thfl  east  wera 
poured  Into  ils  hosotu,  aad  whea  its  cli- 
mate, baths,  and  beauty,  allured  the  most 
opulent  Romans  to  ils  vicinity.  Commerce 
has  long  since  forsaken  it;  the  attraction 
of  its  climate  and  its  situation  stiA  remain, 
hut  operate  very  feebly  on  the  feelings  of 
a  people  liUle  given  to  rural  enjoynients. 
It^  population  which  formerly  spread  over 
the.-neigiiboring  hills,  and  covered  them 
with  poblic  and  private  edifices,  is  now 
confined  to  the  liltlq  proicdiieat  point  which 
formed  the  andent  port:  and  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  ootiqaity  has'  either  heea 
nndermiiied  by  time,  clemoljshed  by  bar- 
barism ,  or  levelled  in  the  dust  by  earth- 
quakes. Vestiges  however  remain,  shapeless 
indeed  and  deibrmed ,  but  nuoierous  and 
vast  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  its  former 
«tent  and  grandeur.  In  t}ie  square  stands  a 
beautiful  marble  pedestal  with  basso  relievos 
on  its  pannels,  representing  the  fourteen 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  des- 
triyed  by  an  eartliquake  and  lebuilt  by 
Tiberius.  It  supported  a  statue  of  thai 
£mpecor,  erected  by  the  seme  cities  as  s 

*  20 
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monument  of  lligir  gcilitudc.  Eicli  city  is 
represented  hj  n  fij;iire'  liearinfj  in  its  hand 
some  diniacteristic  emblem.  The  cathedral 
i*  supposed  to  stand  on  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  a\iA  is  undoubtedly  built  in  a 
greol  degree  of  ancient  materials,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  blocks  of  nnrble  which  in 
many  ])1ac€S  Torm  its  walls. 
-  On'Lhe  hilt  behind  the  town  are  (he 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  called  after 
thai  at  Rome  tbe  Coliseum;  it  was  of  fon- 
sideraUe  ttagoitade ,  but  not  comparable  to 
that  wkose  name  it  assumes ,  The  fples 
and  <B  Urge  portion  of  the  TaalU  and 
under  ^artments  jemain  ■  Oae  of  these 
Bparlmenls,  or  rather  dudgeons,  in  which 
Si.  Januarins,  the  patron  of  Naples,  is 
said  to  have  been  confined,  is  now  turned 
into  a  damp  and  gloomy  chapel ;  the  arena 
is  a  f;arden:  vines,  figtrees,  and  pomegra- 
uaLes  have  gradually  crept  up  the  circum- 
ference, and  now  cover  the  stops  and  wave 
over  the  ruins — a  melancholy  yet  pleasing 
picture  !  Close  to  tlie  ampluthcatre  ore 
(ither  vast  fragments,  piobably  ol  the  baths, 
that  stood  in  this  neighborhood. 

.  But  the  most   sUiliing   mooameoto  of 
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PateoU  are  tl)e  feinaius  of  the-  lemple-  oS 
Jupiter  Serapis,  and  tUow  of  the  mole  fiOA 
tonaed  tile  poet}  tbe  fbrnier  stands  in  tb* 
precincts  at  tiie  tottn,  partly  in  a  garden- 
and  parti;  ia  the  barracks,  but  surrounded 
and  ah»a«t'  conoealed  by  petty  uaintei'eiU.T 
iug  huildiags.  The  focui  of  this  edifi.ce 
11  us  nearly  fiijiiare,  of  about  one  hundred- 
sud  tUirty  iceL  in  length,  and  somewhat 
less  ill  hii;adUi.  U  was  enclosed  iu  a  coui  t 
divided  iiUu  small  npurtuieuls ,  several  of 
which  sLill  exist.  Of  the  four  columns  of 
the  poi'lico  three  are  slnudin^',  the  fourth 
iies  exluiidud  on  the  pavement;  Ihey  are 
of  maiijli^j  forty  let-t  fii{;li,  and  Cojiiithiaui 
the  cull  in  the  ceiilrc  was  ramid,  and  its 
roof  suppuiicd  bf  Bixleoii  pillaiS5  the  pe- 
destals rciiiaiLi  ;  tlie  slialts  *voie  transport- 
ed to  tlic-  p.ilaijc  ol  Cnseria,  uiid  fuim 
1  believe,  the  lii;atiliful.  colonnade  of  the 
chapel.  The  marLle  pavement  of  the  court 
is  nearly  entire,  hut  covered  with  ' mud 
and  staj^naiit  water .  The  \Mpoi-s  that  rise 
fiom  this  iufet-lcd  pool  dariuy  the  hcils 
of  siimmoi-  aiC  not  .,LlfiC(lllcnttj  fal^d  to  the 
sJdiersin  lha  nei-hbaring  baLTacis.  Yiit  a 
few  laborei's   could  remove   th^  uiud  in 
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mie  day,  ■  and  a  pmmp  migbt  carry  off  the 
water !  Some  beautiful  statues  have  been 
bund  buried  in  the  earlli  or  under  tbe 
ruins  and  many  fine  fragments  of  capitals, 
cornices,  and  sriiSplured  friezes  still  remain 
scsUered  around  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and 
rubbish. 

The  Mole  wos  a  work  of  inferior  beauty, 
buL  of  f^r  greater  difficulty;  several  of  its 
jrilca  still  stand  unshaken:  they  are  sunk 
in  deep  water,  and  once  supported  arches, 
parts  of  which  remain  suspended  in  shat- 
tere.)  grandeur  over  the  waves.  This  method 
of  forming  a  mole  like  a  bridge  of  arche« 
instead  o(  solid  .wall  U  much  cheaper,  and 
equally  useful,  find  de8«FY«  ^  ^  imiUted 
in  simUar  works.  this  vast  mm  wa* 

ficst  erected,  or  by  wham,  it  w  difficidt 
to  dctermin*.  Seneca  speiiks  of  a  mole 
under,  the  name,  pf  P'lw  *'  ""^ 
pienUons.  walls  carried  out  into  the  sea 
to  enable  ships  oS,  bu/den  to  unload  with 
can*ojiience .  But  whoever  built  it,  we 
luiflw  fcwB  an  inscription  ftt  Poziuolo,  that 


•  Ep.  57- 
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Antoninus  repAired  it  when  damaged  aw 
tlirowii  down  by  the  fury  of  tlie  wayea, 
lU  solidity  and  durability  is  owing,  in  'k 
great  degree,  to  the  quality  of  Ike  ce- 
loeut,  made  of  Pozzolana  uod,  which 
faardnns  under  wstei*,  sod  acquires  Iha 
strength  and  consistency  of  marble.  These 
arches  bear  at  present  the  name  of  Ca]*- 
^la,.  and  are  supposed  by  the  'pecpl«  at 
Potatolo :  ta  he  the  remains  of  the  bridge 
which  that  prince,  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
phreniy,  threw  over  the  bay  from  Pu- 
teoli  to  Baiae  or  Baulis.  But  the  learned 
reader  need  not  be  iofbrmed ,  that  Cali- 
gula's bridge  was  like  that  of  Xerses, 
■wliom  he  intended  to  imitate,  a  temporary 
Ijiiiijje  erected  upon  boats ,  formed  princi- 
pally of  wood,  and  earriod  liom  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mole  to  the  opposite  coast. 
In  length,  solidity,  and  decoration,  it  pro- 
bably  aurpaued  its  model,  as  it  did  dra 
in  extravagance  and.inutili^.* 


f  Suet.  Caligula,  19.  and  fov  n  fuller  Ae- 
icription  of  ihe  bridge,  and  ihe  eihibilions  dis- 
played upoD  it,  see  Dio.  Iviii.  and  Brotier'* 
Taeitut,  SuppUmtnt  viii.  Jnnat,  eum  Sotit, 
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On  tiie  read  tfaot  leads  along^  lh«  coast 
From  Pataualo  to  Hte  Luerimo  li^e  stood' 
Cicertt's  villa,-  called  -bf  klin-  pMieahmam 
and  Aeademia.  Pliny  relates,  that  it  was 
on  the  shore,  and  adorn«d  with  a  grove, 
■nd  a  pMteco,  which  seems  lo  have  beea 
remark^Ie  fer  its  beautj;  he  ad-lSithai  Cicero 
ereotcd  here  a  monument,  and  ifaat  shortly 
after  his,  death  ,  a  foQDtaiD  of  wanir  vraLee, 
very  whcdesoDie  for  tho  eyes,  bant  forth, 
and  gave  oecasion  to  ao  epigram,  whieh 
the  philosopher  quotes  with  applause  *. 
The  partico  is  f:tllen,'  the  groves  are  wither- 
ed, the  frtiiLitam  di-ied  up,  and  not  a  ves- 
tige of  liie  Academic  Fetreat  left  behind 
to  iiiirk  iu  sllUAlion.  The  verses  rem.iiii, 
(ind  perpaliute  at  once  the  f,'''""y  '''^ 
orator,  Ihe  fame  of  the  fouiiUiri  ;  the 
Lsaaly  of  the  viila,  and  wliat  is  more  ho- 
norable lh;i.]  all  u.iitcd,  the  {Jraliliide  of 
Ihe-wrllci-   Limea   I'ulHos,  C:t;ecos  iieed- 

It  appeai-s  from  various  passages  in  Ci- 
cero's letters  that  he  had  two  villas  on 


'  PJin.  iixi.  Cip.  3. 
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tliis  coast,  Ihe  one  wliicli  I  liave  just 
nieiitioned  ,  on  the  shorn;  llie  iitlier  ,  on 
the  hills  beyond  (he  hiirxiafi  l^kc,  called 
llie  Ciimimim,  as  lying  tu.vards  thai  cily, 
and  nearer  Lo  it  than  lo  J'u/eoli.  Perhaps 
the  latter  was  a  nicie  lodge  oi-  suminer- 
hoiise,  of  course  oa  a  much  smiller  scale. 
Of  these  villas  one  stood  ou  the  hilts,  and 
cammaaded  the  Campi  Phlegraei,  the  bay 
of  Pjieali  with  ils  islands  Misentts  aad 
Baiae;  the  other  oh  the  beach  eajoyed 
Ihe  breezes  and  murmurs  on  the  sea ,  so 
delightful  to  a  contemplative  mind ;  Cicero 
knetv  not  which  of  the  two  he  preferred, 
but  Goinplained  that  the  crowd  of  visitors 
Uiat  inien-upled  his  leisure  in  these  re- 
treats contributed  not  a  little  to  counter- 
balance  their  attractions.  Cicero's  Acadt-niics 
do  not,  bon'ever,  tike  their  name  from  his 
Acadenda,  Jjut  from  the  subject  itself;  as 
the  dialogue  which  the  first  book  relates 
took  place  at  the  villa  of  Varro  ,  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  walk.  The  scene  of  the  two 
first  books,  De  Finibus,  is  laid  in  the  Gu- 
man  villa.  The  dialof-ue  De  Fato  took  place 
in  the  Academia.  The  spot,  the  subject, 
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the  spfakfis  bold  failed  to  perish  in  so 
shorl  a  line  iluriii^'  the  contest  which 
they  holh  I'orpsaw,  and  enrleavorcd  Iq  vain 
to  avert,  were  circumslnnces  which  (jive  a 
peculiar  interest  to  thi»  dialt^gue,  aDd  in- 
crease «ur  regret  tfaat  it  .has  uOtr  reached 
na  ia  B  leu  mutilated  aUle 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Porfus  Julius — hacusl.ucrinus — Avcrnus  ^  Oh- 
sert'atums  on  its  ori'^inal  State  — Bay  and 
Castle  of  J\aiae—P<,rt  of  Miseuus  —  Mare 
Morto —  Ei'ysltm  Fields —  Promontory  and 
Toven  of  Mlfenus — Solfatara — Lilernuni , 
Scipiaff  Retreat— Cumae— Grotto  t^f  the- 
SybiL 

ii  U  asuoT  to  take  a  Boat  at  Pozzuota-, 
and  TOW  acro«a  the  liay  to  Ibe  Lucribe  lake  . 
Passing  near  the  shore  onr  guide  shewed 
us  the  remains  ot  a  mol« ,  which  ia  still 
called  hanterna  di  Porto  GiuUo,  and  is 
the  only  monument  of  the  walls  or  sub- 
structions erected  Af>rippa  to  form  a 
barbor  in  the  Lucrine  latce ,  and  of  the 
name  which  it  received  when  finished,  I 
need  not  observe,  that  both  Horace  and 
Virgil  have  celebrated  this  mafjuilicent  un- 
dei  takiuf,' ,  llio  one  turning  it  as  if  inciden- 
tally iJicri(ionei5  into  a  delicate  compliment} 
llie  other  describing  it  i,n  all  the  splendor 
of  poetry,  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  fea- 
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lurps  of  Italy.  Tins  work,  on 

the  one  side. 

opened  ti  fonjtii[inication  ueLw 

eeii  Ihc  lakc^ 

Avcrnus  aud  Liicriiiiis;    and  < 

>n  the  oUicr , 

seems   lo  have  cm:l(iscd  a  ca 

llie  ]>sy  ilsolr  lo  add  lo  (lie  1 

last -mentioned 

lake  and   form   il  iiilo  a  cap:i 

liefore  this  nnderlakiiif; ,  Ihe  Lnc^rinns  was 
piolected  hy  a  mole  of  snch  anliqiiily  llint 
it  was  atlributed  to  Ilerotiics .  Il  bordered 
a  road  as  wi^II  as  *  mole.  Of  the  Xucfine 
lake  a  small  part  ocilj  remains,  now  a  inadil^ 
pool  ha\€  covered  with  reeds  and  bull- 
rushes.  The  centre,  thongh  remaritaUe  for 
its  depth,  was  id  on^  short  hi^t  changed 
iolo  a  conical  mountaiii  *.  The  moniitain' 
is  a  vast  mass  of  <!hiders,  Uatii  and  barren, 
and  16  called  Monte  Nuoro.  The  poo), 
liowcveP  diminished  in  jta  sice  and  appear- 
ance', still  retains  the-  anme  and  honors 
of  tlie  Liicrine  lake. 

We  landed  on  its  hanks,  and  following- 
a  [lalh  that  winded  throngh  a  vineyaid 
ratne  (0  the  hordois  of  the  lake  Avcrnus! 
This   lake  is  a  cirtiilar  sheet  of  water,  of 


•  Ao.  J 538. 
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abont  a  mile  and  ft  half  ia  circumference, 
and  o(  imniens*  deplh;  Surrounded  with 
f;ioiii)d  on  one  side  loW ,  on  ihe  otlier 
liifjli  l)iit  not  Hlerp,  ciiltiraled  all  around, 
LiiL  nol  liiiicli  wooded ,  a  scene  on  the 
ivliole ,  lif^l] t,  airy ,  and  CKhilaratinf; .  How 
unlike  lUe  abodes  of  the  Ciramerians,  the 
ttarhened  /iiAi.' ,  Ihc  gloomy  /uresis,  the 
llast.^  pj:halc,!  from  the  infernal  rc glens  , 
tlie  funereal  cypress,  the  fevhle  screams, 
the  flilthg  gliosis  —  Does  Aveniiis  then 
owe  all  iUi  iwi'rois  to  jiorlloal  tielion  ?  nr 
is  t)ic  face  of  nature  fiilirclv  allerecl  since 
the  iinie  of  Hjinerr  To  i.oLh  these  caiiscs 
much  is  lo  he  aUiibiiled. 

The  Creeks  in  Homers  time  knew  hut 
little  of  Italy,  nnd  ^vltat  lillle  tliry  knew 
bordered  greatly  on  .the  raanellous.  They 
had  licard  perhaps  of  its  nunicroua  islands^ 
its  rocky  coasts,  and  abore  all,  of  ka  voI> 
cbhos  posaiblj  at  sa.  earlier  jnsribd  very  nu- 
merous and  .destructive  in  Iheur  empUona. 
Some  exafi[gerated  acconot  of  the  nronders 
of  the  €«mpi  Pklegroei  had  reached  their 
cars,  and  while  their  sulphureous  vapors 
end  agitaled  suri^ce  seemed  to  them  to 
announce  .Uie  vicinity  of  bell,  their  caverns 
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could  not  but  appear  as  so  many  avetiue^ 
to  that  region  oT  horror .  Such  an  opinion, 
howevpr  absurd  it  may  appear  to  us,  iff 
still  very  natural.  A  volcano  is  the  most 
tremendous  phenomenon  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  mortals.  All  the  agilalion  of  earth- 
quakes, all   tlie  crash   of  thuuder ,  all  the 


horrors 

of  darkues 

.s,  all  the  blaze  of  light- 

md  all  the 

ragc  of  conflagration,  are 

united 

and  armed 

with  tenfold  terror  in  an 

1.  Its  appea 

ranee  and  effects  seem  not 

toannoi 

■ju  of  the  Alini^^htj  eilend- 

o  chastise  and  to  correct 

at  the 

;  ;  but  resemble   the  rage 

of  demons  broke  loose  from  their  prison, 
armed  ivith  the  fiame'  of  hell  to  disfigure 
nature  and  to  ravnge  the  creation.  Hence' 
ia  an  age  £ir  more  refiaed ,  and  amon<; 
ft'  wdl  iitforand  people",  there*  were  found' 
'cevertl-who,  at  the  first  celebrated  eruption 
et  Vesuvius  imagined  tJut  the  whole' 
isAiva  tA  aaXaxK  was  id  the  act  of  disso- 
lulion,  and  thst  bolb  gods  and  ' men  were- 
ahoiU  to  perish,  ia'  one  cdmrnon  rata  -(-.' 


*  An.  79-      t  Ffin.  Ina.  lib.  vi.  Ep>  ao. 
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Even  ill  modern  times,  n^en  enlightened 
bj  the  rays  of  the  gospel ,  and  belter  ac- 
quainted with  the  destiny  of  man  both 
here  and  hereafter,  the  commoa  people 
feel  a  propensity  to  -suppose  that  a  volcano 
is  a  sort  of  inlet  into  hell,  through  whir.L 
demons  move  to  and  fro  when  commis- 
sioned to  execnte  the  decrees  of  divine 
justice .  No  wonder  therefore  that  the 
Greeks,  ignorant  and  half  barbarous  as  they 
then  were,  should  have  believed ,  or  that 
poets  should  have  'feigned,  that  a  refjion 
of  which  sncli  terrific  tales  were  tokl,  was 
the   vestibule  of  hell  ,   atri  jaiiuae  Di/is. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Avcrnus, 
which  probably  occupies  the  crater  of  an 
extioguisLed  volcano,  might  at  that  period 
and  long  afler  ,  merely  cover  the  lower 
p^i't  of  the  abyss )  while  the  steep  rocky 
bqnkJ  towering  to  a  prpdigiona  elevation 
abov^  it,  'Were  shaded  with  shrubs,  and 
its  orifice  was  almost  closed  with  a  whole 
forest  of  trees  h^ging  over  the  precipice 
and  increasing  its  gloom.  At  the  same  tirn^ 
in  a  place  so  impregnated  with  Gre,  it  is 
probaUe  that  .  varions  -  sulphureous  steams 
rising  from  the  bottom  or  bursting  froip 
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the  sides  of  die  eavero,  might  fill  the 
vast  hullotv,  aud  uoditturbed  hj  the  mdioa 
of  the  aic  brtod  in  pestilenti^  clouds  over 
its  surface. 

SuRh  m»y  bave  Iwen  the-  Ariginat  slate 
of  the  lake  Avernus,  correspoudiag  suffi~ 
■eiently  witb  the'  deacription  giyea  by  the 
poets,  and  wheti  accompanied  by  -  the  su- 
pernumeraiy  horrors  which  the  superstitioa 
of  the  times  threw  arouud  it ,  aa  ol^ect 
■a  a  very  hi|!jh  degree,  awful  and  terrific. 
Allerwards,  the  water*  may  have  increased 
(  aad  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Luerine 
lake,  and  so  near  Che  sea  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  increase  )*aiid  have  approached 
nearer  the  mai'^in;  at  the  same  time,  the 
woods  may  have  been  diminished  by  the 
jjrowing  population  of  the  towns  of  Cumae, 
PuleoH ,  and  Misenus ,  and  of  course  the 
Averniis  must  havo  ^rntlnolly  Intt  nni'h 
of  its  horrors  and  its  miilij;iiily.  Tlic  im- 
pression however  had  beyu  miide,  temples 
ha.l  been  bnilt,  priests  qi^Iablishcd,  and  the 
worship  nf  the  infernal  deities  ,  religio 
dira  loci,  still  continued  to  attixii't  croi'ils 
la  the  banks  of  the  Avcrniis.  The  fashion 
wjis  fi-eTateiit  enou^   even    in  Annibdl's 
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tiiiii:  to  aJTurd  that  crafty  Cartha-^iiliacl  att 
opiiiu'lNnity  of  reconiioilriiif;  the  rampiirts  of 
Pttiejll ,  under  pretext  of  oU'eiing  sacrifke 
oil  the  hanks  of  Aveirins.  • 

At  length  in  the  reigu  of  Augustus  the 
Jbrmation  of  the  Porlm  Julius  diapellad  the 
few  horrors  that  I'ontioued  to  hrood  over 
the  infernal  lake;  the  sacred  groves  that 
still  shaded  iU  banks  and  hung  over  its 
margin  were  cut  down;  the  barrier  that 
separated  it  from  the  Lacriims  was  remov- 
ed, and  not  only  the  waters  of  the  lattw 
but  the  waves  of  the  neigfahoring  sea  were 
admitted  into  the  stagnant  gulph  of  Averuus. 
This  enterprise  however  was  contemplated 
with  some  awe  and  apprehensioa  :  aod  the 
agitation  of  the  waters,  occasioned  prohahl/ 


*  Til.  Li*.  Mi»:  13. 

Speaking  of  this  riiit  Silim  tty%. 

Turn  Irixi  nemore,    aiquc  umbm  nigraotilMit 

hiirrens 

El  formlilalus  votucM,  Iclhale  vom.baC 
£(ifI'iiso  virus  ccbIo,  Sijgiaqiie  pi  r  urbcs 
Beii^oae  lacer  saQVOiu  retinebiu  houorom— 
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■by  the  desccm  of  lliose  of  the  former  lake 
iato  -the  lower  basin  of  tbe  latter,  was  mag- 
nified into  a  tempest,  and  ascribrd  to  the 
anger  of  the  infernal  divinities .  The  statiie 
of  one  skewed  hj  a  profuse  s^eat  either 
it4  fear  ta  its  iodi^atioii,-  that  of  anaUier 
leaped,  .h  was  said,  from  its  pedestal;  aoA 
reoourse  was  had  as  usual  to  *  sacrifices,  in 
order  to  appease  the  irritated  Mabes.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  port  was  finuhed;  the 
Avemus  was  stripped  of  its  infernal  lifir- 
rors,  and  ever  after  ranked  among  ordioarf 
lakes . 

Stagna  iotcr  celelirem  nunc  mttia. 

Sil.  leal. 

■On  die  -southern  liank  stands  a  large  and 
lofty  octagonal  edifice,  with  niches  in  the 
Trails,  and  with  halls  adjoining.  It  is  vault- 
ed, and  of  brick,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  temple  of  Proserpine,  by  others 
that  of  Avcrnns  ilsi.'lf,  whose  sLilue,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  circumslauce  mentioned 
atove,  stood  in  Ihe  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  lake.  This  building  was  probably  tn- 
crusted  with  marble,  and  decoraled  wrth 
pillars}  it  is  now  surrouaded  by  a  vineyard 
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and  pleases  the  eye  by  its  iiiagnil.ude,  site, 
and  proportions  .  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  repair  il,  if  the  giiveniLJiiMit  or  llic  [iropric- 
lors  were  disposed  so  lo  do.  iMany  imti- 
quaries  imagine  it  lo  have  been  a  balh;  but 
though  its  luiui  be  well  adapted  to  sueh 
an  object,  do   nut  find  that  tlie  waters 

of  tlie  Avernus  were  ejnploycd  for  that 
purpose  . 

On  the  oppo.'.ilo  side  of  the  lake-,  under 
a  steep,  overhung  with  shrubs  and  brambles, 
is  the  opening  of  a  subterraneous  gallei^ 
called  by  the  guides ,  and  indeed  by  the 
people,  the  Grolta  della  Sibilla.  The  first 
gallery  runs  under  the  Monte  Grillo,  and 
ita  direction  is  towards  Uaiae,  but  it  opens 
into  another  on  the  right  lending  towards 
Cuma;  after  some  progress  in  this  second 
passage  we  came  to  a  piece  of  water  now- 
called  the  bath  of  the  Sybil ,  and  were 
transported  over  it  tin  the  backs  of  onr 
guides.  Ob  the  opposite  side  the  ground 
rises  rapidly  ,  and  all  further  progress  is 
precluded  by  the  fallen  waits.  The  sita- 
ation  and  appearance  of  this  ratmi  corres- 
pond exactly  with  the  descn|)lion  of  Viryll, 
and  are  sufficient  to  authorize  us  in  supi 
VOL.  11.  31 
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posing  it  to  be  the  same  to  which  he  al- 
ludes, if  he  had  any  real  object  in  view, 
and  nol  merel;  a.  general  imitatioa  of 
Homer; 

fipelunca  alli  fuit,  TB«toqne  immanis  hiatu 
Sorapea,  tola  Iho  nigro,  nemorum'|Uo  (eneliris. 

£16.  vi. 

It  probably  branched  out  into  sfveial  other 
galleries,  and  may  have  com  muni  ca  led  with 
many  large  caverns,  as  well  as  wilh  (he 
various  vales  and  lafccs  that  lie  so  thick 
on  this  peninsula,  and  once  perhaps  formed 
the  whole  acenerf  of  the  infernal  ref;ions, 
M>  beauLitulJy  colored  by  Virg  l .  In  U.is 
case,  the  stream  vrfiich  we  p;.ssed  might 
possibly  have  represented  the  Acheron;  and  in- 
deed the  black  suc&ce  of  the'  water  ^  the 
feeble  gKmmering  of  the  torches,  and  theit 
red  smouldering  flames  half  lost  in  their 
«wn  smoke  and  in  the  va[iar«  of  the  place; 
the  craggy  vaults  closing  over  us  and  los- 
ing themselves  in  darkness;  the  squalid  forms 
of  our  guides  and  aUendants  ,  a|ipeaiin5; 
and  disappearing  with  their  torches,  as  they 
carried  us  over  one  by  oae ,  all  seemed 
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well  adapled  to  infernal  scenery,  and  were 
appropriate  appendages  of  tlie  erilrance  ioLo  . 
tlie  regions  of  the  dead . 

Pec  ipsluDoai  ,  mxU  »tructas  asperU,  pendeo- 

Maximii ;   ubi  rigida  consiat  oraasa  caligo  in- 

Enn.  ap.  Cic.  Tasc. 

Homer  places  the '  Cimmerians  in  these 
subterraneous  abodes. 

iwSr  at  mixf'l  «(*(  ■•'»<""  Jrrtf^im, 
rA**'         Hlfi  A«4  tiVbmi  '«Mr»( 

This  description  notwitbslanding  its  poetical 
splendor,  may  possibly  be  grounded  on  rea- 
lity.* We  maj  easily  conceive  that  in  an 


*  Plinj  places  the  city  of  ihe  CimmenaD* 
-OD  the  banks  of  the  Aver/ius,  and  FealDa  repre- 
leuU  tbam  as  a  real  people  wbo  inhibited  dee|i 
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enrly  and  halfesTage  state  of  society,  men 
might  have  preferred  caverns  so  large  and 
commodious  to  suoh  boveb  as  they  were 
then  capable  of  erecting;  and  there  are  manj 
hutances  on  '  record  of  ham  an  beings  in 
considerable  munbers  inhabiting  such  recep- 
.  tades .  Not  to  ^eak  of  the  barbarous  io- 
babitants  of  the  north,  nor'  of  some  of 
the  semi-barharians  of  the  south,  who  have 
diosea  to  live  under  groandj  even  the  po- 
lished Romans  themselves  seem'  sometimes 
to  have  preferred  grottos  to  their  palaces*. 


and  gloomy  dells.  Cimmerii  ilicuntur  bomine*, 
qui  Trigoribus  occupalas  Iprras  incolnntt  qtulet 
fnerunt  inter  Baiat  el  Camas,  tn  M  regioao 
in  qaa  canTalli*  *ati*  emineoti  jago  circonidBta 
e)t)  qiUB  Deque  matatiiiB  neqna  reiperUno  tem- 
poie  lole  coQiegitnr.  Such  cold  toi/unteu  Tal- 
lies aie  cDnimoii  enoagh  in  Walea  ind  Scotland) 
but  vB  are  ralher  larpriied  to  find  tbem  dis- 
covered hy  this  grunmatian  in  the  neighborhood, 
of  Naples. 

'  Of  these  inmniQi  grotlM  some  specimeD* 
may  be  seeti  on  Ihe  bordm  of  the  lake  otAl- 
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as  we  may  collect  from  an  expressioa  of 
Seneca-f; ;  and  from  the  account  whicli  Strabo 
gives  of  a  place  on  or  near  the  road  from 
Borne  to  Naples ,  called  Spelimca.  This 
place  is  now  by  corruptlan  turned  into 
SperloHga,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Coecubus ,  on  the  promontory  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Pundaaas, 
ahout  sixteen  miles  from  .  2'erracina .  Of 
the  many  carerns  here  situate,  containing 
maf^nificeiit  and  sumptuous  villas,  according 
to  Sir.ibo  no  trace  reni^iins  .  Tacitus  speaks 
of  an  accident  wliifh  li;ippcncd ,  and  the 
danger  to  which  Tihcrius  was  exposed  while 
dining  in  one  of  them.-|-|- 

In  Malta  near  the  Citta  fecckia  are  still 
sliewn  the  vestiges  of  a  subterraneous  city; 
for  the  extent  of  the  galleries  and  the  re- 
gularity of  the  streets  almost  entitle  the  place 
to  this  appellation .  The  rock  is  not  only 


■f  the  expiei«ion  of  Seneca  alluded  10,  u  ex 
tfuo  depreuius  aettivot  tpecut  foderiat.  Cons, 
md  Belviam,  ix. 

W  Anukl.  Lib.  iv.  6g. 
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cut  inlo  spacious  passages ,  but  botlowed 
out  into  sepaialc  houses  wilh  their  different 
apurtmciits,  and  seems  to  have  been  capable 
ot  conlaining  a  considerable  number  of  fa- 
milies .  Such  an  abode  must  without  doubt 
have  been  gloomy;  but  in  a  country  like 
Malta,  where  the  heat  is  inlcnsG,  and  the 
reflection  from  the  chalky  soil  is  painful; 
■where  there  is  llule  verdure  and  still  less 
shade  ;  fjloom  and  cuoliiess  under  j^round 
are  peiliaps    preferable   to  glare    and  heat 

The  Cimmerians  seem  lo  have  been  givrn 
to  the  worship  of  the  infernal  deities,  and 
to  have  acted  as  priests  and  inler{veters. 
of  the  oracle  established  in  the  centre  of 
their  subterraneous  abode.  This  superstitioa 
was  probably  of  a  v^ry^  lucrative  nature, 
and  accordingly  survived  the-  Jail  of  Ihoss 
who  'first  established  it,  and  seems  to  have 
continued,  though  gradoally  declining,  al- 
most down  to  the  time  of  -the  Caesars. 
No  (ionnlry  is  beUer  adapted  to  the  practice 
of  such  a  system  of  imposition,  or  more 
favorable  to  the  illusions  by  which  it  is 
carried  on.  Deep  caverns,  the  extent  and 
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oiillots  of  wliidi  wfic  kiiuwii  only  to  the 
priests  who  iiihabiled  them ;  sublurraiieous 
waters,  sometimes  collecled  in  cold  stagnant 
pools,  and  at  other  times  boiUag  up  in 
bot  fountains;  hdlLiar  sounds,  sulptraroHw 
vapors,  and  sudden  Oames,  Ihe  nalural 
effects  of  fire  a1wa7S  active  thougb  not 
always  visible  in  this  volcanic  region,  are 
circumstances  wonderiiilly  calculated  to  wwk 
Strongly  upcm  tlie  imaginadoB,  and  aid '  tb« 
operations  of  necromantic  art.  HowtvWt 
about  the  era  of  Augustus ,  the  light  of 
science  had  penetiated  even  these  reces- 
ses, and  banished  thence  the  priests,  the 
oracle ,  and  all  the  phantoms  they  had 
conjured  up ;  and  the  grotto  of  Averntti 
formerly  the  haunt  of  the  dead,  was  tamed 
to  the  advaiUafje  of  the  living,  and  con- 
veiled  iij  Cni:cclii3  into  a  subterraiieons 
coTiiuuiuicHion  between  Fuieoli  and  Cumae. 
Iluw  long  this  passage  remained  open,  or 
whether  obstrueted  by  time  or  by  volcanic 
convulsions,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecLure : 
to  re-open  it  would  be  an  operation  pro- 
bably of  no  great  difficulty ,  though  of 
considerable  expenee ;  an  evil  perhaps  of 
too  great  a  magnitude  to  be  counterbalaa- 
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ced  by  Ihe  gralification  whicli  it  miglit 
afford  to  public  curiosity.  * 

We  returned  by  the  path  by  which  we 
came,'  leaving  the  Lucrinus  on  our  riglit, 
mA  Monte  Nuooo  riatug  oa  our  left,  aad 
rroMing  the  mole  Hercules  we  re-embarked; 
and  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Baiae. 
The  bay  of  Baiae  is- a  semtnrcnlar  r«ceM 
just  <^R»ite  -tiie  hEvbor  of  Poxatolo,  aad 
■^ut  tliree  miles-  dntant  from  it.  It  is 
lined  with  rliins,  the  remains  of  the  villas 
and  the  baths  of  the  Romans ;  some  ad^ 
Vance  a  considerable  way  out,  and  though 
now  under  the  waves  are  easily  distin- 
guishable in  fine  weather.  The  taste  for 
building  in  the  waters  and  encroaching 
on  the  sea,  to  which  Horace  alludes,  is 
exempiilied  in  a  very  striking  manner  all 
along  thU '  coaM     . .  The  first  okqecA  that 


*  The  Uke  of  AverDog  wiih  the  neighboriDg 
Lucrinus  are  like  that  of  Agnnno,  iDfected  in 
the  hoi  monlbs  by  the  Rax  deposited  in  them  i 
an  evil  which  calls  loudly  for  the  inlerference 
of  Ibe  government. 

'    "  Harisqne  Saiis  ohitrepealis  urges 
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attracts  the  attention  ^  and  is  pointed  oat 
by  the  guides ,  are  the  baths  called  the 
Terin«  di  Nerone.  This  emperor  had  here 
B  magnificent  Tilla,  and  had  projected  or, 
as  Suetonius-]-  sajs,  commeDced,  a  reser- 
voir in  which  he  intended  to  cMlect  all 
the  hot  waters  that  spring  up  at  or  near 
•Baiafi.  This  edifice  vras  to  have  extended 
from  Miseuos  to  the  lake  Avemus ,  a  di- 
stance of  three  mites  and  a  half  in  a 
direct  line,  and  more  than  four  including 
the  windings  of  the  coast;  it  was  to  have 
been  lined  with  porticos  and  I'oofed  .  How- 
ever, there  is  no  particular  reason  (  uu~ 
less  we  admit  the  traditionary  appellation 
of  the  place  to  be  such  )  for  supposing 
that  the  baths  in  question  belonged  to  this 
work,  or  formed  any  part  of  the  villa  of 
Nero.  This  -villa  was  at  or  near  Baulh. 

The  baths  we  are  now  contemplating, 
consist  of  several  galleries  worked  through 


Snmniovere  liitom, 
pBTum  locaples  conlineute  ripa. 

Caria.  ii-  18. 

t  Saei,  iSeto,  3i. 

*  21 
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tlie  rock,  and  tenninAting  in  a  fountain  of 
boiling  water.  The  vapor  that  arises  from 
tbit  fountain  fills  the  whole  cavern  and 
is  so  bot  and  oppressive  as  to  r^der  the 
approach  difficult  to  persons  not  accnstom- 
fld  to  the  effects  -of  steam^  The  guides 
however  run  to  it  to  fetch  some  of  its 
water.  The  galleries  are  high,  and  wide 
enough  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass  with- 
out inconvenience  .  There  -  are  also  some 
apartments  cat  out .  of  the  solid  stone  for 
the  accommodatiim  of  bathers.  These  mi- 
neral waters  seem  to  pervade  the  whole 
refiion ;  they  ooze  through  the  rucks,  work 
Iheir  yvay  under  the  sands,  and  heat  them 
even  to  a  considerable  distance  irom  the 
shore.  They  have  been  known ,  and  their 
utilily  has  been  experienced  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years ;  they  were  never 
probably  more  neglected  than  they  are  at 
present;  no  care  is  taken  lo  collect  them; 
no  buildings  Lave  been  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitants.  The  Neapolitans 
behold  with  indifiiareaee  all  the  beauties 
and  all  the  treasures  of  their  coasts. 

Taria  circum  oUectamioa  viue 
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Vaparifcrai,  bJandijiima  litlon,  Baix. 

Stutiut  Sytp.  fit,: 

From  t^e  Thermae  '  we  adTBDded  '  to  k 
little  projection  of.  the  shorev  oa  whicb 
stands  as  edifice  octagonal  on  (fae  ontaid^ 
l)ut  ivithin  circular,  called  at  present  Tem- 
pi} di  f^eiiere.  Buhind  this  ed.fice  are  a 
laiif^e  of  ap;irli!icii(s  called  llie  Camera 
di  f''eiie''e  ;  ihey  arc  oiiianic-uled  with 
b.nsso  rcliovDs  in  Stucco  ,  wliich  aie  snid  to 
liave  soiui;  uitii  iL  in  point  of  execttlioii , 
bill  are  of  loo  uLsceiie  a  nature  lo  admit 
cxiHiiiiialiou,  Venus  had  a  temple  on  this 
ciiasi,  and  it  was  so  placed  between  tlie 
Luciiue  lake  aad  Baiae  as  to  take  its 
name  otcasiotially  from  either,  as  indeed 
the  bay  itself  in  which  it  stood  was  some- 
times called  Baianu?  and  sometimes  I,u- 
crnius  *.  We  have   no  data    to    enable  us 


•  I  must  here  obstrVB,  llial  Cl.iveriui  upon 
this  as  upou  anolher  occasion  which  1  ubliccd 
abuve,  seems  lo  luke  the  eipiesiion  of  potirj 
in  [he  stritii  accepialioQ  of  gcogtapbical  prose  • 
Ha  iBDal  hare  peiceiTcd  thai  Baiae,  Cumae, 
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te-  awertain  the  precise  spot  on  which 
tbis  edifice  sEoodj  bat  we  may  coafident- 
Ij  over  that  no  site  could  be  better  Adapt- 
ed to  k  '  than  that  assigned  by  popular, 
tradition'.  Venns  presided  orer  this  coast 
and  alL  its-  bays ,  its  baths ,  its  fonnlains  , 
and  its  lakes ;  she  had  deserted  Papkos  and 
Cythera,  and  settled  with  all  her  train  of 
loves  and  sports,  on  the  delicious  shore  of 
Baiae.  A  sky  for  ever  serene,  seas  never 
raffled ,  perpetual  spring  and  eternal  ver- 
dure, .  may  be  wipposed  to  have  allured  Uie 
goddess  to  her  new  abode ;  but  her  actual' 
iitflueace  appeared  in  the  general  manners 
and  amusements  of  the  place.  —  ni  scenes 
of  revelry,  bacchanalian  songs,  wanton  groups 
and  effeminate  music,  o  Videre  ehrios  per 
littora  errantes,  et  ■ 
tium  et  aympLot 
pentes  lacus  et  alia,  quae  velu! 


Lucrinus,  and  Avernus  extend  iheii'  appellalinn 
far  beyond  their  naiitral  Jiniils,  nnd  someLimes 
include  (he  whole  vieinliy.  He  himself  observes, 
that  tile  springs  o{  Buiae  were  once  caWed  Aqua 

Cumaaae,  ud  qaote*  Lacieiiiu  to  pcove  il- 
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gibus  hixiiria  non  tantiim  peccat,  sed  pu- 
blicat,  quid  necesse  est  *.  " 

No  situation  is  mare  appropriate  to  tho 
teiuplc  of  this  presiding  diviait;  than  thu 
littte  promontorj,  whose  jutliog  poiat  com:- 
mands  the  whole  bay,  with  all  its  accner; 
of  hiUs,  toinu,  lakes,  and  villas, 

Liiut  beatae  anrenm  Tenetii ! 
Baiaa  snperbao  blanda  doDs  niiatae  . 

Martial, 

At  B  little  distance  from  the  temple  of 
Tenus  rises  another  circular  edifice,  vatilteol 
and  lighted  from  above  like  the  Pantheon, 
and  still  further  on,  another  near!)'  similar; 
this  latter  is  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  as 
the  former  is  termed  the  temple  of  Mercury; 
the  traces  of  conduils  ior  convevi.if,'  water 
to  all  Ihcir  apartments .  and  their  situation 
on  a  coast  where  baths  were  probably  in 
more  estimation  and  request  than  temples, 
fijiiiisli  a  very  plausible  pretext  to  the  sup- 
position of  their  being  Thermae.  Their  shat- 
tered forms,  shaded  here  and  there  with 


*  Saneca,  Epitt.  li. 
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•hrubs  and  flowers,  risidg  on  ihe  marj^ia  of 
the  sea  on  a  coast  so  beautlAd,  yet  so  soU> 
tarf ,  produce  a  fiae  and  iiiic<»BaiDn  efl^t. 

Advancniig  soaUiward ,  we  passed  under 
the  castle  of  Baiae;  *<  a  fortress  oa  the  braw 
ef  a  rockj' precipce,  riaing  to  a  coosiderable- 
elevation  above  Ui«  seif,  sai  forming  the 
pdnt  of  a  little  promontory.  Its  appearance 
at  a  distance  is  rather  splendid  and  majestic, 
owin^  to  ita  sise  and  the  nch  color  of  the 
stone  of  which  is  built. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
beyond  naiae .  Iheie  rises  almost  on  the 
beach,  a  semieireulai'  building,  with  a  gal- 
lery wilhin,  adorned  with  basso  relievos  m- 
stucco  ;  popular  tradition  ennobles  this  edi- 
fice with  the  appellation  ot  the  tomb  of 
Agrippina.  The  reader  may  rei-iiUci-l  that 
this  empress,  after  having  escaped  !hc  iale 
intended  for  her  at  sea  on  her  rclurn  from 
Baiae,  was  coaveved  to  ber  own  villa  oa 
the  Lupine  lake,  and  shoilly  after  nuird^ 


'  fijjiue  is  sail!  lo  darive  lis  name  trom  one 
of  llie  compaiiious  of  Ulytso*. 
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ed  there;  she  was  burnt  privately,  and  her- 
tomb)  which  was  erected  alYer  Uie  <]eath  of 
Nero,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the  hill 
near  the  road  to  Misenus ,  corresponded 
rathw  with  her  misfortunes  than  with,  her 
rank.  * 

Baiaet  ipdeei^  was  not  only  the  seat  of 
Toluptuousness ,  but  sometimes  also  the 
theatre  of  cruelty;  two  vices  intimately  allied, 
and  not  nuirequenlly  most  notoriously  dis- 
played in  places  whence  the  smitiSg  features 
of  nature  might  seem  to  have  banished  at 
least  the  latter.  The  murder  of  a  parent, 
the  barbarous  termination  of  Ihe  feast  of 
Garacalla,  and  Ihe  secret  executions  of  the 
island  of  Capreae,  only  shew  what  a  monster 
man  becomes  when  his  power  is  equal  to 
bis  maligoity.  The  supposed  tomb  of  Agrip- 


*  Tie.  Ann.  xir.  4>  5,  6,  »ai  f.-r^Thnte  is 
lomelhlng  awful  and  lernfic  in  ihc  sound  of 

Ihe  tnimpei    licard    on  the    neighboring  hiits  ; 

issL.*-  (V<.„i  Ihe  10,,, L.  of  Agnpp  na.  (Cap.  JO.) 
Nero  tied— Ohsei-vabalur  maris  iliiui  cl  liLorum 
gravii  aspcclus  ! 
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pina  may  possibly  be  a  part,  perhaps  ihe 
thealre  of  the  villa  ol  Baulis:  vih'ich  once 
beloDged  to  Hortensius,  and  was  afterwards 
the  &vorite  resort  of  some  of  tlie  Emperors, 
and,  upon  this  occaaion,  the  scejie  of  the 
bst  inteETiew  between  Nero  and  his  mother  . 

Under  the  Utile  promontwj  of  Baula , 
are  the  Cento  Camerelle,  a  number  of  grolr 
tos  opening  m  firont  to  the  sea,  commtinL- 
cating  with  each  btber  within,  and  brandl- 
ing out  into  several  long  galleries,  that  form 
a  sort  of  labyrinth.  Their  otqect  u  not 
known;  they  may  have  been  reservoirs  of 
fresh  water,  or  perhaps  mere  substructions 
supporting  some  edifice.  Ascending  the  hill, 
we  canje  to  the  Piscina  Mirabile,  a  sub- 
terraneous edifii^e,  vaiiUptl,  and  divided  by 
four  rows  of  arcaili.s.  Its  dato,  auUior,  and 
destination,  arc  equally  unknown.  Some  an- 
tiquaries snjipoio  it  lo  have  been  a  lish- 
ptind,  as  its  present  appellation  imports,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  great  villas  that  rose 
on  this  eminence,  perhaps  to  that  of  Lu- 
collus,  who  is  said  lo  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  the  erection  of  snch  receptacles. 
Others  imagine,  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
cistern  of  iresh  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
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ftprh,  while  it  lay  in  the  port  of  Miscniis 
sitimte  immediately  under  the  hill,  on 
which  the  Piscina.  Mlrabile  stands.  If  I 
niiyhl  be  allowed  to  add  one  conjecture 
more  to  the  preceding,  I  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  ask,  whether  this  artificial  cavern,^ 
and  many  similaF  works  in  the  tame  di- 
rection, majr  not  be  parts  of  that  vast  re- 
servoir (to  which  I  have  already  alluded) 
plaDOed  and  commenced  by  Nero,  hut  never 
finished.  Its  magnitude,  proportions,  and 
elevation ,  are  all  on  a  grand  scale ,  -  and 
annomice  the  opulence  and  magnificence 
of  its  author;  while  its  vaiilto  and  arcades 
correspond  preciseljr  with,  the  account  ^ven 
of  that  Emperor's  projected  edifice — »  In- 
choabat,.!  says  Suetonins,  «  puciOam  a  Mi- 
seno  ad  ATcrnum  lacum  conteetam,  portieiiuti 
eonclasam,  quo  quidqaid  to  lis  Bails  call- 
darum  csset,  converteretur  .»* 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  we 
stood,  the  port  of  Misenus  expands  inwards, 
and  protected  by  hij^h  lands  on  either  side, 
forms  a  haven,    tranquil,  though  not  very 


'  Nero,  3i. 
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capacious.  It  was  m^ide,  by  Aiijiustiis,  (he 
principal  slalion  of  llie  llnmaii  flwt  in  Llie 
Medilerraaenn,  and  by  ils  cciitral  and  com- 
manding situation,  is  exiiemely  well  calcu- 
lated for  every  naval  abject.  It  is  separated 
at  its  extremity  by  a  namiw  neck  of  land 
from  M\e  Mare  iUbrt(>;  throogtL  this  neck  a 
c^nal,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  opens 
a  communicalian  between  the  two  basins, 
which  aneiently,  may  probably  have  formed 
parts  ot  Oi^-same  port.  On  the  tide  op- 
posite, this  canal  to  tlie  west,  another  bed 
of  sand  protects  the  Mara.  JUdrto  from  Ae 
incursions  of  tlie  sea;  while  the  loAy  pro- 
nontpry  of  Hisenns  on  the  .south;  and  the 
moontains  called  Proeida  sod  Setvaggi  on 
the  north ,  cover  it  from  erery  rougher 
breeze. 

Along  its  shores.  Noder  thi>  shelter  <^ 
these  hills,  lav  extended  the  Elysian  fields 
Campt  Elui\  Fhev  are  shaded  by  mulber- 
ries and  poplars,  garlanded  tiv  festoons  of 
vines,  fanned  by  sea  breezes  from  the  south, 
refreshed  by  the  ii'aves  of  the  Mare  Morlo 
that  eat  :iuu  Ine  shore,  ami  form  numberless 
creeks  and  recesses:  and  tlicir  ionelv  paths 
are  lined  on  all  sides  by  tombs  mtermiogted 
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wilh  ovprcsscs .  Sui:h  a  scene,  liy  its  se- 
cluded beniily,  Us  silence,  and  its  tranquil- 
lity, miJ^llt  altiact  the  livinf^;  yet  it  seems 
to  have  becLi  at  nil  limes  .iliandoued  to  llic 
dead,  and  from  the  sepiilrhrei  thai  adorn 
it,  and  tlie  uLidisturbed  repose  lli.it  seems 
to  rcigri  over  it,  il  resembles  a  fef^ioii  se- 
cluded from  llie  intrusion  of  mortals,  and 
placed  uiiove  tbe  influeiice  of  human  vicUr 
situde  and  agitation 

Semola  a  nottru  Mbui  irjaDctaqne  longo. 

The  solitude  of  tbe  place,  its  destination,, 
and  the  recollection  of  Virgil's  description^ 
dilTuse  a  certain  melancholy  over  the  inind^ 
and  dispose  it  inpereeptihly  to  refleclioa 
and  moiling .  " 

Such  ate  the  Elysion  fields,  a  name  that 
sounds  so  harmoniously  to  the  ears  of  the 
classic  youth  and  opens  so  many  enchanting 
scenes  to  his  imaf^ination .  He  will  be  dis- 
jippoinled  in  reading  the  descriptioOj  and 
little  less  so  in  contemplating  the  reahty. 
In  the  splendor  of  a  Neapolitan  firotament, 
he  will  seek  in  vain  for  that  purple  Vght 
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so  delif^lifful  to  his  boyish  fancy;  and  on 
the  sandy  beach  of  the  Mare  Morto,  he 
will  discover  no  traces  of  the  crystal  Eri- 
ilanus;  he  will  look  to  no  purpose  for  mea- 
dows ever  green ,  rills  always  full ,  and 
banks  and  hillocks  of  downy  moss.  The 
truth  is ,  Virgil  improves  and  embellishes 
whatever  he  touches;  kindled  by  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  his  genius  rises  above 
her,  and  gives  to  her  features,  charms  and 
beauties  of  his  ov/n  crealion.  The  hills, 
the  groves,  the  paths,  he  copied  from  the 
scenery  now  before  us;  but  he  waters  tliem 
Tvitb  purer  streams ;  he  calls  up  unfading 
flowers  to  grace  them;  and  he  lights  them 
■with  a  BSyr  nm,  and  milder  constellations . 

We  tamed  yriOi  regret  from  »  spot  so 
celebrated,  and  came  to  the  rock;  promon- 
tory of  MSsenut.  It  is  hoUovred  into  vaat 
grots  and  caveraB,  intended  aacienllj 
baps  for  baths ,  and  perhaps  for  docks  for 
9hip~bni1ding.  The  town ,  it  is  supposed , 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  promontory ; 
its  site  is  marked  by  masses  of  ruins,  and 
tlie  vestiges  of  a  theatre;  unless,  with  some 
sntiquaiies  ,  we  choose  to  consider  these 
scattered  heaps  as  the  remaias  of  one  or 
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other  of  the  vilbs  so  numerous  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  at  MLseiiut .  The  prin- 
cipal and  most  extensive  of  these  seals  was 
that  of  Lucullus ,  afterwards  occupied  by 
Tiberius.  Phaedras  iofbrms  us  that  it  was 
situate  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  hill ,  as 
it  not  only  eommaaded  the  adjacent  coasts, 
bnt  esteaded  its  view  to  the  seas  of  Sicily.  * 
This  villa,  with  its  gardens  and  porticos, 
must  have  occupied  a  considerable  space, 
and  left  but  little  roont  for  the  town,  which 
of  course  must  have  been  situate  lower  down 
and  probably  on  the  sea  shore.  That  such  in- 
deed was  its  rwi!  site,  we  may  infer  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  eoiuiTiou  opinion,  fiotn  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  says  Ihal  the  iiouse  wliich  he 
and  his  mother  inliahiled ,  was  separated  by 
a  small  court  from  the  sea.  "  Residimus  iu 
iwea  domas,  quae  mare  a  tectis  modico  spa- 
tio  dividebat.     »  The  hill  that  forms  the 


Caesar  Tiberiusi  quum  pctens  ?<e.ipnlini 
In  MiacneiMem  yilUm  v<fiils«et  suam 
Quae  monle  laraino  pnsita  LucuUi  maun 
Proipccial  Sicnliun  eiprotpioit  Xusaum  marc. 

ii.  Fab.  r. 
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ptoint  of  the  promontory  is  steeg  and  lofty. 
It  does  not  appear  to  lue  to  bear  ,  as  U  fre- 
quently' represented,  any  appearance  of  a 
mausoleum  ,  nor  can  I  believe  that  Virgil 
h.aA  any  such  imaginary  resemblance  ia  view, 
lie  -probably  adopted  a  popular  tradition  , 
wben  be  placcd  the  tomb  of  Miiemis  on  its 
Jiase..  I 

Honle  sub  aerio  <jui  nnno  Miseaai  ab  iHo 
Sioitur,  aeterauDiqiio  leaet  per  (aeouU  nomcD. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable ,  tbat  most  of 
the  points  and  promontories  represented  by 
the  Koman  poet  as  monuments  of  ^reat  per- 
sonages or  illustrious  events  ,  still  retain 
their  ancient  appell.itions  ,  while  so  many 
other  titles  and  names  ,  in  many  respects 
more  important,  have  f;raduallj  jielded  to 
modern  substitutions  and  sunk  into  obhvion. 
Is  this  deference  to  be  ascribed  lo  the  in- 
iliience  of  poetry  ,  and  have  the  latter  pc- 


I  Soliims,  Mela,  and  Strabo  ascribe  this  ap- 
pellalioti  10  the  same  origin    as  Virgil;  aaJ  as 

they  cannot  be  supposed  lo  have  adopted  one 
of  his  poetical  ficlioai  at  an  historical  anecdote. 
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rished  because  not  recorded  in  verse  ?  "  Ca- 
rent  quia  vate  sacro.  h  They  had  no  poet, 
and  they  died. 

As  the  evening  npproii'-lipd  ive  1  c-cmbarked, 
and  crossing  the  hny  l.iiided  at  Piizzuolo , 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  5o//"ii; urn, which 
lies  about  a  niile  north-east  of  the  town. 
This  appellation  ,  is  a  corruption  of  Sul- 
pkurata  and  is  .given  to  an  oval  plain  ex- 
tending on  an  eminence  ,  but  surrounded 
-on  all  sides  by  an  elevated  border  resem- 
bling a  ramparL  The  shattered  hills  that 
ibrm  this  rampart  are  impr^nated  with 
sniphnr,  and  heated  by  a  subterranean  fire. 
They  are  destitute  of  all  verdure  and  all  ap- 
pearances of  vefjctation.  The  plain  below  is 
a  pale  yeliow  surface  of  sulphureous  marie, 
thrown  like  a  vault  over  an  ahyss  of  iite.  Its 
heal  almost  scorches  ILc  fed  of  those  who 
li:iss'ovcr  it,  and  the  workings  of  the  fur- 
nace heneatli  are  heard  dislmclly  tlirou^h  it. 
A  stamp  or  the  rollinj,'  of  a  stone  over  it 
rehcllows  in  hollow  inuruuirs  ,  weakening 
as  they  descend  ti  I!  tliey  lose  f hciusclvcs 
in  the  vastness  of  the  abyss  below.  Sulphu- 
reous exlialatioiis  rise  from  the  crevices  ; 
•tnd  iirom  aa  oriCce  at  one  of  the  exlremt^ 
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lies  3  thick  viipor  h\  Hay,  and  a  pale 
blue  flaijnc  by  nighl  ,  Jiiirst  fdrlh  wilh  a 
murmur in^  souud  and  ^re.it  impetuosity. 
This  ever  burning  pbun  is  siippoicd  lo  liavf 
been  anciently  called  Ihe  Forum  Vulcani, 
It  is  described  ia  a  poetical  but  accurale 
manner  by  Fetnmitu  Arbito- ,  and  very 
appropriately  made  the  scene  of  a  tremen- 
dous apparilioa  of  FliUo. 

Ebi  lacos  esciio  peaitai  dnuerius  hiita, 
PartheaopcH  inter  magnaeque  Dioarchiiios  arva, 
Cocvlia  perfuius  aqua,  uam  spiritus  extra 
Qui  futit  effusHS,  funesto  spargilar  aestii  • 
Non  haec  aulanino  teltus  viret,  aut  alit  Jiertias 
Cespite  Isctui  aper  :  nou  veina  periona  oantn 
Holli*  discordi  sirepitu  virgulia  loquuntor; 
Sad  chsoi  et  nigra  squallemia  pumioo  laxa 
Gaadeot,  fetali  circumtuEDalata  copreun. 
Hai  inter  lede*.  Dtfit  piter  ezlnlii  era  , 
Bailorum  flammis  et  cana  sparM  (arilla. 

The  tombs  and  llie  cvpresses  to  which 
the  poet  allndes  bordered  II ic  road  that 
leads  from  Putcoli  1>  iVnp  cs.  as  also  timt 
called  the  f^ia  Vami.nna  .  now  Slra^a  di 
Campngaa  ,  which  enoli,se  Liic  ^tol/aiara 
betvreeu  them  ;  and  are  at  no  gieat  dis- 
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Innce  fiom  its  Southern  and  western  extre- 
jnities.  >llUan  seems  to  have  taken  some 
features  of  his  infernal  rej^ions  from  tliis 
repository  of  fire  and  sulphur.  The  dreary 
plain^the  seat  of  desolation — the  land  that 
burned  with  solid,  as  the  laht^  with  liquid, 
Jire — the  singed  bottom  all  involved  with 
stench  and  smoke — tjie  uneasy  steps  over 
the  burning  marie — the  Jiery  dotage  fed 
with  ever  burning  sulphur,  compose  whea 
imited  a -picture  poetical  and  roUime  in- 
deed ,  but  not  inaccurate ,  of  the  Solfa- 
tara.  Tht  truth  is  &at  all  the  grest  poeta, 
from  the  days  of  Virgil  down  to  the  prs- 
aent  period ,  have  faorroired  aome  of  their 
imagery  from  the  scenerj  which  now  sur- 
rounds us  and  have  graced  their  poems 
with  its  beauties,  or  raised  them  with  its 
sublimity.  Erery  reader  knows  that  Silitis 
Jtalieus  has  described  most  of  them  ,  and 
particularly  the  latter ,  with  studied  and 
blameable  minutenesj  ;  that  Martial  alludes 
to  them  with  rapture ,  and  that  Statins 
devotes  the  most  pleasing  of  his  poems  to 
their  charms.  Danle  has  borrowed  some  of 
the  horrtirs  of  his  Inferno  from  their  fires 
and  agitations;  and  Tasso  has  spread  tbe^r 
vol.,  u.  aa 
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freshness,  their  verdure,  and  their  sere- 
nitj  over  the  eocbaaLed  gardens  of  hts 
Armida. 


Aci|ue  siagnami,  mnliili  ciistallt, 
Ffnf  vari  »  varie  piaDis,  erbe  diTane, 
Apriche  colliiielle,  ombroie  nlli, 
Selve,  e  tpeioBtthe  in  nn*  Tiite  offetie. 

Ctaita  «i.  9. 

SooM  dftTS  ifter,  we  made  an  excursion 
to  CwTuw.  The  road  leads  Grst  to  FaxzHofe, 
and  thence  aseoidiiig  ^daa  bills  passes  lij  the 
site  ot  Cicero's  Academic  villa,  ribs  at  fhe 

foot  of  Mount  Gaurus  on  the  right,  then 
crosses  the  mountains  that  command  the 
Afernus  on  the  left,  and  traversing  the  site 
of  the  ancient  forest  that  surrounded  that 
lake,  terminates  at  the  Area  felice.  This 
ancient  mass  is  a  sort  of  l^fty  wail,- with 
a  gateway  through  it ;  supposed  by  some, 
to  be  one  of  the  gates  of  Comae ,  and  hj 
others,  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
The  vievr,  which  to  the  south  commands 
all  the  scenery  described  in  our  last  excur- 
sion, fixes  the  attention  however  on  an 
abject  of  no  great  beauty„  a  white  tower  to 
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ihe  norlh-west,  standing  00  the  flat  shore, 
about  four  miles  and  a  half  distant,  near  a 
lake  and  almost  snrrounded  wit]i  a  forest. 
That  tower  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Liternum;  the  neifjhhoring  iake  is  the 
Lilerniaa  palus  and  the  forest  the  Gallina- 

Tbe  situation  of  Liternum.  is  neither  beau-- 
tifvtl  nor  )i«aldiy,4mt  it«  nam«  u  ennobled 
by  (he  residence  of  Scipio  Afiicmnu,  vba 
passed  there  the  latb^  years  of  his  Kfe,  r 
voluntary  exile,  in  obscarity,  rural  labat^ 
and  philosophical  atttdies.  Whether  he  was 
baried  at  Literoum  or  not,  was  a  sobject  of 
^ubt  even  in'Livios's  ^me;  however,  either 
a  tomb  or  cenotaph  was  erected  to  him 
thete,  and  .1  stone  on  which  the  word  Pa~ 
Iria  is  still  legible,  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained part  of  the  jas<aiptioa  "Jngrata 
jiatria, "  etc.  and  gives  to  the  modern  tdwer 
the  appellation  of  Torre  di  P atria.  His  villa 
remained  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  seems 
to  have  bcon  built  with  great  solidity,  and 
surrounded  like  a  golhic  castle  with  a  wall 


•  tiv.  sixviii..  53. 
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and  lovvcis.  A  rampart  was  indeed  necessa- 
ry, as  it  stood  oil  the  conQjiPs  of  the  GalU- 
nar'ia  Pinas,  a  forest,  at  one  :time  the  abode, 
and  at  all  times,  tie  occasions!  resort  of 
banditti  f.  Valerius  Maximus  relates  an 
anecdote  which  shews  both  the  necessity  of 
the  rampart,  and  the  veneration  shewn  to 
the  person  of  the  great  Africanus  f|.  The 
same  author  mentions  kis  death  as  having 
taken  place  at  Liiernuin,  and  cltfis  his  'well- 
dtaown  epilaph.  Perhaps  his  ashci  '  were 
first  Interred  at  bis  villa,  and  >  afterwards 
conveyed  to'the'&nily  sepulchre  in  Rome, 
on  *  the  Via  Capena  j  where  a  sarco- 
^Bgos  was  &nnd  a  few  years  ago  itk- 


!  ^  A«  Seoecfl's  description  is  curious,  U  m«y 
■nol  be  iinpropirr    (o  inserl    the  passage.  «  Vidi 

aatum  sylvae— lurreis  quoque  in  propugnacu- 
lum  villae  ulrimque  subreclas  ;  cisleroam  aedi- 
ficiis,  ac  viridibus  subditam,  quae  suiBoere  in 
usam  vel  exeioitai  potiet:  baliwoluDi  angusiuin, 
lenebrioDsniB,  cx  cooiaetudiBe  anliqua,*  elo.— 
Sen.  Epitt.  Ixxxvi. 

■i\  See  Val.  Max.  Lib.  v.  «>p,  3- 
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scribed  wUh  his  n^me.  Pliny  the  eliler  speaks 
of  sonie  olive  trees  ,  aud  of  a  very  fton- 
rishiiig  myi  tic  planted  by  S<;ipio  Africa- 
nus  as  still  existing;  at  Liternum  ia  his 
time  *  •  Tbe  Torre  di  Patria  may  not  only 
occupy  the  site,  but  possibly  be  bailt  of 
.  tlie  materials  of  Scipio's  villa. 

As  we  proceeded  we  were  shewn  a 
temple,  dsdioawd,  it  is  said,  to  the  ginnls 
wkcun  Hercules  defeated  on  the  neighbor- 
ing Campi  .^iegrei.  The  size  of  Ihia 
-t«ni|»le  does  not  correspond  .wiUi  its  tUle. 
Contianiog  lo  advance ^to wards,  the  sea,  we 
fsame  to  a  blf^  cra^y  rook  near  tbe- shore. 
On  the  top  of  the  precipice  stands  the 
castle,  erected  in  the  middle  ages  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress .  In  the  side- 
of  this  rock  arc  two  great  chasm?;  in  one, 
there  are  several  steps  Isadinfj  upwards ; 
the  other  lends  downwards,  was  formerly 
lined  with  Lrick,  and  seems  to  have  opened 
into  several  galleries.  This  cavern  is  now 
called  the  Grotto  of  the  Sybil,  and  is  pro- 
itaUy  port '  of  that  celebrated  cavern.  The 
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grotto  existed  in  all  its  splendor  in  the 
year  one  hundred  and  five  of  tlic  Chi'istiaa 
era,  and  is  described  by  Justin  the  Martyr, 
an  author  of  that  period,  and  represented 
by  him  as  an  immcitse  cavitjr  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  large  as  a  Basilica,  highly 
polished,  and  adorned  wjth  a  reoess  or  sanc- 
tuary in  wluoh  tlw  SjVA,  Mated  on  a 
lofif  '.trAnual  or  ttrone,  uttered  her  oracles. 
It  may  bare  heea  strip!  of  lis  ornameat^ 
disfigured  «id  pcrhaj»  vatarially  damaged 
in  the  reign  irf  GontfsDtiiie,  trfaen  the  greater 
temples,  and  more  pectdiar  seats  of  Pagan 
superstition,  were  demolished  as  objects 
likely  to  foster  the  ancient  deltisions.  How- 


/cavern  still  remained  eulire,  till  the  fatal 
and  most  destructive  war  carried  on  by  Jus- 
tinian -against  the  Goths;  when  Narses, 
the  imperial  general,  in  order  to  under- 
mine the  ramparts  of  the  fortress  erected 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  ordered  his 
engineers  to  work  through  the  roof  of  the 
cavern  beneath,  and  thus  brou^'ht  don^n 
the  wall,  towers,  and  even  gales,  of  the 
fortress   into    the    cavity,    which    in  part 


though  despoiled  and  neglected,  the 
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destroyed,  and  in  part  filled  it  with  rub- 
bish*. 

'  Th«  grotto,  u  I  have  already  obserred 
branched  oat  into  Tarions  snbterraaeaii  gal- 
leries, alluded  to  by  'Vicgil  under  the  ap- 
pdlstion  of  approaehea  and  portiUs,  which 
fiimisbed  die  Sybil  wiUi  the  means  of  form- 
ing thnse  treaiendoua  sounds,  that  in  the 
moment  of  uupiration  issued  from  the  depths 
of  the  cavam  **  .  Of  these  communiciOions 
two  only  arc  now  visible;  all  the  others, 
with  the  body  and  tlie  recesses  or  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple,  are  filled  widi  the 
ruins  of  the  roof,  and  of  tlie  walls. 

Excavations  might  here  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage; the  very  materials,  where  sea  car- 
riage is  at  hand,  are  doubtless  sofgcient  to 
pay  tiic  aqpense,  wad  the  .discoveries  might 


•■  Excisum  Euhnicaelalus  ingens  rupi»  in  anlrum 
Quo  lull  dLii:urii  ^.dilus  cenlum,  ostia  centum 
TJoiIe  ruuQl  (Dtldem  vocei,  reiponsa  Sibyllae. 

JEaeid,  vi.  4>-  44* 
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ha  ialerestiiig  beyotid  expression.  I  must 
aguia  repeat  it,  if  Warburton's  GODjectare 
«aa  Le  admitted,  and  if  tbc'Elcssiniaii  mjs- 
teries  coaUined  such  scenes  as  those  de^- 
•oribed  ia  tbe  sixth  book  of  the  fjieid,  do 
cegion  caa  be  better  oalcoUted  iac  the  exhi- 
lutioa  than  that  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. In  a  oouDtryj  where  rocks  are  hollow- 
ftd  b;  nahire  iota  ^rottM-and  caverns;  where 
there  are  several-  detip  dells,  and  Judden  re- 
cesses, as  ^stroni  dow,  aud  anco  perlMqit 
Avernus;  where  various  lakes  Itic  odxceaied 
in  the  depths  of  forests  and  in  the  cavitie* 
of  motirjlains;  where  fires  and  waters  are 
ever  working,  under  all  their  possible  fornisj 
whej  c  the  land  sometimes  stretches  out  into 
the  sea ,  and  at  other  times  the  sea  winds 
itself  iuto  the  very  bosom  of  the  land  ;  in 
such  a  country ,  particularly  when  thinly 
inhabited   as    in   the  early  ages,    how  easy 

and  to  ooudiirt  the  adepl  ihioiigb  successive 
scenes  of  wonder,  now  buried  in  darkness, 
and  now  gleaming;  .with  light}  here  infected 
with  sulphureous  eshalations,  and  there  re- 
freshed with  gales  of  perfume  j  sometimes 
ezhibiUng  t^e  horrors  of  Tartarus,  and  at 
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other  times  dUplayiag  tlie  deligfab  of 

Ciimnc  ivns  founded  a  very  early  pe- 
riod by  a  colony  of  Greeks  from  Chalcis  \a 
Eubacn,  and  from  Cumae  in  IZotis ;  as  it 
was  the  first  Grecian  esLablishniunt  id  Italy 
in  poiid  of  lime,  so  it  was  considered  for 
many  ages  as  tlie  first  also  in  power , 
opulence , .  and  population.  Its  overflowing 
prosperity  spread  over  the  neighbiwiiig  ooasta, 
Bod  first  Puteiliy  mA  aiterwards  Naples, 
iDwed  their  origin  to  the  energy  and  the 
cnterprize  of  its  inhahitiiBts. .  Its  situatian 
was  favorable'  to  conimerce  and  general 
commanication,  md  its  .  c»acle,  its  Sybil, 
and  its  temple,  attracted  votaries  and- vi- 
sitants. As  the  Itonian  power  extended  , 
that  of  Cumae  declined,-  till  without  con- 
test or  warlare  the  city  gradually  adopted 
tlie  interests  of  Home  ,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  honored  witli  the  title  of  Roman  cili- 
siens.  The  principal  cause  ,  however  ,  of 
the  decay  of  Cumae  was  the  well-founded 
partiality  of  the  Romans  to  the  neighbor- 
ing coasts  of  Baiae,  Puteoli  ,  and  Naples  , 
so  superior  in  beauty  and  salubrity  to  the  flat, 
marshy  vicioity  of  liie  former  city.  Though  Jti- 
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venal's  *  expression  may  imply  only  a  com- 
parative desertion  and  emptiness  ,  yet  the 
decline  of  Cuiiiae  was  so  rapid,  tliat  Iti  the 
sixth  century  it  appears  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  mere  fortress  seated  on  the 
rock  ,  which  formed  indeed  a  military  posi- 
tion ,  Ijiit  could  not  be  denotninated  a  city. 
Its  name  however  still  remained  ,  and  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  thirteciitli  century 
>S  the  resort  of  robbers  ,  rebels  ,  and  ban- 
ditti ,  whose  depredations  at  length  provoked 
the  vengeance  of  the  neighboring  cities,  and 
occasioiied  its  total  destruction. 

Now  the -once  opulent  and  populous  Cu- 
maa  is  a  solitarjr  wood;  its  once  busy  streets 
-are -BOW  silent  alleys,  its  only  inhabllaaU 
an  stags  and  wild  boars.  Here  and  there  a 
range  of  broad  smootti  stones  reihinds  the 
•portaman  ot  its  pavement  i  a^H  some  tnooli 
deriflg  walls  overgrown  with' vines  and  myc^ 
ties  ai-e  the  only  vestiges  of  its  existence. 


■  Vacuis  .  .  .  CaiKii.  Juvenal,  iii- 
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DiffngiantP  urLai  mors  violema  rapit! 
Nec  tu  Mmper  eiii,  quae  ^epteni  tunplecterit . 

ITec  lu  ijuac  njcdiii  aemuli  turgii  aqnis 
.  £[  xe  (quia  putf  t  hoc?)  allrii  men,  durns  arntor 
Vcrici;  el  Uihe,  dicct,  liaeo  qnoque  clara 
fail . 

S«nnai,  Eftg-  Uh.ii.Q. 

The  forest  wbich  covers  Cumae  is  a  royal 
chace ,  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  city,  and  borders  the  lake  of  Fusaro , 
the  ancient  Acherusia  palus ,  lying  to  the 
south  towards  Misenas,  This  lake  is  a 
long  and  shallow  sheet  of  water.  It  an- 
swers very  exactly  the  description  of  it 
given  by  Strabo ,  who  calls  it  a  muddy 
irruption  of  the  sea ,  and  differs  as  widely 
from  the  splendid  picture  of  Lycophron, 
who  represent!  it , 


It  has  a  small  island  with  a  castle  >  and.  ter- 
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minates  in  n  pool  called  L'  Aequo.  Marta. 
We  proceeded  along  its  bnnks  to  Baiae  , 
fanj^ed  once  more  over  the  delicious  scenery 
in  its  vicinity  ,  and  '  embarking  beat  our 
•oanC  to  Procida. 
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